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COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND ISRAELI CHILDREN BY 
MEANS OF A SENTENCE COMPLETION TECHNIQUE* 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State University 


A. I. Rapin? 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of the present paper is to report whatever personality and 
attitudinal differences result from a comparison of a group of Israeli 10-year- 
olds, residing in rural areas, with a similar sample of children from the 
United States. A Sentence Completion Test, which is an adaptation and an 
abbreviation of the one described by Sacks and Levy (6), was employed for 
this purpose. 

Thirty-six incomplete sentences comprise the entire test (see Table 1). 
The following nine areas, with four incomplete sentences dealing with each 
area, are represented in it: Father, Mother, Family, Friends, Future, Goals, 
Abilities, Fears, and Guilt. 

B. Groups 


The ages of the children examined ranged from nine years, six months to 
11 years, three months. The American sample consisted of 52 fourth-and 
fifth-grade children from rural Michigan. The Israeli sample, which was 
used as a control group (4) in testing some psychodynamic hypotheses with 
Kibbutz children (3), consisted of 45 subjects drawn from several small 
villages. The samples were about evenly divided as to sex; there were 26 boys 
and 26 girls in the American sample, and 24 boys and 21 girls in the Israeli 
one. No significant differences in age and intelligence (measured by means 
of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man) were obtained. The mean IQs for both 
groups fall within the average range. 


C. PROCEDURE 


The Sentence Completion Test was administered in groups as part of a 
larger battery of tests. The incomplete sentences appeared on a mimeographed 
sheet with ample blank space left over for completion. The youngsters with 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 1, 1958, and published immediately in 
accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 
1The coöperation of Mr. Leonard Braunstein and Mr. Leonard Roth in serving as 


judges is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
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reading difficulties (several in each group) were particularly handicapped and 
were unable to complete the entire test within the allotted time of 50 minutes. 
Many omissions occurred otherwise, apparently not due to reading difficulty. 
These were not considered in the comparisons between the groups. Justifica- 
tion for this procedure appears in the literature (5). 


TABLE 1 
THE SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


1. I feel that my father seldom 
2. When the odds are against me 
3. I always wanted to 
4. To me the future looks 
5. I know it is silly but I am afraid of 
6. I feel that a real friend 
7. Compared with most families, mine 
8. My mother 
9. I would do anything to forget the time I 
10. If my father would only 
11. I believe that I have the ability to 
12. I could be perfectly happy if 
13. I look forward to 
14. Most of my friends don’t know that I am afraid of 
15. I don’t like people who 
16. My family treats me like 
17. My mother and I 
18. My greatest mistake was 
19, I wish my father 
20. My greatest weakness is 
21. My secret ambition in life 
22. Some day I 
23. I wish I could lose the fear of 
24. The people I like best 
25. Most families I know 
26. I think that most mothers , 
27. When I was smaller, I felt guilty about 
28. I feel that my father is 
29. When luck turns against me 
30. What I want most out of life 
31. When I am older 
32. My fears sometimes force me to 
33. When I'm not around, my friends 
34. When I was a small child, my family 
35. I like my mother but 
36. The worst thing I ever did 


D. CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONSES 


Because of the great variety of completions possible to any one incomplete 
sentence, the classification of responses becomes of paramount importance. 
This is particularly so when no specific hypotheses are stated. Consequently, Tt 
is necessary to examine each series of responses to any one incomplete sentence 
and devise some classificatory schema which will account for all (or nearly 
all) of the responses obtained. This empirical procedure was followed in 
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Kavruck’s (2) study of government personnel. Since a Chi square test for 
the differences in the incidence of the categories in each of the groups was 
employed, it was deemed practical and less unwieldy a task to keep the 
number of categories down to not more than three. 

Whenever possible the “positiveness” of an attitude vs. “other,” (negative 
plus neutral) was considered. This was particularly true in connection with 
the completions that deal with family and attitudes toward parents. A similar 
Procedure was followed in an earlier paper (+) in which Sentence Completion 
data were reported. 

Most of the other items did not necessarily reveal an affective reaction, 
but were more easily classifiable in terms of content. This treatment was 
dictated by the data and was productive of many interesting differences, as 
will be seen in the subsequent paragraphs. 

In order to establish the reliability of the categories used, the responses 
were classified independently by two judges in addition to the author. The 
average percentage of agreement was 92.5. The final placement of contro- 
versial items in one of the categories was decided by the majority (two out 


of three judges). 
E. ReEsuLts 


A total of 37 comparisons, between the groups, were made. In addition 
to the calculation of the significance of the differences in the incidence of 
the categories for each set of the 36 sentence completions, one more com- 
parison, dictated by the data, was made. Of these 37 comparisons, 17 Chi 
square values, significant at the .05 level or better, were obtained. The levels 
of significance were based on the charts published by Wilcoxon (7). 

No significant differences were obtained with the completions to the sen- 
tence roots that deal with “father” and “fears.” However, as will be seen 
from the tabular material that follows, one or more items in the remaining 
seven areas reveal significant differences between the groups. 

In Table 2, the incidence of positive and non-positive responses to three 
of the “family” items and to one “mother” item is presented. When Item 7 
(Compared with most families, mine. . . .) was completed with “is the best,” 
or “is a nice one,” it was placed in the positive column, whereas “is large” 
or “eats later than six o’clock” are the type of response placed in the “other” 


(non-positive) category. 

On Item 16 (my family treats me like. . . .), examples of positive and 
non-positive or downright negative completions are as follows: “a king,” 
“a child,” or “a dog.” Examples of completions of No. 25 (Most families 
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I know. . . .) illustrating the two categories are: “are very happy together,” 
or “live in the village.” 
TABLE 2 
RESPONSES OF ISRAELI (I) AND MICHIGAN (M) CHILDREN To ITEMS THAT DEAL WITH 
Family 
8 

Items 7 16 26 (My mother) 

M I M I M I M I 
Positive 27 11 23 8 36 19 41 20 
Other 17 32 23 35 12 23 11 21 
(negative or neutral) 
Chi? 11.34 9.72 9.18 4.50 
$ <. 001 <.01 <01 < .04 


On all three of the “family” items the greater frequency of positively 
toned responses in the American group is quite obvious, and the differences 
between it and the Israeli group are statistically significant. The Israeli 
children more frequently give noncommittal answers or even negative ones. 
For the most part they are factual responses which do not involve a value 
judgment or any expression of positive affect. 

The same is true about the last item in Table 2, which is the only one 
in the “mother” area in which significant differences were obtained. Sentence 
root No. 8 (My mother. . . -) yields more positively toned responses (e¢.g.— 
“is the best mother in the world”) in the American group than in the Israeli 
group which, again, tends to resort to the neutral type of response (e.g.—‘‘is 
a mother like all mothers” or “is 47 years old”). 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCE ON THE Friends ITEMS 
Items 15 24 33 
M I M I M I M I 
Suspicion- 
Self reference 8 10 29 15 Family 14 2 negative 11 24 
Social attribute 13 20 22 9 Other 37 39 Other 31 16 
Personality 28 12 0 17 
Chi? 7.33 25.33 8.25 12.43 
$ < .03 < .001 <.01 < .001 


A comparison of the concept of “friends” can be gleaned from Table 3. 
In this area, three of the four items differentiated significantly between the 


groups. Item 24 was categorized in two ways, both of which yield significant” 
differences. 


Completions to sentence roots Nos. 15 (I don’t like people who. . . .) and 
24 (The people I like best... .) were placed into three categories. The first 
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category contains responses which indicate that likes and dislikes of people 
depend upon their relationship to the subject (e.g., “push me,” or “who like 
me”); the second category designates their social attributes and interpersonal 
relationships; the third, their personality characteristics, particularly moral 
and ethical attributes. The major trends that emerge are somewhat para- 
doxical. When dealing with dislikes of people, the American sample empha- 
sizes mostly personality attributes, whereas the Israeli group is more con- 
cerned with their social interrelationships. However, when likes are consid- 
ered, the self-reference is the primary consideration with the American chil- 
dren and the personality characteristics are not at all mentioned by them; 
on the other hand—the Israelis are, to a considerable degree concerned with 
the personality attributes of the people they “like best.” They are less fre- 
quently concerned with other social attributes and somewhat more frequently 
with people’s relation to themselves. 

An interesting sidelight is offered by the additional categorization of Item 
24. More than one-third of the American subjects name members of their 
family as the people they like best. Only two Israeli children mentioned 
parents or siblings. These findings further reinforce the impression gained 
from the data obtained in the “family” items discussed above. 

The last item in the table, No. 33 (When I am not around, my friends 
....), indicates greater suspiciousness in the Israeli group (e.g., “call me 
names”) than in the American sample. The American children more fre- 
quently attribute nothing negative to their friends in their absence (e.g., 
“do nothing,” “look for me,” etc.). 


TABLE 4 
RESPONSES TO THE Guilt ITEMS 

Items 9 27 36 

M I M I M I 
Personal—Interpersonal 6 28 14 28 6 21 
Object—event 38 13 23 14 34 20 
Chi2 26.32 6.63 11.82 
p < .001 01 < .001 


In Table 4, the data concerning three of the “guilt” items are presented. 
Here the two categories employed involve internalized guilt (personal-inter- 
personal aspects) versus objective events frequently involving fear (objective 
anxiety) and/or physical injury. If we were to take, for example, Item 9 
(I would do anything to forget the time I. . . .), the completion “lied to 
my grandmother” would be placed in the former category, whereas “fell 
and broke a leg” belongs in the latter. The responses were similarly classified 
for the remaining two items (Table 4). 
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The results in Table + indicate quite consistently that the Israeli youngsters 
show more frequently concern about events which violate their moral code 
and certain interpersonal taboos. On the other hand, the American children 
responded less frequently with guilt and more frequently with what might 
be termed “anxiety” about past traumatic events of a less subjective and of 
a more objective nature. 

Finally, six items, which represent three of the areas of the Sentence 
Completion technique employed, and with which significant differences were 
obtained, are set forth in Table 5. In a sense, these three areas (future, 
goals, and abilities) belong together, for they reflect what may be roughly 
termed the “self concept” of our subjects. 


TABLE 5 
FUTURE, Goats, AND ABILITIES 
Future Goals Abilities 
Items + 22 21 30 2 11 
M I M I M I M I M I M I 
Positive 37 17 
Other 14 24 
Self-achievement 42 17 
Travel 5 22 
Recreational (or childish) i 2 H 3 
ther 22 37 27 40 
Negative 17 17 
Neutral 6 17 
Denial of Failure 20 8 
Occupation 8 10 
Studies 5: 14 
Miscellaneous 
(Recreation, etc.) 29 20 
ta 8.88 26.68 11.65 16.70 10.30 6.21 


<01  <.001 <.001 < 001 <0 05 


Item 4 (To me the future looks. . . .) of the 


“future” area shows some 
fairly clear-cut differences betw 


een the groups. Most of the American chil- 
dren see the future as “bright,” “very nice,” and “wonderful.” The Israelis, 
on the other hand, show much less frequently such enthusiasm for the future. 
More frequently they express wonderment about it (e.g., “strange and un- 
known,” “not clear”) or practical predictions, such as “work on the farm,” 
“like the present,” etc. 

In response to “Some day I...” (Item 22), travel appears to be fore- 
most in the minds of the Israeli children, whereas the Amer 
tend to mention personal achievements, like 
Tigers,” “will be rich,” ete. 


ican youngsters 
“hope to play for the Detroit 
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Some of the most contrasting findings were obtained also in the closely 
related “goals” area. The two items reported on in Table 5 are 21 (My se- 
cret ambition in life... .) and 30 (What I want most out of life). These 
items are very similar to each other and evoke similar responses. Two major 
classifications of the sentence completions seemed feasible. The first classifi- 
cation encompasses all the immature, childish and/or recreational goals. 
Examples of such apirations are (in response to Item 21): “is jumping,” 
“is archery,” etc. The second, “other,” category represents more serious 
vocational, academic, and altruistic aims, such as “being a farmer,” “is to be 
a scientist,” or “is helping people.” On these items, the American children 
tend to give more frequently the immature and childish responses than the 
Israelis. The latter practically gave no such responses and appeared to be 
more concerned with realistic vocational-occupational aspirations. 

This very trend, just discussed, also seems to characterize Item 11 (I believe 
that I have the ability. ...) responses in the “abilities” area. More than half 
of the Israeli group reflect occupational and academic interests in relation 
to this item, whereas less than one-third of the American subjects respond 
with completions which express such interests. The pattern in the several 
items discussed is quite consistent. 

Item 2 in Table 5 is the last one which remains to be considered. This 
item (When the odds are against me. . . .), although one of the most difficult 
ones for this age group, brought out some interesting differences in the area 
of self-confidence. Equal numbers in both groups indicate negative feelings, 
eg., “I am unhappy,” “I feel terrible,” etc. The differences between the 
groups appear, however, in the other two categories. Few American children 
and a larger group of the Israelis seem to accept things stoically by completing 
the sentences in a “neutral” fashion; e.g., “I stop,” “then I don’t succeed,” 
etc. However, few Israelis and a much larger number of American children 
attempt the “denial of failure”; they do not accept it. Their responses are: 
“I just stand up to it,” or “I make the odds.” 


F. Discussion 


Before the discussion of the specific findings, detailed above, is undertaken, 
a few qualifying statements concerning the methods of obtaining the data 
are in order. The first point applies to all kinds of cross-cultural research 
in which verbal materials are used; the remaining ones deal with the specific 
technique employed in the present study. 

When sentences (or other verbal material) are translated from one lan- 
guage into another (in this case, from English into Hebrew), they are not 
absolutely “equivalent.” Some nuances of the words and of the sentence 
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structure are lost or altered somewhat. We attempted as close a translation 
as possible with the aid of an Israeli psychologist? who is well acquainted 
with the English as well as with the Hebrew language. Yet, some loss or 
modification in the shades of meaning is unavoidable, 

One may argue that, since broad classificatory categories were used, these 
nuances are lost anyway. That is true to some extent, but also brings up the 
second qualification that not all of the possible differences between the groups 
are tapped due to the broad categories of responses employed. m 

Another qualification—weakness or strength (depending on the point of 
view)—lies in the very method of evolving the categories. Since no specific 
hypotheses were stated, we were guided by no classificatory principles beyond 
the inspection of the hierarchy of responses to any one item and their ap- 
parent logical cohesiveness. Perhaps the possibility of other categories is em- 
bedded in the data, which was ignored by the classification procedure. Addi- 
tional data regarding the differences between the groups might have been 
gained. However, endless searching for categories might soon reach a point 
of diminishing returns. 

The differences between the American and Israeli children, discussed in 
the previous section, fall into a pattern which reflects important differences 
between the social structures of the two societies. For the most part, the 
child in the Israeli village is closely asociated with the economic life and 
struggles of his family. The child rather early in life assumes certain func- 
tions within the family structure which are continuous with adult rôles. He 
begins to work and participate in the operation of the family farm almost 
as soon as it is physically feasible. Also, he starts to become involved in the 
problems that arise and which in most modern cultures are within the 
province of adults only. Eisenstadt (1) comments regarding the rôles of 
children and adults that “we encounter here a continuity which is quite 
remarkable for a modern society.” 

In American society, on the other hand, even in rural Michigan, there is 
at present more of discontinuity than continuity between the child and adult 
rôles. Gone are, for the most part, the pioneering days of the previous cen- 
tury, or even the beginnings of the present one, when the continuity of rôles 
in a predominantly rural society were the rule rather than the exception. 
It is the exception at the present time. There is a sort of “youth culture” 
which is discontinuous with adult culture. Few, if any, are the economic 
and adult life responsibilities of the American child. 

It is, probably, this essential cultural difference which may account for 


2The author is grateful to Mrs. Gina Ortar, of the faculty of Education and Psy- 
chology at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, for her gracious assistance. 
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many of the differences obtained with the two groups of children. Since the 
Israeli child assumes some of the adult responsibilities at a younger age, and 
participates in the adult’s activities, he also has more opportunity for the 
critical appraisal of his parents. They are less idealized, and the family is 
seen in more realistic terms and in more perspective. Hence, the lower fre- 
quency of “positive” responses in the completions of sentences that deal with 
“family” and “mother” (presented in Table 2). The negligible representa- 
tion of members of the family in response to “The people I like best” (Item 
24) in the Israeli group may also be explained on the same basis. 

Another cultural difference should not be neglected at this juncture. Like 
any newly formed nation, especially in rather limited physical space, Israel 
is very nationalistic, bound by common ideals and threats of danger from the 
outside. This condition brings about greater cohesiveness on a national level, 
and a great deal of personal allegiance of children and adults goes, beyond 
the confines of the family circle or kinship structure, to the nation as a whole. 
These circumstances are unlike those existing in the United States. Conse- 
quently, for the Israeli child, the family is not the single focus of personal 
allegiance. It may be said that he is more conscious of being a member of 
a “nation” than is the average American child. This fact may also account 
for greater diffuseness of friendships, outside the family circle. 

Considering the continuity in réles, a good deal of the data concerning 
“future,” “goals,” and “abilities” becomes comprehensible. The Israeli chil- 
dren demonstrate less of the proverbial American “optimism.” Fewer see the 
future as rosy. The precarious state of their nation and realism gained 
though work experience tend to make even 10-year-olds less optimistic about 
the future. Also, their goals are less childish, more frequently vocational, 
and illustrative of the continuity with the adult rôle. 

The issue of guilt cannot be so readily related to the cultural differences 
discussed above. There does seem to be a substantial and consistent difference 
between the American and Israeli children in this respect (see Table 4). 
The Israeli children appear more self-critical and more concerned with per- 
sonal infractions of their moral code than are the American children. Per- 
haps it is due to the process of becoming “adults” earlier, or to some basic 
differences in the early identification process itelf, concerning which we 
have insufficient information at present. 

_ Finally, it must be stated that the generalizations and explanations offered 
are largely tentative. They are limited to rural children in Israel and Michi- 
gan. The samples studied are relatively small and not stratified. Generaliza- 
tion to the “American Culture” or “Israeli Culture” or “national character” 
is limited. Yet many of the differences obtained are undeniable, and their 
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relationships to the social structure of the two socicties may be of some 
instructive value. 


G. SUMMARY 


A sentence completion technique consisting of 36 incomplete sentences 
which deal with nine areas (Father, Abilities, Goals, Future, Fears, Friends, 
Family, Mother, and Guilt) was administered to 45 Israeli and 52 Michigan 
fourth- and fifth-graders. The responses to each sentence root were cate- 
gorized, and the classification of them was performed by three judges inde: 
pendently. A comparison between the groups yielded 17 Chi square values, 
significant at or beyond the .05 level. The results, based on the obtained 
differences, indicate that the Israeli children tend to idealize the family and 
mother less than the American children ; they are more suspicious of friends 
and tend to select them more on the basis of their personality and social 
qualities than on the basis of their reactions to themselves; they tend to 
indicate more often reactions of guilt, rather than objective anxiety, than do 
their American peers; they show less optimism about the future, more con- 
cern with more mature occupational and academic goals, and are more 
critical and less confident about their abilities than are the American children. 

The results were discussed in light of the known cultural differences, and 
particularly in terms of continuity and discontinuity between the child-adult 
rôles in the two societies. Some qualifications regarding the generalizabilty 
of the findings were also considered. 
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PROBLEMS OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY IN 
PAKISTAN: A PRELIMINARY REPORT* 
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S. M. HAFEEZ Zapi! 


° A. INTRODUCTION 


The pace of industrialization in Pakistan is faster than was generally be- 
lieved to be possible at the time of partition. Within a decade cotton, paper, 
and jute mills are going into production in the country. As a result, therefore, 
new problems of social and cultural adjustment have arisen. The old agri- 
cultural economy is crumbling and rapidly becoming industrial. 

Industrialization in a ‘backward’ country like ours is bound to proceed 
rapidy, because there is a great deal to be done in a short time. This press 
of time does not allow us to consider sufficiently the social and cultural 
changes that are brought by industrialization. One of the most important 
of these is the change in the relation between individuals as well as between 
groups, which is followed by an urgent need for readjustment to the new 
pattern of relations. This complex phenomenon has a number of dynamic 
aspects, and needs careful investigation and analysis. Industries in Pakistan 
have come to a stage where such an investigation and analysis is of great 
importance. 

The study of human relations in industry mostly bears upon the moti- 
vations of the workers and the related problems of morale arising therefrom. 
These in general pertain to the attitude of the workers to the job and the 
employers; attitude of the employers to the workers’ needs; the basic satis- 
factions provided by the industrial situation in general and above all the 
co-ordination of effort on the part of all employed in the organization. As 
Viteles (4) points out, there are three great objectives in industry, namely, 
to increase production, to promote employee satisfaction and adjustment at 
work, and to curtail industrial strike. The study and analysis of human 
relations in industry aids in the achievement of the last two objectives which 
undoubtedly help in the achievement of the first. The promotion of employee 
adjustment to work is the focus of all attempts to establish congenial and 


harmonious relations in industry. 


*Accepted for publication by Gardner Murphy of the Editorial Board, received in 
the Editorial Office on November 10, 1958, and published immediately in accordance 
with our policy of special consideration for cross cultural research. 

1Now at Pakistan Academy for Village Development, Comilla, East Pakistan. 
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Problems of human relations feature wherever human beings come into 
contact with each other. These problems have always to be discovered and 
analysed. Maladaptations, frustrations, and anxicties are rarely expressed 
aggressively through riots and industrial strife. In industrial populations 
these are generally evidenced through accidents, neuroses, absenteeism, com- 
plaints to management, and many other such devices (1). 

Western scholars have gone a long way towards the understanding of 
these problems (2, 3). Nevertheless, patterns of human relations vary ac- 
cording to their cultural context. We, therefore, need to diagnose our ills 
and cure them ourselves. With this view in mind an attempt has been made 
in the following pages to spotlight some of the basic problems of human rela- 
tions in one of the biggest industrial centres of Pakistan, namely, the Adamjee 
Jute Mills in Narayanganj. The information presented in the following 
Pages was obtained at first hand through personal interviews, conducted by 
the author in the Mills. The present report is only a preliminary formulation 
of the problems for future research. 

The Adamjee Jute Mills employ nearly 20,000 persons, 18,000 being 
engaged on production and 2,000 on maintenance. The Mills cover a large 
area around the banks of the river Sitalakha and are eight miles from Nara- 
yanganj. There is a General Manager under whom there are three Man- 
agers, one for each of the three mills. In each mill there are a number of 
Supervisors, Overseers, and Sardars above the workers. All the stages from 
buying the jute to the production and packing of the finished goods are 
carried out within the mill area. There is a chief labour officer with six 
labour officers under him. The labour office serves as a liaison between the 
workers and the management at all levels. The labour officers are responsible 


for the welfare of the workers by removing their complaints and grievances 
against the Sardars and the Overseers. 


B. PROBLEMS 


The Adamjee Jute Mills are using machinery which is mostly safeguarded 
against accidents. As a result, accidents are usually of a minor type and 
are not very frequent. A striking feature, however, showed itself in the dis- 
pensaries. The diseases’ chart revealed a high frequency of what the doctors 
there have classified as ‘Diseases of the Nervous System’. Inquiry into the 
definition of this disease revealed that doctors are not sure of its diagnosis 
or cure. Most of the workers concerned come again and again with the same 
symptoms. Absenteeism also is frequent and mostly the reason given is some 
urgent business at home needing the worker's presence, which is indicative 
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of an important aspect of the workers’ attitude to their work. A general 
survey of the situation based on these interviews, therefore, indicates that 
the existing situation is not very happy so far as the problems of human rela- 
tions in the Adamjee Jute Mills are concerned. These problems may be 
considered under three heads: (a) problems of the educated employees, (2) 
problems of the illiterate workers, (c) problems of the management. 


a 1. Problems of the Educated Employees 


The proportion of the educated employees in the mills is very small in 
relation to the vast majority of the illiterate. This feature in itself empha- 
sizes the social distance between the two groups and raises problems of social 
adjustment, especially for the minority. The educated employees have to be- 
have at two different levels of social interaction. Their behaviour with the 
workers during working hours is entirely different from what it is when they 
go back to their lodgings. The differences in the social and cultural levels 
of the two classes in the mills are so great that members of one have to make 
special efforts to come down to a level of behaviour which otherwise would 
be unthinkable in their own social class. 

Most of the supervisors have come to the mill not because they are inter- 
ested in the job but because they could not do without a job. With this atti- 
tude towards their job it is natural to expect that they would not put their 
hearts into the work. This is the reason why they find fault with everything 
and are usually not satisfied with the management. This half-hearted service 
in the mill leaves them restless, dejected, discontented, and frustrated. 


The young man of today tends to be over-ambitious. The dearth of quali- 
fied persons after partition has raised many undeserving persons to positions 
of great importance. When, therefore, a young man finds persons of equal 
or less calibre holding jobs better than his, he feels that he has been wronged. 
The young educated employees of the Adamjee Jute Mills are no exception. 
It appears from the interviews that a majority of them seem to think that 
they deserve better status and prestige than they enjoy in the mill. They 
also lack respect for the age, experience, and training of the older members 
of the staff, and begrudge the status and position of persons with less educa- 
tion but more experience who are better placed in the industry. 

A very important aspect of proper adjustment, efficiency, and willingness 
to work is the sense of belonging to the work one is doing. This creates in 
the employee a sense of sharing the fate of the industry. None of the em- 
ployees in the Adamjee Jute Mills seem to feel that they belong to the mill. 
Even after serving for a year they seem to think that nothing more than 
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their presence at the job is expected of them. This attitude to the mill and 
to the job lessens their satisfaction in their work. 


The most immediate problem of the young graduate in the Adamjee Jute 
Mill is his need for recreation. The educated supervisor has to deal with 100 
or 200 illiterate workers during working hours, and, therefore, when he comes 
back to his bachelor’s lodge in the evening he wants a diversion which will 
give him back his sense of being educated. One supervisor complained that 
even at the lodge most of his colleagues talk the ‘mill’. The supervisors were 
almost unanimous in their complaint that there was a total absence of social 
life in the mill-area. Most of their social needs can be satisfied only in Dacca 
which they cannot visit daily much as they would like to. As a consequence 
of this absence of social life their efficiency suffers. They lose interest in the 
life inside the mill area and after two or three days’ stay in the mill become 
bored, with the result that as soon as the mill closes on Saturday they rush 
to what they call ‘civilisation’. This one day’s sojourn at Dacca, far from 
satifying their need for social life increases it and, therefore, when they come 
back to work on Monday they are preoccupied with the anticipation of the 
next Sunday. 

2. Problems of the Illiterate Workers 


The majority of the workers in the mills are illiterate and have a rural 
background, both economic and cultural. They, therefore, face the initial 
difficulty of adjusting to a largely urban and industrial environment for 
which their rural background is entirely unsuited. The stereotypes, beliefs, 
and attitudes appropriate to a rural family pattern makes the adjustment to 
an industrial family pattern very difficult for them. The joint pattern of our 
large rural families comes into clash with the responsibilities of a new pattern. 
The workers are naturally inclined to this new pattern, but the affiliations 
with the other members of their families keep them undecided. They mostly 
want, and try to retain their affiliations with other relatives living in the 
villages, as evidenced by the large number of absences due to urgent business 
at ‘home’. Thus they are torn between two loyalties. 


Another difficulty is that the social values and conceptions of social prestige 
in our rural society are entirely different from those in a modern industrial 
society. As most of the workers have not been able to fin 


i ally dissociate them- 
selves from their rural heritage, they 


still believe and try to maintain their 
sense of rural social prestige. Most of the workers, therefore, try to retain 


their landed properties and aspire to acquire more if they can. They save 
money for this purpose, which because of their hardpressed life competes with 
the demand for a better standard of living and an urban life. This attempt 
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to maintain two ‘homes’ leads to economic frustrations which affect their 
physical and mental health. In the rural economy the labourer is more or 
less resigned to his lot and has little aspiration, but he becomes ambitious 
when he takes up an industrial life. His ambitions are not easily satisfied 
and lead to further anxieties and frustrations. 


3. Problems of the Management 


“The management is faced with the problem of reconciling itself to the 
increasing importance of the workers’ point of view in modern industry. It is 
torn between the welfare of the workers and the welfare of its own interests. 
Our industrialists have not yet fully realised the immense possibilities of gain 
through human welfare. Their method of industrial management is still 
unsophisticated and over-concerned with limited financial objectives. They 
cannot go one step forward without thinking of the monetary commitments 
in such ventures. The management is undecided about the value of the 
workers’ point of view to the prosperity of the whole operation. 

The management is immediately concerned with the increase in the effi- 
ciency of the mills, i.e., improving working methods, increasing the attrac- 
tions of the mills for its employees, and removing sources of frustration and 
anxiety through the provision of secure and stable conditions of service. 
Another important problem is the lack of proper facilities for vocational 
guidance and employee selection. 


C. ConcLusions 


These then are the immediate problems of human relations in one of the 
biggest industrial centres of Pakistan. In the smaller industries in and around 
Dacca, which employ one to two thousand workers, the problems indicated 
above are not very apparent. Most of the workers are casual, and are paid 
on a piece-work basis. They do not form part of the industrial population 
which one finds in the larger industries. These small industries are usually 
managed by the proprietor himself. The workers have no security in their 
jobs and, therefore, their most pressing problem is to retain their jobs as 
long a they can. Other psychological and social needs are of secondary 
importance. It will take some time in these small industries before other 
personal needs show up clearly. Nevertheless, the owners of these small in- 
dustries would benefit from a better understanding of the workers’ needs 
for job satisfaction and proper adjustment to work conditions. In general 
both in small as well as in big industries one notes an underestimation of 
the importance of the workers’ needs on the part of industrialists. 
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A. [INTRODUCTION 


The present research developed out of an interest in the stability of the 
social desirability scale values of the items appearing in the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule (EPPS) (2) and in the effect that differences 
in scale values from group to group have on certain test characteristics such 
as the probability of item endorsement (8, 9, 10). The EPPS is a forced 
choice test in which items having comparable social desirability scale values 
are arranged in pairs so that each member of the pair represents a different 
psychological need. Items repesenting each of 15 psychological needs are 
paired an equal number of times with items representing every other need 
so that the test yields 15 scores indicating relative need strength. Presumably, 
the more closely the items are matched in respect to social desirability, the 
more the subject is inclined to respond to the item pair on the basis of 
differential need strength rather than simply answering in the socially accept- 
able direction. The EPPS therefore has an obvious advantage over most 
paper-and-pencil tests of personality in which social desirability is uncon- 
trolled. 

In the initial stages of development of the EPPS, Edwards (1) had 86 
male and 66 female psychology students at the University of Washington 
indicate on a nine-point scale their judgment of the desirability or undesira- 
bility in other people of the psychological traits or behavior represented by 
140 statements. This pool of items consisted of 10 items for each of 14 
psychological needs,? the definitions of which can be found in the manual (2). 
Edwards believed that: “For samples from this population (college students), 
ability in the social desirability scale values of the state- 
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way of personality traits is culturally determined. Social desirability scale 
values of the statements may, therefore, vary from culture to culture and 
from group to group” (2, p.15). 

In the course of developing high school normative data on the EPPS (7), 
the stability of these scale values was investigated by rescaling the items using 
91 boys and 115 girls from a senior high school population as judges (8). 
Lovaas (11) translated the items into Norwegian and obtained judgments 
from 50 male and 36 female students at two gymnasiums in Oslo, Norway, 
and Fujita (5) obtained another distribution of scale values from 50 Japanese- 
American students at the University of Washington. The statements have 
also been scaled for social desirability using 118 male veterans hospitalized 
for neuropsychiatric disorders as judges (9). Remarkable stability of the 
scale values has been reported in all of these studies. However, when the 
scale values of the 140 statements were analyzed separately by need, as was 
done in a comparison of the college, high school, and hospitalized groups (9), 
systematic and significant differences were found among the groups in spite 
of the high over-all correlations. 

Differences among groups on specific needs can be interpreted in several 
ways. It seems reasonable that judgments of socially desirable or undesirable 
behavior depend in part upon the dominant traits of the judging group and 
that differences in scale values derived from various populations are a mani- 
festation of differences in the average personality traits of the population. 
There is no direct evidence to support this assumption, however, and, to cite 
as indirect evidence the studies reporting strong relationships between self- 
descriptions and social desirability judgments (4) seems circular. 

A second interpretation involves the assumption that in their ratings sub- 
jects tend to describe the kind of personality traits valued by themselves. 
Differences among groups would then represent differences in the desired or 
ideal personality traits as conceived by the groups. 

A more conservative interpretation is in the terms of the operations actu- 
ally used in obtaining the measures. ‘The subjects were asked to rate the 
desirability of the behavior or traits denoted by the items 


as they appear 
in others. The scale values indicate w 


hat the group perceives as approved 
behavior or traits. To use as an example a fictitious item: “To go to church 
regularly.” A subject may rate this as highly desirable because he does go 
to church regularly, because he would like to or thinks he ought to, ct 
because he thinks it is desirable that others do so. Whatever the reasons of 
the individual for so rating, a high scale value for this item indicates that 


it has received the approval of the group. The group perceives this behavior 
as being socially desirable. 


— 
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Comparisons of social desirability scale values therefore provide an alter- 
native method of contrasting cultural groups to that used by Taft (14) and 
Sundberg (13). No more assumptions are required to contrast groups in 
terms of their judgments of social desirability than in comparing cultures in 
terms of a standard personality inventory such as the MMPI, which has 
been shown to be highly saturated with social desirability (6). In both 
instances differences in personality and social desirability are confounded 
and one method is as straightforward as the other. 


B. MerHop anp RESULTS 


The 140 personality items were judged for social desirability by 165 male 
and 33 female students at the American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 
Details of the method of obtaining judgments, including a reproduction of 
the face sheet containing the instructions, can be found in Edwards (4). The 
median age of the subjects, almost all of whom were freshmen and sopho- 
mores, was 19, which is comparable to that of university students in the 
United States. However, in most other respects, they were in marked con- 
trast to an American college population, e.g., only about half listed them- 
selves as Christian. The majority of the students were from Lebanon, 
Palestine, Jordan, and Syria. 

These students, hereafter referred to as the Near East (NE) group, 
together with those of Fujita (Nisei), and Lovaas (Norwegian), comprise 
the cultural groups to be contrasted in this paper. The scale values of these 
groups were evaluated in terms of three reference groups: Edwards’ college 
group, a high school group, and a hospital group. While the mechanics of 
obtaining judgments wee the same in all instances, i.e., the instructions 
and the use of the nine-point scale, there were certain language inequalities. 
It was necessary for Lovaas to translate the items into Norwegian for his 
subjects and the NE group, who spoke English, were often unfamiliar with 
idioms such as “tell off,” “make a fuss,” and “fad.” This undoubtedly 
affected judgments on some items. The scale values were obtained by the 
method of successive intervals (3) in all groups. 

The scale values of a limited number of items were not available for a 
variety of reasons, €g, six heterosexuality items had been omitted as not 
suitable for verbal administration to groups of high school students, and 14 
items were missing from the Norwegian distribution because Lovaas scaled 
only the nine items per need which actually appear in the final form of the 
EPPS. The missing entries were estimated by taking the average value 
yielded by the regressions on the distributions for which scale values were 
available. The advisability of this approach to missing entries can be deter- 
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mined by inspecting the correlation matrix shown in Table 1, based upon 
the 121 items that all six groups had in common. Table 1 can also be evalu- 
ated in terms of the stability of the social desirability scale values in the 
various groups. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUES 

Nisei Norway NE HS Hos 
College 96 82 86 -93 88 « 
Nisei 77 83 93 88 
Norway 80 79 74 
Near East SI 83 
High School 87 


Note: Based upon the 121 items the six groups had in common. 


The six distributions of 140 scale values each were transformed singly 
into relative deviates to eliminate differences in means and variances. It was 
hoped by this procedure to compensate for some of the effects of differences 
in rating scale bias and to equate the six distributions of scale values for 
everything except individual item placement. 


The differences among the means of the groups on each of the needs, con- 
sidered one at a time, were evaluated by analysis of variance. Each need 
was represented by 10 Statements, the scale values of which were expressed 
as relative deviates within each group. What these analyses did, in effect, 
was to evaluate the variance unaccounted for by the relatively high inter- 
correlations to determine whether it represented random variation or syste- 
matic differences among the groups in terms of the items representing each 
need. Since the scale values are in relative deviate form, there would be 
zero difference among the means if the correlations among the groups were 
perfect. As the correlations depart from 1.00 there is an increased amount 
of “free” variance. If this were due simply to error, it should affect item 
placement in a random fashion and the differences among means should 
conform to chance distribution. If there were a systematic effect of some 


sort on the judgments of these items, however, the mean differences would 
be inflated and the null hypothesis rejected, 


Table 2 presents the means of the six groups and the F ratio for each of 
the 14 psychological needs. The higher the mean, the more socially desirable 
the items making up that need were judged to be by the members of tha 
group. Each entry represents the average relative deviate of the social 
desirability scale values of the 10 items which comprise a particular need 
for a particular group. The rank order and th 


l e z score separation of the 
14 needs as judged by a particular group can be determined by inspecting 
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the columns. Inspecting the rows will show the rank order of the groups in 
respect to the judged social desirability of a particular need. 


TABLE 2 
THE MEAN OF THE SIX GROUPS ON FOURTEEN PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS AND THE OVER-ALL 
F Test 

Need Coll. Nisei Nor. NE HS Hos. F 
Ach 39 56 At 71 34 49 1.12 
Def 13 23 04 04 15 43 2.02 
Ord 40 79 22 65 51 86 5.248% 
Exh — 82 — 88 — .78 —1.19 — 74 — 97 2.27 
Aut — .59 — .84 — .56 — .36 — .57 — 48 1.88 
Aff 1.02 1.01 87 -68 1.12 -65 3.46** 
Int 10 — .24 — 46 — .10 — 34 — .28 4.12%% 
Suc 06 05 37 — .16 -04 -00 2.89* 
Dom — .81 — .71 — .73 — 42 — .78 — .67 1.85 
Nur ZT 74 .80 -61 69 1 54+ 
Chg 45 35 71 44 69 25 2.89* 
End 47 65 .20 42 46 63 1.90 
Het Az 21 .20 04 16 ne 3.07* 
Agg —1.92 —1.90 —1.40 —1.35 —1.81 —1.64 4.68%* 


Note: Means are based upon 10 items which make up each need, after the scale 
values were transformed into relative deviates. 


*Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 


The seven needs for which the F ratio was significant at or beyond the .05 
level were further analyzed by the Tukey significant gaps and stragglers pro- 
cedure (15). The mean of the Norwegian group on the items making up n 
Order was significantly lower than the means of the five other groups. The 
mean of the college group was lower than the four remaining groups. The 
mean for the college group on » Intraception was significantly higher than 
the other five groups. The mean for the Norwegians was higher than all 
the rest on n Succorance. The hospital group was lower than all other groups 
on n Heterosexuality. The NE students judged the n Aggression items to 
be more socially desirable than the other groups and the Norwegian students 
judged them to be more socially desirable than did the hospital, high school, 
or college groups. The means of the six groups on n Affiliation and n Change 
could not be significantly differentiated by the gaps and stragglers test al- 
though there was excessive variability present among them. 


C. Discussion 


“It is apparent from Table 1 that there is considerable agreement in the 
judgments of social desirability by these six groups. This has been a con- 
sistent finding in the studies reviewed by Edwards (4). The groups which 
show the greatest agreement in terms of this overall evaluation are the three 
American student groups, i.¢., the American college, the Nisei from the 
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University of Washington, and the Tacoma, Washington, high school group. 
The Norwegians show the greatest divergence in that five of the six lowest 
correlations involve this group. The NE students tend to be next most 
discrepant, with the American hospitalized group falling between them and 
the three American student groups. In a crude way these correlations may 
define a continuum of similarity in the social desirability stereotype, but this 
interpretation should be made with caution. The nec ity of translating 
the items into Norwegian and the fact that the NE students were unfamiliar 
with some idioms may be sufficient explanation of the differences in the 
correlations. However, peculiarities of translation and idiomatic differences, 
while they might attenuate the correlations, should not be systematically 
related to the set of statements making up any one of the 14 psychological 
needs, i.e., it is less likely that items representing a particular need would 
be differentially affected as a group. 


For heuristic Purposes, it is interesting to examine the means in ‘Table 2 
and attempt to gain a somewhat richer impression of the differences among 
the groups than is yielded by the statistical analysis already summarized. 
Although this is done at the expense of statistical confidence, some consistent 
patterns do seem to emerge. 

The Near East students judged Achievement, Autonomy, Dominance, and 
Aggression items to be more socially desirable than the other five groups. 
They judged Deference, Exhibitionism, Succorance, and Nurturance items 
to be less socially desirable than all the other groups. Only the hospital 
group judged the Affiliation and Heterosexuality 


desirable than did this group of students. The NE group seems to value the 
stronger, active needs. 


The impression is obtained that these are determined, 
self-sufficient individuals oriented towards mastery of the environment. In 
interpreting this Picture, it is difficult to separate out the values of Near East 
culture from the values peculiar among students at the American University 
of Beirut (AUB). The University, historically, has the reputation of a se- 
lect training ground for leaders in the Arab world, including political leaders 
for the nationalistic movement. Therefore, it is possible that it is in the 
selection for, and training at, AUB that these students learn to place high 
value on such active and ambitious needs as Achievement, Autonomy, Domi- 
nance, and Aggression while devaluating such traits as Deference, Exhibition- 
ism, Succorance, and Nurturance. On the other hand, 4UB students cer 
tainly are not alone among Arabs in their nationalism and determination 
to show the world their worth. It would be interesting to find how repre- 
sentative these students are of other segments of Near E i 
their evaluations. 

The Nisei judged the Endurance and Hete 


items to be less socially 


astern society 1n 


rosexuality items to be more 
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socially desirable, and the Autonomy items to be less socially desirable than 
the other five groups. Only the hospital group judged Deference and Order 
items to be more desirable or Change items to be less desirable than did the 
Nisei. There are two interesting aspects of this qualitative description of 
the Nisei: These needs conform fairly well to a popular stereotype of the 
oriental; and they seem to define a kind of rigidity or compulsivity factor. 
The latter is interesting in view of their similarity to the hospital group, 
which was somewhat more extreme in its evaluation of Order, Endurance, 
and Change. The points of difference between the Nisei and hospital groups 
seem to define another factor probably critical in mental health: The Nisei 
rate the Affiliation and Heterosexuality items higher and the Aggression 
items lower than the hospital group, all of which involve relationships with 
people. 

The students in the Norwegian sample were most comparable in age to 
the high school students and their judgments of social desirability were 
similar in many ways to those of the high school group. Only the mean of 
the high school group was lower on the Achievement items or higher on 
the Exhibitionism items. On the other hand, compared to the high school 
group, only the Norwegian students were higher on the Change items or 
lower on the Intraception items. In addition to these needs, the Norwegian 
group was the lowest of all groups on the Order and Endurance items, and 
the highest of all on the Succorance items. This constellation of relationships 
seems consistent with the younger age of this group of students. They appear 
to value the less serious, striving or demanding items of behavior than the 
college students in other cultures. 

The three remaining groups, which have been referred to as reference 
groups, have been compared in a previous paper (9), but will be dealt with 
briefly here in the context of the new comparison groups. The mean of the 
hospital group was highest of all groups on Deference, Order, and Nurtur- 
ance, and lower than all others on Affiliation, Change, and Heterosexuality. 
Only the Nisei were higher on Endurance. Only the NE group was higher 
on Autonomy and Dominance or lower on Exhibitionism and Succorance. 
The outstanding features of the college group seem to be held in common 
with the High School and the Nisei, i.e, the means of the three American 
student groups tend to cluster together on many of the needs. It seems im- 
portant to them to be friendly (Affiliation), but relatively unimportant to 
dominate or to be autonomous or aggressive. In a loose way, these may 
be American characteristics. Within the last few years there has been much 
discussion of the changing American character type (12, 16). Riesman’s 
description (12) of the “other-directed” type emphasizes the need to be liked, 
to conform to the peer group, to avoid power. To the organization man 
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eat? 
portrayed by Whyte (16) conformity, “belongingness,” and ‘ togetherness 
have become virtues. In a superficial way, at least, the findings of this study 
seem to present a similar picture of the American character. 


D. SUMMARY 


Social desirability scale values of a large number of personality statements 
from six fairly distinct groups were available for comparison. Intercorrelation 
of the scale values revealed a high degree of agreement among the groups in 
what constituted socially desirable and undesirable behavior in others. 

The items were analyzed in terms of 14 psychological needs represented 
in the item pool and attempts were made to characterize each of the Sx 
groups relative to the others in terms of their judgments of the social desira- 
bility of the items which made up each need. 
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PERCEPTION OF RECIPROCITY AND THE GROUPING 
PRINCIPLE* 


Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University 


NatHan Kocan, RENATO TAGIURI, AND BERNARD PORTIS, Jr 


a A. INTRODUCTION 


A major determinant of the visibility or “transparency” of interpersonal 
preferences in a group is the presence or absence of reciprocation. When 
member Æ chooses member B, the identification of this choice by the other 
members is much more likely if member B reciprocates member 4’s choice 
(3). Several processes may account for this fact. It may be that when a 
person feels reciprocated he may manifest his preferences more openly. But 
the visibility of choice when reciprocation is erroneously judged to be present 
is significantly lower than when reciprocation is a reality (1). This suggests 
that the manifestations of the chooser alone are not sufficient to account for 
the high visibility of reciprocated choices. Some process utilizing the dyadic 
interaction must then be proposed. The high visibility might, for example, 
be a function of the very nature of the perceptual unit formed by the recip- 
rocal behavior. Thus, when the preferences of two persons are reciprocally 
oriented the behavior of each may “stand out” more than if reciprocity of 
orientation is absent. Orientation may consist of any number of activities 
implying some selection of one member over others, e.g., physically moving 
toward, agreeing with, giving things to, talking to, spending time with a 
person, and so on. 

That reciprocal orientation may constitute a basis for perceptual unit 
formation is suggested by Gestalt principles of perception. Good continua- 
tion, one of the grouping principles, is especially appropriate here in view 
of its stress on the directionality of the elements. In order to apply this 
to the problem of choice visibility, one has to 
ditions analogous to the social situation, i.e., 
he grouping of elements would occur in 


principle of visual perception 
make sure it holds under con 


in stimulus configurations where t ; 
pairs on the basis of their orientation relative to one another. Experimental 


support for this principle is not available, though there is some phenomeno- 
logical evidence. Accordingly, special stimulus materials were prepared con- 
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sisting of five dots with a line extending from each dot in the direction of 
one of the other dots. 

In brief, the present experiment tests the hypothesis that lines pointing 
toward one another, i.e., reciprocally oriented, are more perceptible than 
lines which are not part of a reciprocal pair. 


B. METHOD 

1. Stimuli 
Ten stimulus slides were used. One served for demonstration purposes. 
The remaining nine experimental slides were divided into three sets as indi- 
cated in Figure 1 (the sets—4, B, and C—are shown horizontally). Within 
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THE STIMULUS PATTERNS 


each set, one slide contains no reciprocal pairs, one slide contains one recip- 
rocal pair, and one slide contains two reciprocal pairs. This is indi- 
cated by the 0, 1, and 2 designation in the vertical dimension of Figure 1- 
The three sets differ only in the arrangement of the lines. Within each set 
the pattern of lines is held constant exce 


pt for the changes required to 
convert the zero reciprocal to a one-re 


ciprocal pattern, and the one-reciprocal 
to a two-reciprocal pattern. It should also be noted that the demonstration 
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slide contained no reciprocal pairs. This precluded the premature emergence 
of an expectancy for reciprocally oriented lines. 


2. Ss and Procedure 


A total of 48 Ss, 13 male and 35 female undergraduates from Harvard 
Summer School classes, were assigned at random to four groups of 12 Ss 
each. For Group I, the slides appeared as shown in Figure 1. The patterns 
were rotated clockwise 90°, 180°, and 270° for Groups II, III, and IV, 
respectively. Each S received a booklet of ten dot-patterns (without the lines) 
corresponding to the dot-patterns to be flashed on the screen. A face sheet 
contained the following instructions: 

We are going to project a series of slides on the screen. Each slide 


will be presented for a few seconds. Every slide consists of five dots, 
each of which has a short line extending from it and pointed in the 
direction of one of the other dots. 

We should like you to look at the slides and reproduce the figures on 
the blanks in this booklet. The dots are already printed in the booklet, 
so you need draw in the lines only. First, we shall present a demon- 
stration slide. Turn to the next page of your booklet. 


E then gave the following oral instructions: 


The demonstration slide will appear on the screen for a few seconds. 
After the slide is removed, try to reproduce the lines as best you can, 
Remember that the lines point in the direction of one of the other dots. 


Ready? 


E then projected the demonstration slide on the screen for a period of 
four seconds. After Ss completed the task of reproducing the lines for the 
demonstration slide, Æ continued with the instructions: 

All right. I shall flash the demonstration figure on the screen again in 
order that you may check the accuracy of your reproductions. Notice 
that there is but one line extending from each dot, and that each line is 
pointed directly at another dot. This will be the case in each of the 
slides that follow. 


draw in the lines until after the 
ance may be difficult, but do the very best you can. Guess if you are 


There will be nine slides in all. Do not begin to 
figure is withdrawn. Perfect perform- 


not sure. 


Each of the nine experimental slides was projected for a two-second period, 


a time interval found optimal in pretests. The demonstration slide was ex- 
posed for four seconds to remove any doubts Ss might have regarding the 


feasibility of the task. 
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The order of presentation of the slides (Cl, BO, A2, B1, C2, AO, B2, CO, 
Al, cf. Figure 1) was such that no slides containing the same number of re- 
ciprocal pairs or belonging to the same set followed one another. This order 
insured that perceptual performance on any specific slide could not be attrib- 
uted to recall of an immediately preceding arrangement. 


C. Resutts 


It will be recalled that the hypothesis states that the visibility of reciprocal- 
ly oriented lines is greater than the visibility of lines not involved in reciprocal 
pairs. Accordingly, we obtained the percentage? of errors for each § on the 
two types of lines under consideration: reciprocated and non-reciprocated. 
Average percentages appear in Table 1. Columns B and C show the errors 
for the patterns with one reciprocal pair. Columns D and E give the errors 
for patterns with two reciprocal pairs. 


Application of the Wilcoxon matched pairs test (2) to the percentage error 
scores of individual Ss yields T values statistically significant beyond the .01 
level for three of the four groups in the B vs. C comparison and beyond the 
-05 level for three of the four groups in the D vs. E comparison. Group III 
falls slightly short of significance (p = 07) on the D vs. E comparison. 
The result that is most sharply out of line is the B vs. C comparison for 
Group IV.4| When the four groups are combined,® however, the resultant 
p-values for both comparisons are less than .01. The evidence, then, is in 


SAll error scores were converted into percentages in view of variations in the 
frequency of occurrence of reciprocal and non-reciprocal lines in the different patterns- 

4It should be noted that the B column yields the one value that is appreciably out 
of line relative to the corresponding figures for the other three groups. There would 
appear to be something about reciprocally oriented lines in one reciprocal pattern 
that makes them less visible when exposed in Position IV. We repeated the Position 
IV portion of the experiment with a new group of 15 Ss. The mean percentage of 
errors for reciprocals (B) and non-reciprocals (C) now came to 37.8 and 38-5) 
respectively (# = .44). The results for this new group point decisively to the pres- 
ence of a systematic difference when the slides are exposed in the specific position 
under consideration. A thorough scrutiny of the data revealed the presence of a 
“top-bottom” effect. In general, Ss tend to make relatively more errors on lines lo- 
cated at the bottom of the stimulus patterns, This phenomenon can best be demon- 
strated with the three patterns containing no reciprocally oriented lines. These pat- 
terns permit one to examine the effect apart from the possibly confounding infiuence 
of reciprocity. For the lines at the top, the percentage of errors is 32.0. The lines 
at the bottom yield an error percentage of 45.3. This difference is significant at the 
.001 level (chi-square = 13.5, one d.f.). Since reciprocal pairs occur in the botgm 
location most frequently in Position IV, the deviant results for that position may be 
attributed to the influence of the “top-bottom” effect. 

5Mosteller and Bush (2) caution against combining tests of significance for non- 
parametric data. Accordingly, we employed the sign test across groups as a quick 
method of assessing the influence of reciprocal orientation in the 48 Ss taken as 4 
whole. 


TABLE 1 
‘THE PERCEPTIBILITY OF RECIPROCALLY AND NON-RECIPROCALLY ORIENTED LINES 


Mean percentage error 


One recip- Two recip- 
rocal pair rocal pairs 
No Non- Non- 
Position reciprocal Recip. Recip. Recip. Recip. Significance tests 
and group N pairs lines lines lines lines (one-tail p) 
A B Cc D E BvsC DvsE AvsC CvsE Avs E 
I 12 40.6 13.9 36.1 8.3 36.1 01 02 16 A7 32 
Il 12 35.0 11.1 38.0 5.6 22.2 001 01 70 03 03 
ll 12 42.2 19.4 47.2 12.5 25.0 O01 .07 86 01 07 
IV 12 37.2 33.3 34.2 16.7 30.6 58 02 35 32 07 
Combined 48 38.8 19.4 38.9 10.8 28.5 01 01 n.s. 01 02 


Note: The test of significance used on the separate groups is the Wilcoxon statistic for matched pairs. The Dixon-Mood sign 
test was applied to the combined data. 
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firm support of the hypothesis respecting the greater visibility of reciprocally 
directed lines. 

If reciprocity induces a perceptual grouping effect, then, when it is present, 
the overall complexity of the perceptual task should be reduced, thereby en- 
hancing the visibility of lines that do not belong to a reciprocal pair. To test 
this hypothesis, we obtained the Percentage of errors made by an S on the 
Patterns containing no reciprocal pairs (cf. Column A of ‘Table 1). These 
data were then compared with the percentage of errors § made in identify- 
ing the orientation of non-reciprocal lines in patterns containing one and two 
reciprocal pairs. The significance tests performed on the appropriate com- 
parisons are shown in Columns A vs. C, C vs. E, and A vs. E of Table 1. 
The presence of one reciprocal pair does not raise the perceptibility of the 
non-reciprocal lines (4 vs. C). Two pairs of reciprocally oriented lines, on 
the other hand, materially raise the visibility of the one remaining non- 
reciprocal component (4 ys, E): The perceptibility of non-reciprocal lines 
when two reciprocal pairs are Present is also higher than the perceptibility 
of non-reciprocal lines in Patterns with one reciprocal pair (C vs. EJ: 

While the above hypothesis holds for patterns with two reciprocal pairs, 
it is apparent that perceptual unit formation over one portion of the stimulus 
need not facilitate the apprehension of parts not involved in the unit. 


D. CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


The perceptual principle of good continuation is clearly applicable to the 
stimulus patterns employed in the present e 
ing of pairs of elements occurs on the basis of their respective orientation. 
The evidence increases the legitimacy of proposing the grouping principle as 


an hypothetical explanation for the high visibility of mutual interpersonal 
choices, 


xperimental investigation. Group- 
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A COMPARISON OF PERSONALITY, INTELLIGENCE, AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF TWO CRIMINAL GROUPS* 


School of Medicine, University of Colorado Medical Center 


Marvin W. Kaun? 


A. PURPOSE 
was to determine if two different types of anti- 
social behavior could be differentiated on the basis of configurations of per- 
From a survey of the literature of criminal groups Lowrey 
(5) has concluded that psychodiagnostic classification as such is not sig- 
nificantly related to the type of antisocial behavior. He concludes there is 
no such entity as a “criminal type” but rather that complex psychological 
patterns are involved. In addition studies by Glueck and Glueck (2) indicate 
that neither delinquency nor the nature of the antisocial act can be directly 
inferred from cultural factors. Kluckhohn (3) in this regard states: “Types 
of crime and incidence of crime are presumptively culturally influenced, but 
no definitive studies of these topics exist.” 

It appeared to the author that the failure of previous studies to obtain 
significant relationships might have been due to over simplification in the 
predictive variables employed. The Glueck and Glueck (2) study in which 
attitude toward authority was used as a predictor of delinquency suggested a 


fruitful approach, It was thought that by viewing the antisocial act in terms 
of a personality structure and dynamics, which theoretically could account 
for the act, constellations of speci l and psychological factors might 
well have greater predictive value 


fic cultura 
than either gross diagnostic classifications 
or cultural variables, considered sep 
empt W 


arately. 
as made to postul 
count for a specific antisocial act, in this 
stellation could distinguish those 
those who have committed a 
burglary was chosen as 


The purpose of this study 


sonality factors. 


In the present study an att ate a particular con- 
stellation of personality factors to ac 
case, murder, and to determine if this con 


who have committed the act of murder from t 
less violent crime. For the purposes of conveniency 
the less violent act. 

From a rather general psych 


ered that the act of murder coul 
A which control of sadistic hostility was gene 
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ame of reference, it was consid- 
a personality structure 
maintained, but 


oanalytic fr 
d be accounted for by 
rally rigidly 
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at the same time, occasionally could impulsively break through the defenses. 
This personality constellation is somewhat along the lines of what has been 
described as the “anal expulsive character” (1). The following hypothesis 
was tested: Murderers are more likely than burglars to have personalities 
which are characterized by the potential for an impulsive breakthrough of 
ordinarily rigidly controlled sadistic hostility, and by fewer resources for 
other than direct expression of hostility. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were individuals who were admitted to a psychiatric hospital 
over a two-year period for evaluation of legal sanity. In almost all cases 
they had pleaded not guilty by reason of insanity. 

The murderer group (Ms) consisted of 12 males and 3 females charged 
with murder. The burglar group (Bs) consisted of 24 males charged with 
burglary. 

2. Procedure 


From the psychiatric summary 15 social history variables were tabulated. 
Wechsler-Bellevue weighted sub-test scores, Rorschach scoring categories, 
and Rorschach content categories were also tabulated. The two groups were 
compared on each variable to determine if they were drawn from the same 
or from different populations with respect to the variable. With the excep- 
tion of the Wechsler-Bellevue where F and ¢ tests were used, Chi Square 
Corrected for continuity was employed for most other comparisons. 


C. Resutrs 
1. Social and Psychiatric Variables 


A comparison of the M and B 
given in Table 1. As can be seen 


In a number of variables 
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and the mean B age was 26.70. Further, the age of the M’s was considerably 
more variable than that of the B’s (the F-ratio for this variable was 5.142, 
which is significant at better than the .01 level of confidence). There was 
a strong suggestion that a sex difference exists between the two groups, in 
as much as 25 per cent of the Ms were female, while the Bs were exclusively 
male. A significant racial difference between the two groups was found. 
The Bs were predominantly white Americans, while about half of the M 
group were Spanish-American or Negro—the latter both are rather under- 
privileged groups in the area sampled. Educationally there was a tendency 


for the Bs to be somewhat higher. These data suggest that while the eco- 


nomic level is similar for both groups, age and cultural background factors 
are different. 
TABLE 1 
CH1 SQUARE VALUES AND LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE COMPARISON OF THE M anv B 
GROUPS ON THE SOCIAL HISTORY VARIABLES 


Level of 
Variable Chi square significance 
Age 3.853 .05 
Sex 2.769 10 
Race 5.852 02-01 
Religion 400 .60 
Occupational level 116 .70 
Occupational stability 1.879 20-10 
Marital status 699 40 
Marital stability 1.529 30-20 
Previous arrest 11.914 01 
More than one arrest , 3.262 “10-.05 
Drinking at time of crime .080 .80 
Education K 1.140 .30-.20 
Psychiatric diagnosis given 055 90 
Judged insane 4.634 .03 , 
Diagnosed psychotic or .002 (Fisher- 
character disorder Yates exact 
method) 


Variables reflecting previous history and behavior suggest that the M group 
has been significantly more stable and conforming than the Bs. There was 
a strong trend for Ms to be both occupationally and maritally more stable 
than the Bs, although for both groups there is a history of considerable shift- 
ing. The Bs had a much greater frequency of previous arrests than the Ms 
and tended to have a record of more than one arrest, while the Ms rarely 
had more than one. These differences are accentuated by the fact that the 
older age of the Ms would allow for a greater history of and opportunity 
for changing jobs, changing wives, etc. It is felt that these differences are 
more behavior rigidity in the M group than in the B group. 


suggestive of S P 
rtion of each group was judged abnormal, in 


While about the same propo 
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terms of psychiatric evaluation, the Js were judged legally insane signifi- 
cally more frequently than the Bs. The groups also differed significantly in 
the type of diagnosis. The Ms were diagnosed psychotic most frequently, 
while the Bs were most frequently diagnosed as character disorders. “These 
data suggest that murder is morely likely to be associated with very severe 
personality disturbances, than is burglary. Both this finding and the finding 
that the JJ group has a more stable, social history, seem consistent with the 
original hypothesis. 


2. Intelligence 


Since all Wechsler-Belleyue subtests were not given in every case, esti- 
mate of full scale JQ was obtained by prorating where necessary. The mean 
estimated JQ was 94.64 for the JJ group and 103.00 for the B group. While 
variability did not differ significantly between the two groups (F = 1.426), 
the difference between the means was significant between the .10 to the .20 
level of confidence (¢ — 1.128), suggesting that the B group functions at 
a somewhat higher intellectual level than the M group. 

It was felt that the rigidity hypothesized for the J group would be most 
likely to be manifested intellectually by difficulties in abstraction, Thus, of 
the four subtests available for all cases (Information, Comprehension, Simi- 
larities, and Block Design), it was predicted that Als would have the most 
difficulty with the Block Design and Similarities, Specifically it was predicted 
that the AZ group’s lowest scores would occur on these two subtests, and also 
that the JZ group would score significantly lower than the B group on both 
of these measures. 


TABLE 2 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE MEAN WEIGHTED SCORES AND RANK ORDER For Four SUBTESTS 
OF THE M AND B Groups 


Murderers Burglars 
F Mean Mean 
Subtest rank order Mean weight rankorder Mean weight 
Comprehension 1.77 10.00 2.00 10.563 
Similarities 2.59 8.182 3.00 8.875 
Information 2.59 7.909 2.85 9.063 
Block Design 3.04 7.090 1.21 10.938 


Table 2 gives the mean weighted scores and the mean rank order of each 
of the four subtests for each group. An analysis of variance of the weighted 
scores of the four AZ subtests yielded an F ratio of 3.427 significant between 
.05 and .01 levels of confidence. Block Design was significantly the lowest 
subtest for the Ms, while similarities was tied with information as the next 
lowest rank. The analysis of variance of the weighted scores of the four 
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subtests of the B group yielded an F ratio of +.240 significant between the 
05 and .01 levels, and Block Design was significantly the highest subtest. 
Analysis of variance of the subtests of the groups together yielded an F ratio 
of 17.56 significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. As may be seen, this 
difference was largely the result of a highly significant difference between 
the groups on Block Design. 

Since weighted scores were used, comparison of Block Deigns for the two 
groups was computed using a type of covariance analysis described by Walker 
and Levy (7) to equate for the factor of age. A ¢ value of 2.20 was ob- 
This value is significant at the .05 level of confidence with 23 degrees 


tained. 


of freedom. 
It is felt that the Wechsler-Bellevue data generally support the hypothesis 


of greater rigidity in the M group as reflected by poorer abstract reasoning. 
This appears clearer in the case of performance abstraction than in verbal, 
even where the age factor was controlled. The relatively high comprehension 
score obtained for both groups is of note, since this subtest is often thought 
of as a measure of social judgment. Perhaps it can be accounted for, in the 
case of the Ms, in terms of their tendency toward conformity. In the case 
of the Bs, poor social understanding does not appear to be a factor in their 
antisocial behavior. 
3. Rorschach 

values of the comparison of the M and B 
egories. The extended F minus 
M group—a finding which is 


Table 3 gives the Chi Square v 
major Rorschach scoring cat 


groups for the 
significantly higher for the 


per cent was 


TABLE 3 
AND ONE TAILED LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE COM- 


CH ARE VALUE AND TWO 
pisao à RORSCHACH SCORING FACTORS 


PARISON OF THE M AND B GROUPS ON 
Two tailed One tailed 
level of level of 
Score Chi square significance significance 
R .574 0 
Location (%, D%, dfo, 
7 i) 006 to 406 .95 to .60 
we Bae Aie) 1.463 30-20 15—.10 
Extended F — % 3.319 de 03 
Extended F + % 085 re 
FM % 1052 i 
M. % 465 50 
Color % 
a. with F .529 st m ai 
b. without F 1.823 Sa aoet 
& C/ % 1.823 e 10—. 
Shadi 271 : 
en á -084 80 
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consistent with the evidence of more psychosis in the M group, and also with 
the hypothesis of poorer emotional control. 

Strong suggestive trends of higher F per cent and higher color per cent 
in the case of the Ms are also consistent with the hypothesis of greater rigidity 
and greater impulsivity. In view of the fact that these differences were spe- 
cifically predicted, there seems some justification for a one tailed test of 
significance. If this is done, both differences approach the .05 level of con- 
fidence. A further finding in support of the hypothesis was a tendency for 
the Ms to use fewer scoring categories and less variety of content than the 
Bs, which is suggestive of a personality with fewer resources for coping 
with emotions. 

The Rorschach content was categorized according to Shafer’s (6) the- 
matic analysis. Ratios of the number of times a given content occurred to 
the total number of responses is given in Table 4. While no test of sig- 

TABLE 4 


RORSCHACH CONTENT ANALYSIS (SCHAFER’S CATEGORIES): THE RATIO OF FREQUENCY OF 
CONTENT TO NUMBER OF RESPONSES FOR THE M AND B Groups 


Category M B 
Oral 2.5 2.8 
Anal 4 .333 
Sado-masochistic 3.0 3.2 
Authority 8 2 
Superego A .2 
Strength and weakness 1.4 38 
Rejection of sexual role 1.8 2.9 
Body narcissism 0 E. 
Reproduction 3 2 
Age and death 4 0 


nificance between the groups was performed on this data, the groups do 
not by inspection appear to differ greatly in the areas of content. It is of 
note that sado-masochistic content occurs most frequently for both groups, 
suggesting that hostility is an important factor in both Ms and Bs. It is 
perhaps the handling of the hostility which may distinguish the type of anti- 
social act elicited. In the case of the Ms with rigid (high F per cent) but 
poor control (high extended F minus per cent) and impulsive acting out tend- 
encies (high C per cent) more destructive behavior could be anticipated than 
for the B group. 
D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS a 


The data indicates that groups of individuals committing two quite dif- 
ferent criminal acts can be distinguished on the basis of certain aspects 
of social history, patterning of intellectual abilities, and Rorschach test re- 
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$ Í the kinds of factors that distinguish the groups are 
consistent with the hypothesis that Ms are more likely than Bs to have 
personalities which could permit characteristic impulsive breakthrough of 
sadistic hostility which usually is ordinarily rigidly controlled, and also for 
Ms to have less personality resources for expression of their feelings. The 
Rorschach data supports the hypothesis most directly, with the higher F and 
F minus per cents indicating both more rigidity and poorer control and the 
higher C per cent supporting the impulsivity aspect hypothesized for the Ms. 
While sado-masochistic content was the highest content used for both groups. 
the particular control of this hostility seems to suggest that this is the Epe 
of affect which is more rigidly controlled in the murderer group, and which 
can more readily overcome rigid controls in an impulsive way. The poorer 
abstract abilities among the Ms on the Wechsler-Bellevue are further evi- 
dence in support of the hypothesis of greater rigidity in this group. It is also 
felt that the tendency for the Ms to have a history of greater occupational 
and marital stability and fewer arrests supports the hypothesis of greater 


relative social rigidity for the M group. In brief, it seems that the hypothesis 
is generally confirmed by the data, and that the factors of rigidity, impul- 
sivity, and sadistic hostility can provide a dynamic explanation of such a 


deviant act as murder. 
The extent to which the greater ri 


sponses. In general, 


gidity of the murderers is a function of 


greater age is difficult to ascertain, although in the one instance (Block 
Design) where it was possible to control for age through a covariance pro- 
cedure, the difference, while being lessened, was still significant at the .05 
level of confidence. The poor contro. lsivity of the Ms 


l and greater impu 
could also be accounted for by the greater incidence of psychosis in the mur- 
derer group, yet few psychotics are known to commit murder. Cultural 
differences suggested by the racial differences of the two groups may also 
be a factor, since violence is probably more frequent in economically low 
Spanish-American and Negro groups. The greater social stability and fewer 
arrests noted in the Jf group suggests, however, that they are generally a 
much more conforming group than the burglars. This seems consistent with 
an estimate by Laws (4) that less than 15 per cent 0 


f murders are com- 
mitted by habitual criminals. 

While these results appear to confirm the original hy 
tidns concerning the sample should be considered: since 
pleaded insanity and were evaluated for such were included, the sample may 
not be representative of murders or burglars. Also the age difference of the 
groups could be the result of a biased sample. Although these personality 
differences were predicted, cr ation of these findings would be useful. 


pothesis, some limita- 
only individuals who 


oss-valid 
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THE ROLE OF EGO DEFENSE IN ACADEMIC REPUTATIONS* 


Clinical Psychology Service, VA Hospital, Sheridan, Wyomin, 
~~ g 


FrepericK R. FOSMIRE' 


A. PROBLEM 


The responses of 90 students at a western state university to an open-ended 
questionnaire indicate that students on that campus tend to agree with one 
arding the reputations for difficulty acquired by various fields of 

3 re allowed to list as many as five specialties 
having “hard” and “easy” reputations. Some fields were named “hard” 
as often as 25 times and not named “easy” once. For example, Law, Chem- 
istry, Pre-medical, Pharmacy, and Mathematics were not designated “easy” 
by even one respondent, but they were named “hard,” respectively, by 45, 37, 
27, 27, and 25 students. Other fields were almost as preponderantly named 
“easy.” These data were grouped into the specialization categories em- 
ployed by Wolfle and Oxtoby in their report on the scholastic aptitude of 
students specializing in different fields (2). A rank-order test of relationship 
revealed a correlation of +.61 between the ranking by reputation for difficulty 
and the Selective Service College Qualification Test (SSCQT) results re- 
ported by Wolfle and Oxtoby. Unfortunately, the students did not utilize 
the same breakdown of specialties as Wolfle and Oxtoby ; therefore, the com- 
ne-half of the fields on which those investigators reported 
The original sample of 90 students was representative 
h regard to class and sex (Freshman men, Fresh- 


another reg 
specialty (1). The students we 


parison omitted o 
aptitude test results. 
of the student population wit 


man women, etc.)- 
B. PROCEDURE 


d at the same university to cr alidate 

study and to test two additional hypoth- 
eses. Eighteen of the fields of specialization named by Wolfle and Oxtoby 
were listed in random orde 


The present study was conducte OSS- 
the results of the original reputation 
r, and 350 students, who were chosen as subjects 
is classes scheduled for a particular 
k the 18 fields, by reputed difficulty, from most to least 


adent was asked to specify his major. 
he correlation between the sample’s ranking 


only because they were attending variou 


hour, were asked to ran 
dificult. In addition, each respor 
The first hypothesis was that t 


n Tomsovic contributed 


ial Office on April 15, 1957. 
f these results. 
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by difficulty and the tanking of SSCQT results would not differ significantly 
from +.61 (the correlation obtained in the original study). The second was 
that, according to the principle that one tries to maintain as favorable a self- 
concept as possible, students majoring in a field would rank that field at least 
as difficult as, or greater in difficulty than, its assigned rank by students ma- 
joring in other fields. It was assumed that it is ego-enhancing to succeed in 
a “difficult” field. The third hypothesis was that the rankings by students 
majoring in fields ranking high in difficulty reputation would correlate more 
highly with SSCQOT aptitude rankings than the rankings by students major- 
ing in fields having reputations for being less difficult. The rationale under- 
lying this hypothesis is that one of the important determinants of a student’s 
selection of a field of specialty is the field’s reputation for difficulty. Students 
who exhibit marked sensitivity to difficulty reputations were expected to 


select majors with greater ego-enhancing reputations consistent with the stu- 
dents’ interests and aptitudes. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Kendall’s tau coefficient (corrected for ties) between ranking by difficulty 
the SSCQT ranking of all 18 fields is +.57. This was obtained by cal- 
culating the mean difficulty scores for each of the 18 fields assigned by all 
respondents excluding those majoring in the field. The normal deviate for 
a tau of .57 is 3.30, and 3.54 for a tau of .61, indicating that both are sig- 
nificant beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence. Scores assigned to each 
field by the majors in the field were excluded, since the sample was thought 
to be overly-represented by students in some fields and it was hypothesized 
that students tend to Overestimate the difficulty of their own fields. The 
fields of Engineering, Languages, Nursing, Agriculture, and Philosophy and 
other Humanities each was represented by less than six respondents and 
therefore are omitted from Table 1. Rankings provided by respondents who 


named as their major Law, Forestry, Journalism, and other fields not readily 
classifiable into one of the 13 fields listed in Table 1 
in the table; however, their 


ranking of all 18 fields. 


Thirteen of the 18 specialties are represented by six or more respondents. 
Comparisons of subjects’ difficulty evaluation of own field and the analogous 
evaluation by non-majors can be made from Table 1. In no case did a grouP 


of subjects rank its major lower in difficulty than its SSCOT rank.2 Majors 
in only one field (English) ranked their field lower i 


, also are not presented 
ratings are included in the difficulty reputation 


n difficulty than it was 


2The fields are ranked in order of fiftieth Percentile SSCOT sc tained by 
AB's in these fields as reported by Wolfle and Oxtoby. OT scores obtaine 
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ranked by non-majors. Thus the first two hypotheses are eoa hizni 
sidered in retrospect, the third hypothesis, which failed confirmation, was hie 
ly conceived. That is, it is not parsimonious. It appears to be confirmed un 
the data are treated so as to cancel the effect of the statistical-psychologica 
artifact described below. B 

Rankings by respondents in the different fields were not equally in agree 
ment with the SSCOT ranks, as can be seen in Table 1. Correlations 
tween the difficulty rankings of each group and the SSCQT ranks YARS 
from +.37 to +.82. If each group's own ranks are included when computing 
correlations, bias favoring the higher ranking fields results from the tendency 
to overestimate difficulty of own field. Assume, for example, equal motivation 
among all respondents to overestimate rank of own field; then zapondenis 
in higher ranking fields, as a function of their position, had less opportunity 
to reveal this motivation. For example, Physical Science majors could not 
overestimate their field’s rank at all and Chemistry majors could overestimate 
their field by only one rank step. On the other hand, Physical Pan 
majors could overestimate their own rank by 12 rank steps. When own ran A 
ings are included, respondents in the higher ranking fields appear to be aes 
Perceptive of aptitude ranks when in fact they are limited in the degree n 
which they can overestimate their own ranks, a major source of error H 
ordering the fields by difficulty. Not only is this true in theory; it can b 
demonstrated from these data. If the groups are ranked in order of agree- 
ment with SSCOT results, excluding own ranks when computing nant 
coefficients, this ordering correlates +,14 with SSCQT ranks. The norma 
deviate for a tau of .14 is only .67, failing significance. Inclusion of own ranks 
when computing each group’s agreement with SSCQT data results in an 
ordering which correlates +-.44 with SSCOT ranks. a 

The History majors in this sample provide an excellent example. They rank 
History first in difficulty. If their ranking of themselves is included in their 
overall ordering of the fields, their ordering correlates +.54 with sscoT 
results. When their tanking of themselves is omitted and their ordering > 
the other 12 fields is compared with SSCQT ranks, the coefficient is +82. 
Majors in the Physical Sciences obtain a tau of +.60 between their ordering 
of all 13 fields and SSCOT ranks. When their evaluation of their field A 
omitted, their ranking of the remaining 12 fields correlates +,52 with 
SSCQT results. It can be argued that this method of analysis is unfair, t° 
some respondents, e.g., Physical Science majors, because the difficulty repu 
tations of their fields are less ambiguous than the reputations of some othe 
fields. This may be true, but the advantages of omitting evaluations of own 
field seem to outweigh this disadvantage. Thus, when the artifact is obvi 
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ated, it is seen that the third hypothesis fails confirmation, that there is not 
a statistically significant relationship between SSCOT ranks and degree of 
agreement with SSCQT ranks. 

A student majoring in a low-status field (i.e, one with a reputation for 
being relatively easy) need neither to be insensitive to reputations for diffi- 
culty nor to distort the reputations of all fields. All he must do to maintain 
a favorable self-concept in this area is to misperceive the reputation of his 
own field. The results suggest that this is the ego defense employed. 


D. SuMMARY 

1. Three hundred and fifty students, constituting a sample of unknown 
iveness, were asked to rank 18 fields of specialty, by reputed dif- 
ficulty, from most to least difficult. Their composite ranking correlated -+.57 
with a ranking by Selective Service Qualification Test (SSCQT) perform- 
10,000 holders of the baccalaureate degree (2). This 
correlation coefficient is t from the coefficient (+.61) 
obtained from similar data supplied by a previously drawn sample of 90 
students which was representative by college class and sex of the student 
population on that campus (1). 

2. The data support the hypothesis that students tend to overestimate the 
reputed difficulty of their own fields of specialty. The data also support the 
conclusion that students, in endeavoring to maintain a favorable self-concept 
filiation with a field of specialization, need neither to be insensi- 
for difficulty nor to distort the reputations of all fields. 
and commonly do, misperceive the difficulty reputation of 


representat 


ance of approximately 
not significanty differen 


regarding a 
tive to reputations 
They need merely, 


their own field. 
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REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN INTERRELATIONS AMONG 
AUTHORITARIANISM, ACQUIESCENCE, 
AND ETHNOCENTRISM* 


Department of Psychology, Louisiana State University 


Eucene L. Garer AND BERNARD M. Bass 


A. PROBLEM 

components of the Authoritarian Per- 
f the E and F scales, Adorno and his 
co-workers (1) reported that the correlation between the Ethnocentric and 
ed with successive revisions until a value of about .75 
indicated that the scores on the former could 
from the scores on the latter scale. In sum- 


In their original exposition of the 
sonality based on the development o 


Fascistic scale increas' 
was obtained, At that time, they 
be predicted with fair accuracy 
mary, it was concluded that: 

E varies rather widely from one group 


to another, a matter that seems to depend mainly upon the reliability of 
the scales themselves. . - - It is obvious, therefore, that if the relia- 
bilities of the two scales were increased (which can be done by increas- 

the correlation between E and F 


ing the number of items within each), 
would be high indeed. This is not to say, however, that E and F for 
all practical purposes measure the same thing. A correlation of .775 


means that about two-thirds of the subjects who score in the high quartile 
on the one scale, score in the high quartile on the other, and that there 
are practically no reversals, i.e., cases in which a subject is high on one 


scale but low on the other. 


arance of these findin 
contradictory 
wo scales purport to assess. 
] out the components believed present in the F 
{ the variance in the F scales was actually 
thoritarianism. His findings ap- 


The correlation between F and 


Since the appe gs in 1950, a multiplicity of studies 
have appeared reporting findings both in correlational values, 
as well as in what these t 

In an attempt to partia 
scale, Bass (2) reported that part o 


attributable to acquiescence, rather than au ngs 
peared to indicate that the correlations between the F scale of authoritarian- 


ism and other attitude scales and personality inventories, where all are meas- 
uréd by scores based on evaluations about behavior may be due to some extent 
to a generalized response set to accept generalizations than an authoritarian 


personality core, per s€- 
April 18, 1957- 
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The purpose of the present Paper is to further substantiate and amplify 
this finding by an examination of three population samples who differ in 
regional, sub-cultural background. 


B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The E, F, and Social Acquiescence! scales were administered to 261 college 
freshmen? in three universities. Of this sample,” 82 subjects were students at 
Washburne Univerity, Topeka, Kansas, 108 subjects were tested at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and 71 subjects were tested at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Three regions are thus represented in the present sample: Midwestern, 
Middle Atlantic, and Southern. It was hypothesized initially that varying 
sub-cultural orientations would yield 


differential reactions to these three scales- 
Forty-six per cent of the sample was male. The mean age of the subjects 
was 17.8 years. 
C. ResuLTs anv DISCUSSION 


Intercorrelations among Social Acquiescence, Ethnocentrism, and Authori- 
tarianism are Presented in Table 1. For the Maryland, Kansas, and Louisiana 
samples, the F scale correlated 49, 48, and .16, respectively, with the scale 
of Social Acquiescence. The E scale correlated with the scale of Social 
Acquiescence yielded values of .33, .20, and —.06, respectively. The E-F 
correlation for the three samples varied in the same way: .62, .60, and .+9, 
respectively. Table 1 also includes the same results for all 261 cases pooled 
into a single sample. 

For each of the three samples employed here, some of the E-F covariance 
appears to be accounted for by the actu 
Social Acquiescence. This appears to 
between samples as well as 


al correlation of both measures with 
hold for both the mean differences 
individual performance within samples. The 
Louisiana sample mean scores were the highest, while the Kans: 
were consistently lowest for all three scales,4 Moreover, the Louisiana and 
Kansas samples were almost a standard deviation apart on all three scales, 


indicating that their means were significantly different at well beyond the 
one per cent level, 


means 


1The complete description of the development and evaluation of the Social Acqui- 


i Air a x a- 
r] ase in score with increasing edued 
ntrolled when examining some oth 


8The authors wish to express appreciation to Dr, 
of Maryland, Dr. Bernard Spilka of Washburne University, and Dr. George Flor? 
of Louisiana State University for making their classes available for testing. y 

4In (2, p. 297), these results were reported incorrectly. The sentence should read? 
“The Louisiana sample means were highest while the Kansas sample means wer 
lowest on all three scales,” 


. esit¥ 
Charles Coates of the Universit) 
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: The standard deviations of the three scales also appeared intercorrelated. 
Thus, the Louisiana sample tends to exhibit less variance on the E and F 
scale than the other two samples. This may in part account for the lower 
degree of association among Acquiescence, E, and F in the Louisiana sample. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SOCIAL ACQUIESCENCE, ETHNOCENTRISM, AND AUTHORITARIAN-~ 
IsM SCALES 
Social Ethno- Authori- 
Acquiescence centrism tarianism 
N (S) (E) (F) 

Social 

Acquiescence Kan. 82 .20 AS 
Md. 108 soa Ad 
La. 71 —.06 16 
All 261 28 a7 

Ethnocentrism Kan. 82 -60 

(B) Md. 108 62 

La. 71 AD 
All 261 -63 

Mean Kan. 28.7 2.95 3.92 
Md. 29.9 3.05 4.03 
La. 33.9 3.78 4.52 
All 30.6 3.22 4.11 

SD Kan. 6.2 -96 -65 
Md. 7.7 91 «74 
La. 6.6 80 > ae 
All 3 97 -69 


df= 69; p> 01, re 80 
df= 80;p>.01,r 28 
df = 106; p > 01, r = .25 


From these results, a trend emerges: It is difficult to make quantitative 
estimates of the correlations among these types of culture-sensitive personality 
ssments without specifying the types of sub-cultural samples involved. 
Adorno and his group reported an original correlation value 
nd F for his California sample. Our samples provided 


and, .62 for the Kansas group, and the lower value 
guess that the Kansas and Mary- 


and generally accepted picture of 


of intercorrelational studies of the 
ps composed 


a 
For example, 
of .75 between E a 
values of .60 for Maryl 
of .49 for the Louisiana group- It is our 
land correlation values yield the “best” 
what has been obtained in the majority 
E and F scales, since these most often have been based on grou Jos 
of “socially liberal” northeastern, midwestern, and western communities. 


Inclusion of a southern sample, as reported here, would indicate that a -= 
orientation, and a possible re-interpretation of what actually composes the 
ight be in order. 


authoritarian personality mi 
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Interestingly enough, Bass (2) reported a correlation of only —.20 be- 
tween the F scale and the reversed F (social acquiescence) for a Louisiana 
sample. Two of a number of reversed F studies employing samples from 
other regions yielded positive correlations as high as .35 and .42, (3). The 
most authoritarian and acquiescent sample shows lowest intercorrelations 


among purported measures of the two, partly because of restrictions in range 
which occur. 


From the data presented here, it is indicated that the greater tendency of 
the Southern sample to acquiesce (the means for Kansas, Maryland, and 
Louisiana were 28.7, 29.9, and 33.9, respectively) compared with the other 
groups is consistent with their background differences. In the south, a more 
ready acceptance of the old and tradition 
“southern heritage” is still being defended 
as a group and the greatest acceptance of c 
occur among southern students. 


al still permeates the culture; 
and guarded. More religiosity 
onservatism in social issues also 


D. SUMMARY AND ConcLusions 


In the attempt to examine the effects of regional differences on attitudes 
of authoritarianism, ethnocentricism, and social acquiescence, a sample of 
261 college students representing three national regions were administered 
the F, E, and Social Acquiescence scales. Of this sample, 82 subjects were 
tested at the University of Maryland, 108 at Washburne University u 
Kansas, and 71 in Louisiana. This breakdown yielded a middle-Atlantic 
group, a Midwestern sample, as well as a southern representation. On the 
basis of the intercorrelational analysis of the data, the following conclusions 
‘appear warranted: 

1. The southern sample exhibits less varia 
than the other two samples, 

2. Some of the E-F cov 
relation of these measures 
‘samples. 


nce on the E and F scales 


ariance can be accounted for by the actual cor- 
with Social Acquiescence among non-Southern 


3. The southern Population shows 
less of E and F are related to i 


n tendency to acquiesce to generali- 
o the need for caution in accepting 
as representative of the “all Amer- 
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If attempts to partial out local or sub-cultural differences can be devised, 
perhaps a more general application of reported scale values may be found 
acceptable as descriptive of the culture as a whole. Until that time, it might 
be more fruitful to deal with sub-cultural differences in the attempt to tease 


out personality factors molding these traits. 
o 
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SOME SOCIAL STATUS CRITERIA AND CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP AND CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE* 


Department of Economics and Sociology, lowa State College 


Lee G. BurcHINnat! 


A. THE PROBLEM 


There are many indications that religious interest in the United States is 


at an all-time high. A greater proportion of Americans now belong to churches 
than at any previousy known period in our history. Church construction is 
reportedly at a record peak. Tremendous secular support, especially in the 
mass media, is being given to religious institutions. It also appears as if 
king renewed interest in religious institutions and the rela- 
tions of the religious institutions with other institutions in our society (5, 13). 
However, it can hardly be said that any considerable sociological research 
effort has gone into the investigation of the social correlates of religious 
behavior. Lenski has succinctly summarized the present state of sociological 
ation to the social correlates of religious interest: 


t a few generalizations about the s$ 
n state with any real 
through continued 


researchers are ta 


research in rel 
nt time there are bu ocial 
1s interest which sociologists ca 
be remedied only 
king of prior findings and the sys- 
jous research or existing 


At the prese 


correlates of religiou 
_. This situation can 


h careful rechec 
leads suggested by prev 


assurance. - 
research involving bot! 
tematic follow-up of 


theory (11, P- 544). 
of the present report is to offer additional data relating to some 


teria and church membership and attendance for a rural and 
ands and wives. Specifically, two main questions 
] status criteria such as educational status of 


husbands and wives and the occupational status of the husband differentiate 
between church members and non-members; and (b) do these social character- 
istics differentiate among individuals who differ in their frequency of church 


attendance? Husband-wife es in the frequency of 


‘The purpose 
social status cri 
small town sample of husb: 
are investigated: (a) do socia 


differences and difference 
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church membership and attendance associated with place of residence are 
also investigated. 


B. THe Hyporuesis 


There appears to be considerable agreement among available research find- 
ings that church membership and attendance, especially among Protestants, 
tends to occur with greater frequency among persons of higher social status.? 
As measures of social status, single criteria including education, occupation, 
house-type, or income have been used. Composite indices based on these and 
other characteristics, or judges’ ratings also have been employed. For the 
purposes of the present study, educational status of the husbands and wives 
and the occupational status of the husbands were taken as indices of the 
husbands’ and wives’ social status. If these characteristics are assumed to be 
adequate social status indices, the data from the present study provide an addi- 
tional test of the hypothesis that there is a direct relationship between social 
status and the frequency of church membership and church attendance. It is 
recognized that church attendance is probably an artifact of church member- 
ship (see Table 3), but for the purposes of testing the hypothesis both sets 
of data are analyzed. 


C. METHODOLOGY 


The present data were taken from a study pertaining to family influences 
on the personality development of children. Included in the sample for that 
investigation were 256 fathers and mothers and their fifth-grade children. An 
equal number of families were drawn from rural areas and small towns of 
Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, and Wisconsin. Small towns were defined as towns 
with a population of 10,000 or less by the 1950 Census. Since detailed de- 
scriptions of the sample design for this investigation and the characteristics 
of the families included in the sample have been presented elsewhere, little 
further explanation is given here (2, 8). 

The parents were randomly selected in various communities in the four 
states and the communities were selected by a stratified probability method. 


2See Cantril (3), Duncan and Artis (+), Hollingshead (7), and Kaufmann (9 and 
10). The results of these studies are in general agreement as to the direct association 
between indices of social status and religious interest or behavior. Sometimes the fre- 
quency of church attendance, however, did not vary greatly among the social status 
categories. 

On the other hand, Bultena (1, p.386) found that non-church people were about 
equally represented in every social class as determined by occupational, educational, 
and economic indexes. Lenski (11, p. 536-540) also found a lack of significant vari- 
ation in religious interest among persons of several occupational or educational status 
classes. Differences in religious interest associated with financial status were signifi- 
cant, but not large. 
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The criterion of having a fifth-grade child in the family was imposed as a 
control for the purposes of the major focus of the investigation referred to 
above. Because of the age level control for the child and the requirement 


that both parents had to be living together with their children, the sample 


of parents was drawn from a more restricted population of parents than 


would have been found at large in the rural areas and small towns in the 


four states. Hence, for the purposes of the present report, it must be born 


in mind that the present data pertain to a certain population of rural and 


small town families and only at some risk of error can these data be general- 
ized to the total population within the rural and small town stratifications 


of the four states. 


One interviewer visited the homes of all the families and, in addition to 


other data, obtained information pertaining to the parents’ social histories 
which included the husbands’ and wives’ church membership and frequency 
of church attendance. The field work was conducted during the period from 
October, 1954, to May, 1955. 

It would have been desirable to compare social characteristics of members 
of various denominations, but when the sample was stratified by denomina- 
tional membership, small numbers resulted except for two Protestant groups. 
There were 52 Methodist husbands and wives, 41 Lutheran husbands and 42 
Lutheran wives, and the other denominations, Baptist groups, Catholic, sec- 
tarian groups, Presbyterian groups, and Evangelical groups each included 
less than 20 adherents. Therefore, all church members, regardless of denomi- 
nation, have been combined into a total sample for the analysis. 


D. RESULTS 
1. Social Status Criteria and Church Membership and Attendance 


The percentages listed in Table 1 show that for both husbands and wives 
church membership was much more frequent among persons with a higher 
educational status and in families where the husbands’ occupations were of 
higher status. Non-membership, conversely, was more frequent r hus- 
bands and wives of lower educational and occupational status. e occu- 
pational classification given in able 1 is a very rough o does - 
form an ordinal classification since all farm operators are gen ed in neon 
occupational group. Wide status variations were undoubte ge > ai 
these farm operators. The other three occupational categor! = = 
sumed to form a rank order of occupational status oF ir igi wat 
two extreme categories are compared, the percentages for “ us aaa 
wives show that church membership was asociated with higher occup: 


status of the husbands. 


9S 


TABLE 1 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP oF HUSBANDS AND Wives BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS, OCCUPATION oF HUSBAND, AND PLACE oF RESIDENCE 
Husbands Wives 

Members Non-members Total Members Non-members Total 
Social characteristics N % N % N N % N % N 3 
q 
Educational status h 
Less than 9 years 60 66 31 34 91 42 88 6 12 48 > 
9-12 years 86 78 24 22 110 107 77 32 23 139 3 
Over 12 years 50 91 5 9 55 63 91 6 9 69 g 
b 7 = 3.49" P < .001 C= 2,59 P< .005 a 
Occupation of husband Q 
Business, professional 44 90 5 10 49 46 94 3 6 49 > 
Clerical, skilled, semi- i 
skilled workers 73 79 19 21 92 80 87 12 13 92 z 
Farm operators 51 72 19 28 70 57 81 13 19 70 rd 
Unskilled workers 28 62 17 38 45 29 64 16 36 45 g 
C = 6.76 P < .001 C = 3.84 P < .001 [a] 
Residence 5 
Farm 54 70 23 30 77 62 80 15 20 77 2 

Rural-nonfarm 103 79 28 21 131 109 83 22 17 131 

Small town 39 81 9 19 48 41 85 7 15 48 

C= 1.54 06<P<.07 C= 75: 22 < P< .23 


*C refers to Marshall's test for the significance of the difference between two frequency distributions (12). 
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Maaie g arb aa of church attendance for husbands and wives 
Haar io — a — status of each parent, the occupational cate- 
Ek k a — whe e place of residence. For each group, greater 
oral ag aig i ne pond me occupational status of the 
settee tet ats © try urch attendance „was also associated 
vine a a itus, the pattern of association of the wives’ 
c hureh attendance with their educational status was irregular. Wives with 
a high school level educational achievement showed a lower percentage of 
regular church attenders, a greater percentage of occasional church ie 
and a greater percentage of persons who said they never attended Sie, 


the e wi i i i 
han the wives included in the other two educational levels. It appears that 
the least active church attenders were the 


wives with the middle educational status. This finding stands contrary to 
the results reported by West and Hollingshead (7, p. 98 and 14, p. 130). 
The data on the husbands supported the hypothesis under consideration 
and lent additional support to the generalization that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between social status and church membership and church attendance. 


With the exception of the irregularity observed in the analysis based on 
us and church attendance, the wives’ data also sup- 


for the present sample of wives, 


wives’ educational stat 
ported the hypothesis. 
The findings of the present investigation are especially notable when one 
a very restricted segment of population was sampled. It 
ample of husbands and wives was 
r having a large percentage of church members. Further- 
al and occupational differences were undoubtedly much 
a similar sized sample drawn from a 
e husband and the educational status 
antly among persons who 
as whose church 


considers that only 
already has been noted that the present s 
distinguished fo 
more, education 
smaller than would have been found in 
yet occupation of th 
discriminated signific 
and among persor 


large urban area, 
of the husbands and wives 
were church members or non-members 


attendance varied. 


Sex in Relation to Church Membership and 


2. Place of Residence and 
Attendance 

Data related to the association of church membership and attendance with 
place of residence have been presented in Tables 1 and 2, Differences in 
the number of church members and non-memb husbands or wives 
al-nonfarm locations, an ere not 
Differences in the number of husb 
hed the five per cent level o 


ers among 
d in small towns W 
ands who were 
f significance 


living on farms, in rura 
statistically significant. 
church members, however, approac 


TABLE 2 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE oF HUSBANDS AND Wives BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS, OCCUPATION oF HUSBANDS, AND PLACE oF RESIDENCE 
Husbands Wives 
Regularly Occasionally Never Total Regularly Occasionally Never Total 
Social characteristics % N % N % N N f % N % N 
Educational status 
Less than 9 years 30 33 30 33 ai g 91 28 59 16 33 4 8 48 
9-12 years “M «437 54 49 15 14 110 60 43 59 42 20 14 139 
Over 12 years 27 49 23 42 5 9 55 48 69 20 30 1 1 69 
X? = 20.05 P < .01 X2 = 16.83 P<.01 
Occupation of husband 
Business, professional 25° 51 iz 33 7 l4 49 33 67 15 Bi 1 2 49 
Clerical, skilled, semi- 
skilled workers 37 40 40 43 15 16 92 50 54 36 39 6 7 92 
Farm operators 26 37 31 4# 13 19 70 37 53 25 36 8 11 70 
Unskilled workers 10 22 19 42 16 36 45 16 36 19 42 10 22 45 
X2 = 12.94 P< .05 X2 = 16.82 P<.01 
Residence 
Farm 29 38 32 42 16 21 77 41 53 25 32 11 14 77 
Rural-nonfarm 51 39 53 40 27 21 131 70 53 50 38 11 8 131 
Small town 18 37 22 46 8 17 48 25 52 20 42 3 6 48 
2 = .95 ISP <.95 2 = 321 50 < P< .70 


8¢ 
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for thi ssi i 
meeen y For the husbands, non-membership was slightly more 
a mee 7 arm operators than among the other two groups of men. 
caged a oe of church attendance associated with place of 

a : n-significant for both husbands and wives. 

PPA edb differences in the frequency of church membership or church 
a aR re nonsignificant for the classifications based on place of resi- 
arp ah tao surprising. About 63 per cent of both husbands and wives 
a fa ackground and an additional 21 per cent of each group had a 
eee Sei place of origin. The remainder, 16 per cent, of both husbands 
wives were born and raised in an urban environment. With these data 
r 


ther i interpr i iffe: V 

e can be little interpretation of rural-urban differences. However. it is 
> 

al-nonfarm, and small town husbands and 


cme ie den le all showed higher percentages of church 
f an was true of the nation as a whole during 1954. In that 
year, it was estimated that approximately 58 per cent of the American adults 
were church members (6, p. 705). Lenski reports that persons included in 
an Indianapolis sample who had been raised on farms showed a greater 
interest in religion than persons who had been raised in urban areas, but the 
difference was not statistically significant (11, p. 541). However, most of 
Lenski's respondents had lived in Indianapolis for a number of years and 
influences associated with place of origin were confounded with later urban 


quite apparent that the farm, rur 
wives included in the present samp. 


experiences. 

A greater proportion of wives, .83, than husbands, .77, were church 
members. The difference between these two proportions was just significant 
at the five per cent level. This variation in church membership between men 
and women has been repeatedly confirmed by sociological research (1, 7,9 

t shown by 


and 11), A possible explanation for the greater religious interes 

women in our society has been advanced by Lenski (11, pp. 535-536). 
The wives included in the present sample attended church more frequently 
sex variation in church attendance is 


than their husbands. This marked 
in Table 3. When the attendance data 


quite evident from the data listed 
for the total sample of husbands and wives were compared, C was found to 


equal 3.97, P < .001. 
Membership Controlled 


h church membership and church attend- 
tigated: (@) what is the relationship 
mbership and frequency of church 
differences in church attendance 


3. Comparisons of Church Attendance with Church 
Since data were available for bot 
mnie two additional questions were inves 
etween church membership or non-me 
attendance; and (b) would sex differences or 


09 


TABLE 3 
Frequency Or CHURCH ATTENDANCE or HUSBANDS AND Wives BY MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 
Husbands Wives 
Members Non-members Total Members Non-members Total 
Frequency of n= 196 n= 60 n = 256 r= n=# n = 256 
attendance N % N Ho N % N % N % N h 
Regularly 97 50 1 2 98 38 132 62 4 10 136 53 
Occasionally 87 44 20 33 107 42 75 36 20 45 95 37 
Never 12 6 39 65 51 20 5 2 20 45 25 10 
C=974 P<.001 C=875 P<.001 
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which were associated with educational status of husbands or wives and the 
occupational status of the husband still be observed when church membership 
is held constant? The data provided in Table 3 show that there was a highly 
significant relationship between church membership and frequency of church 
attendance: for the husband, C = 9.74, P < 001; for the wives, C = 8.75, 


P < 001. 


It is also held evident from Table 3 that when church membership was 


held constant, wives’ church attendance was still significant greatly than the 


husbands’ church attendance (C = 2.92, P < .002). 

The data in Table 4 show that differences in church attendance of hus- 
bands or wives associated with their educational status disappeared when 
as held constant. Differences in wives’ church attend- 
nal status of their husbands also were non- 
lled. Differences in the hus- 


church membership w 
ance associated with the occupatio 


significant when church membership was contro 
bands’ church attendance for the same status classification approached very 


closely to the five per cent level of significance. As before, place of residence 
failed to show a significant relationship with church attendance. 

Since the occupational category of farm operators could not be ranked 
in an ordinal classification with the other occupational categories, the analyses 
for husbands and wives which were based on the occupations of the husbands 
were recalculated with the omission of the farm portion of the sample. When 
the frequencies of husbands in the remaining three occupational categories 
were compared for those who attended church regularly and those who at- 
tended less regularly, the difference was significant (C = 1.73, P < .05). 
It is evident from the percentages listed in Table 4 that more frequent 
church attendance was associated with higher occupational status. When 
the same analysis was performed using the wives’ data, the G value for the 
difference between the regular and less regular church attenders was greater 
than the corresponding value listed in Table + but the difference was still 
not significant (C = 1.32, 09 < P < -10). 


en the findings relative to church attendance based 


and the findings based on the portion of the 


sample who were church members should not be too surprising. Attendance 
was highly related to membership. Also, educational status and the Rec 
tional status of the husband were found to significantly discriminate between 


: i ater 
church members and non-members. Hence, it appears that there is greate 


S: at- 
status homogeneity among church members, regardless of frequency ge 
s from which the members come. The data 


tendance, than in the population 
ance, tha popula ` 
n owever 
for the status classification based on the husbands’ occupations, however, 


The discrepancies betwe 
on data from the total sample 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE or Hussanps AND WIVES Wuo Were CHURCH MEMBERS BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS, OCCUPATION or Hus- 
BANDS, AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


TABLE 4 


Husbands Wives 
Occasionally Occasionally 
Regularly and never* Total Regularly and never Total 
Social characteristics N % % N N % N % N 
Educational status 
Less than 9 years 29 48 31 52 60 27 64 15 36 42 
9-12 years 41 48 45 52 86 59 55 48 45 107 
Over 12 years 27 54 23 46 50 46 73 17 27 63 
r C= .56 BLP = 1.20 Ae SPS 12 
Occupation of husband 
Business, professional 25 57 19 43 44 32 70 14 30 46 
Clerical, skilled, semi- 
skilled workers 36 49 37 51 73 48 60 32 40 80 
Farm operators 26 51 25 49 51 36 63 21 37 57 
Unskilled workers 10 36 18 64 28 16 55 13 45 29 
C= 1.49 06< P< .07 C= 1.02 lS oP AG 
Residence 
Farm 29 54 25 46 54 40 65 22 35 62 
Rural-nonfarm 50 49 53 51 103 67 61 42 39 109 
Small town 18 46 21 54 39 25 61 16 39 41 
C=.98 16<P<.17 = 40 34 <P < 35 


*The “occasional” and “never” categories were combined due to small numbers (n < 5) in the latter category. 


c9 
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suggest that 

B ie aa church members frequency of church attendance 

og i ge pom Ee hypothesis is offered on an extremely 

Peete eh ay oh or husbands based on their occupational 

rte a nly at the five per cent level and the difference in 
e among wives for the same classification was not significant: 


E. SUMMARY 
on to test the hypothesis that there is 


a di are 
a ee hace church membership and attendance and social 
7 i mi ce ip and attendance data were obtained from a sample 
call atic aan = ee from rural areas and small towns of sev- 
oat es one ie m e ara status of the husbands and wives 
eae can i à . a of the husbands were used as indices of social 
Ff Ve ter i n rom the total sample were used, the hypothesis relating 
shi : rship and attendance was supported. When church member- 
p was held constant, differences in the husbands’ and wives’ church attend- 
ducational status disappeared. Differences in the church 
a classification based on the hus- 


D j i 
ata were presented in this discussi 


ance associated with e 


att igni 

i Fg of husbands were significant for 
an i i i 

s’ occupations, but the same analysis for the wives produced non-sig- 


nifica ; ‘i 
es results. For this sample, it appeared that there was greater status 
FA ogeneity among church members than in the total sample, but there was 
Gzesi 
ggestion that perhaps even among church members, attendance was related 


to social status. 
Par attendance, as woud be expected, was highly related to church 
j rship for both husbands and wives. A significantly greater proportion 
z wives, .83, than husbands, .77, were church members. The wives also 
A ended church more frequently than their husbands. This sex variation 
Dean attendance persisted when church membership was controlled. 
nces in church membership and church attendance associated with 
place of residence, defined as farm, rural-nonfarm and small town, were 


non-signi : 
on-significant for both husbands and wives. 
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COGNITIVE ENERGY LEVEL, ACQUIESCENCE, AND 
AUTHORITARIANISM* 


Department of Psychology, Pennsylvania State University 


Dovucias N. Jackson? 


—— 


A. THE PROBLEM 


A Bs . 
ll of the F-scale items, although rather heterogeneous in other respects 


(6 ire a i zi itari i 
), require agreement to be scored in the “authoritarian” direction. Evidence 


tha espons i e, t 
t response acquiescence, he tendency to agree over a wide range of content 
> 


accounts for some of the variance associated with the F-scale, as well as some 
of its covariance with personality measures, has accumulated from several 
independent sources (3, 17, 5, 9, 12, 13, 16, 18, 20). In a recent study by 
Jackson, Messick, and Solley (13) for example, a correlation of +.35 was 
found between agreement to original and to reversed F-scale items, even 
though consistent responses to item content would yield a high negative 
correlation. 

Cronbach (7) has suggested that 


a consistent personality style, measur: 
ith the F-scale may 


a response set to acquiesce may reflect 


able independently from content. If this 


is the case, then agreement Ww! be assumed to represent a 
generalized tendency to conform to the “field forces” represented in familiar 
sounding, authoritatively-stated attitude items. Disagreement, on the other 
hand, may be considered a somewhat more active resisting of these “forces,” 
requiring a more “analytical” attitude and more active thought. 

In an effort to emphasize the considerable rôle played by the organism in 
d molding the percept, Jackson (9, 10) has emphasized 
h which an individual characteris- 
field forces. When, for example, 
al field, e.g., those causing figure 
an ambiguous pattern, there are consistent 
vidual actively copes with and over- 
ern reversal may 
tion since it shows 


actively selecting an 
the importance of the level of energy wit 
ith perceptual or cognitive 


tically copes w 
n the perceptu: 


there are inevitable forces i 
and ground to merge and reverse in 
differences in the degree to which an indi 
comes these hypothetical forces. Ability to control patt 
represent a strategic manifestation of a relatively stable func 


*Received in the Editorial 25,1957. , 
ere gathered at Purdue University, 1952, but awaited 
es before publication was warranted. 


1The data reported here W 
further probing of the properties of the measur 1 5 
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were prepared while the author was at The Menninger Foundation 28 a USPHS 
Postdoctoral Clinical Research Fellow of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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low intra- and high inter-individual variance (9), is unrelated to intellectual 


ablity (11), correlates significantly with behavioral conformity and passiv- 
ity (9), and was found by Jackson (10) to relate significantly to a person- 


ality scale composed of items found by Barron (2) and Crutchfield (8) to 
differentiate empirically “yielders” and 


ations. These latter results were interpr: 
reaction to “field forces” 
cognitive, and social), 

If each of: the above situations, disa 
sistance to cube reversal, m: 
field forces, then a Positive 


“independents” in conformity situ- 

. . . . y 
eted as reflecting consistencies in Ss 
at different levels of Organization (perceptual, 


reflected by responses to these rather different situations, 


B. METHOD 
1l. Experimental Design 
In order to test the aboye hypothesis, 
analysis of variance design was used, the ty 
27 per cent extremes of the F-scale distrib 
to determine the significance of the diff 


the time one phase of the cube w i 
trol” conditions, 


a two-group single classification 


gy classes, Only 
ace an identifying 
of 120 males who 


al-parallel plane ge ‘i 28 inch black 


ion figure, After the natu 
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explained, § was instructed to report shifts by saying “up” when the cube 
assumed a suspended position and “down” when it shifted so as to appear 
resting. Reversals were recorded by E on a constantly rotating kymo “A h 
After a 20 sec. practice trial, S was instructed to try to maintain de a? 
phase; should the “down” phase occur, he was asked to try to reintroduce the 

up” phase. Two trials of two minutes each were seperated by a one-minute 
rest period. The score was the total time that the “up” phase was reported to 
be in perspective during the two two-minute trials. 

While the frequency of reversals approximates a Poisson distribution and 
requires a square root transformation to permit the use of analysis of vari- 
ance (4), the time measure used here appears to be normally distributed thus 
obviating the transformation model. The corrected split-half reliability of 
this measure has been found (13) to range from .75 to .95. 


C. RESULTS 


An examination of means of the cube control scores for the acquiescent 
(authoritarian) and the non-acquiescent (non-authoritarian ) groups indicates 
a marked difference in the predicted direction. Those Ss who generally agreed 
with the F-scale items (N = 32) “held” the cube in perspective for a mean 
time of 152.84 sec., while Ss who tended to disagree with F-scale items 
(N = 29) averaged 182.01 sec. (total possible was 240 sec.). Ss who did 
scale items were able to hold the instructed phase of 
gnificantly (F = 16.13, df = 59, p < .001) 
acquiescence. A further analysis 
Ss’ natural 


not ascquiesce to F- 
the reversible cube for a si 
longer time than Ss who manifested response 
of covariance indicated that the relationship was independent of 
rate of fluctuation. Indeed, the correlation between natural and control time 
scores was negligible (.06). Since the two F-scale groups were not signifi- 
cantly different with respect to intelligence test (ACE) scores (p > .10), 
it was concluded that the main effects were not attributable to this variable. 
Jackson (11) questioned a previously reported relationship between control 


scores and intelligence. 


An indication of the extent © 
maintain cube perspective and disagreement with F- 


product moment correlation of 48, as estimated fro 
for 27 per cent groups, and by the biserial r for wi 


44. 


f association between measures of ability to 
scale items is given by the 
m Flanagan’s table (21) 
despread classes (19) of 


D. Discussion 


t the individual styles tapped by the perceptual 


The results indicate tha p 
k assessing the extent of Ss agreement with a 


situation are reflected in a tas 
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set of relatively heterogeneous items, the California F-Scale. Although it is 
not possible to separate definitely responses reflecting style ( 
from responses to content in the F-scale (18), it is our 
components reflected in response acquiescence 
relationship. The evidence for positiv 
original F-scales, 


e.g., acquiescence ) 
guess that stylistic 
contribute significantly to this 
e correlations between reversed and 
as well as the indications of significant relationships be- 
tween measures of conformity and of reversal control scores (9, 10), support 
this view, although further work with a direct mes 


asure of response acqui- 
escence would be desirable. Soem preliminary results on an admittedly very 


small sample indicated that agreement with a set of 15 reversed F-scale items 
(9) correlated 40 with lack of ability to “hold” 
11 males and .20 for an alternative set of 15 re 
different group of 10 males. 

these correlations are each in 
significantly different from w 
to item content, 


the cube in one group of 
versed F-scale items in a 
Although not significantly different from zero, 
the direction predicted by acquiescence and are 
hat would be predicted by consistent responses 


Jones (14) has recently reported a rel 
inability to cause a reversible cube to fluctuate in a group Procedure, His 
findings of a non-significant relationship between ability to prevent reversals 
(also in a group situation) and the F-scale, as well as his interpretation that 
authoritarians are intolerant of fluctuation, are at Variance with the present 


results, although the differing procedures or populations may account for this 
discrepancy, 


ationship between the F-scale and 


Fruitful avenues of further r 


esearch with 
energy would include 


empirical comparisons o 
Witkin’s (27) field independence and Wertheim 
In addition, studies appr: 


model would seem in ord 


the dimension of perceptual 
f parallel constructs such as 
er’s (26) metabolic efficiency. 
aising the relevance of the Kéhler-Wallach (17) 
er, 
E. Summary 

A group of 120 males was administer 
group, approximately 27 per cent wer 
F-scale distribution and w 
ceptual energy” involving the ability to m 
versible cube. It iş suggested that the si 
between Ss who acquiesced to F- 
attributable to individual diff 
capacity to cope with the ‘ 
than primarily 


ed the Californi 
e selected from 
ere administered individu 


a F-Scale. From this 
each extreme of the 
a measure of “per- 
‘up” phase of a re- 
erence (p < .001) 
ho did not might be 
style as reflected in the 


he two Situations, rather 
itarian content, 


ally 
aintain the ‘ 
gnificant diff 
scale items and Ss w 
erences in Personality 
‘field forces” involved in t 
to differences in author 
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DETERMINANTS OF ATTRACTION TO GROUPS* 


Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan 


w Ezra STOTLAND* 


A. PROBLEM 


One of the basic assumptions in theories about the behavior of small groups 
is that attraction to a group is a function of the satisfaction of needs pro- 
vided by membership in the group. Cartwright and Zander (1, p. 80) state, 
“| the valence of a group will be increased by heightening the wareness 
of a member (or a potential member) that he can fulfill his needs by belong- 
ing to the group.” Similar positions have been held by Festinger (2) and 
others. 

Research has provided only indirect support for this assumption. Thibaut 
(7) has shown that giving privileges to groups increased their attractiveness 
for the members. Presumably, the members’ needs were satisfied by the pro- 
vision of privileges. Kelley (4) observed that attraction to a group was lowest 
among members who were in danger of losing high status positions or who 
were not allowed to rise out of low status ones. These results may be inter- 
preted to mean that the members’ attraction decreased when they had little 
chance of satisfying needs for status. Libo (5) found that groups were not 
attractive to members who had to discuss topics in which they had little 
interest, Nevertheless, as Cartwright and Zander state (1, P- 80) “There 
is very little systematic knowledge about conditions which heighten cohesive- 
ness, since few studies have been aimed directly at this problem.” 

The present study is an attempt to provide additional support for the 
assumed relationship between need satisfaction and attraction to a group. 
It is not unreasonable to assert that group members will usually have a need 
to achieve the goals set for them by the group while they are members. The 
first hypothesis is, then, that group members who achieve goals set for them 
while they are in a group will be more attracted to it than those who do not 


achieve these goals. 
A group may have certai 


. È j 
n expectations as to how closely its members: per- 
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formances should come to achieving these goals. Some groups may have high 
levels of expectations for their members, demanding complete achievement 
of the goals; others may have low levels of expectation, not demanding full 
attainment of the goals. If we assume that group members will strive to 
attain the level of performance expected of them by the group, it is apparent 
that groups which set high levels of expectation make it less likely that 
members will satisfy their needs than groups which set low levels of expec- 
tation. Accordingly, the second hypothesis is that groups in which the mem- 
bers are expected to achieve high levels of performance will be less attractive 
to the members than groups in which the members are only expected to 
achieve low levels of performance. 

It was found in another study (6) that persons with high self-esteem per- 
ceive themselves as having failed less than do Persons with low self-esteem, 
even when the objective degree of failure was the same for both. Therefore, 
persons with high self-esteem may experience more need satisfaction when 
objectively failing than persons with low self-esteem. Accordingly, the third 
hypothesis is that persons with low self-esteem will be less attracted to a 
group than will those with high self-esteem, when all persons have failed to 
attain the goals in a group. 

B. METHOD 


The above hypotheses were tested as part of a larger laboratory study, 
other parts of which are reported elsewhere (6). Two levels of group aspi- 
ration were created : called high and low expectations hereafter, At the same 
time, the relevance of the activity to the group’s purpose was varied by de- 
scribing the subject’s task as essential to the group goal in one set of con- 
ditions and non-relevant to the group goal in the other. The main purpose 
of the variation in relevancy was to test hypotheses related to other parts 
of the study. Thus, there were four conditions consisting of high or low 
expectations and of relevant and non-relevant tasks. Finally, within each 
one of these conditions, half of the subjects were made to fail on their tasks 
and half to succeed. The subjects’ attraction to the groups was measured 
in a questionnaire administered after they had worked on the tasks but while 
they were assuming that the experiment was not yet finished. In addition, 


a measure of self-esteem was administered before the experiment was started. 


1. The Measurement of Self-Esteem 


On the measure of self-esteem, a person’s score describes the degree to 


which he meets his needs in ways he considers to be ideal. The items of the 


test are a series of brief paragraphs each describing a hypothetical situation 
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iar oe faces a potential frustration of a need. Problems of meet- 
ai ve representative areas are included : achievement, recognition, 
a ition, gnition, and autonomy. After reading each paragraph, the sub- 
ject indicates how a person would react by choosing from cease five be- 
havioral alternatives. He first chooses the reactions most and least ee 


of the way a person should ideally behave. Then, after a second reading of 


each paragraph, he chooses the reactions most and least descriptive of the 


way a person actually would behave. 
There follows an example of one of the hypothetical situations and the 


alternative responses for it. 
ys valued his sense of freedom and independence. 


A person has alwa 
nse of freedom and inde- 


Because of what others think and say, this se 
pendence is greatly hampered. 
Most Least 


a. Reason that maybe a great many mutual responsibil- 
ities with others are most important after all. 

b. Figure that while things are confining now, knowing 
where one stands in relation to others is half the battle. 

c. Tend to turn his thoughts to more pleasant aspects of 


his dealings with others. 

d. Face the fact that other people are ov 
d ideas in the face of this. 
involving himself with 
fortable for him. 


er-eager to 


maintain their opinions an 

e. Think twice before overly 

others because these experiences are uncom 

The responses are scored by giving a plus-one for each occasion where the 
actual most preferred reaction is the same as the ideal most preferred reaction, 
and where the actual least preferred is the same as the least preferred. A 
score of minus-one is given for a coincidence of the actual most preferred 
with the ideal least preferred, and of the actual least preferred reaction with 
the ideal most preferred. If no coincidence occurs, no score is given. The 


d by summing across all items. 
his measure on a sample of 


as 84 (.91 when corrected 


person’s score is obtaine 
with a longer version of t 


60 persons, the odd-even split-half correlation w 


by the Spearman-Brown formula). In order to measure self-esteem in the’ 
nts made it necessary to use only one-third 


laboratory, however, the requireme 
of the hypothetical situations of the original instrument. Scores on all the 
items were significantly related to total scores in the larger instrument. 


The sequential phases of the experiment are now d 


2. Group Format 


In previous work 


escribed. 


jon on a Cooperative Task 


The purposes of the opening part of the experiment were, first, to form a 
{f relevance and, second, to make mem- 


basis for the subsequent manipulation © 
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bership in the group salient for the subjects. The subjects were 175 male 
undergraduates at the University of Michigan who volunteered to participate 
in the study. They came to the laboratory four, five, or six at each session, 
and care was used to ensure that they were strangers to one another. As 
they came into the laboratory, they were taken to individual cubicles to fill 
out the self-esteem questionnaire. When all of them had finished, they were 
seated in a circle to receive instructions, and were told that they would be 
working on a cooperative task in competition with other teams. In order to 
help create a “team spirit,” they were asked to pick a name for themselves. 

A group task given them was to form two letters of the alphabet. The 
letter “U” was first to be formed in a groove in a board by filling it with 
various pieces of different sizes and shapes, as in a jig-saw puzzle. After 
each subject had been given 12 pieces, the board was passed from person to 
person around a circular table 12 times. Each man placed one piece in the 
groove each turn, flush against the pieces already there. Thus, each person 
made an equal contribution to achievement of the group goal: to complete 
the “U” as fast as possible. 


When the group was finished, the E announced the time and publicly 
placed a pin for the team on a graph on which the speeds of the “other” 
groups were indicated. This graph was arranged so that each group dis- 
covered it had done moderately well relative to others. Moderate achieve- 
ment was stressed in order to prevent strong feelings of either success or 
failure which could confound the effect of later procedures. 


3. Relevance and Non-Relevance Inductions 


formed by the group from parts 
The one piece in his individual puzzle which 
fitted within the design, but did not touch any of the sides, was the piece 
required by the group. The subjects were then sent to Private cubicles to 
work on the individual puzzles, They were allowed 12 minutes for the task. 


In the non-relevant condition, the subjects were asked to work on the 
same task, but were told that it had nothing at all to do with the group goal 
and that they would each receive individual scores on whether or not they 


were able to complete the task. They were informed that they would return 
to the second group letter at a later time. 


D 
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4. Group Expectations Induction 


T 7 i i 
ii he tw o levels of expectations, high and low, were induced as follows. 
er explaining the individual tasks, and before the subjects began to wonk 


on them the E said: 
We often find it helpful in group situations like this to give each person 

a clear idea of how well his group expects him to perform. It might be 
that the group expects him to meet a given level of performance, or it 
might be that the group feels it cannot really expect a member to do 
that well on a difficult task. I would like you to decide which of these 
expectations you want to impose on yourselves. I am going to pass out 
these ballots on which you can indicate which of these types of expec- 
tations you want. Plese read the descriptions of the expectations very 
carefully before voting. I will collect and count the ballots. 

al wording of the questions on these ballots best suggests 


Since the actu 
ions are reproduced. 


the nature of the induction, the quest 
“please check one 

1. High expectations: I vote that each of us will be expected by the 
others to complete his individual task, and that we will expect the others 


to do the same. 
2. Low expectations: I vote that each of us 
well as he can toward completing his in 


only as v 
we expect the others to do the same.” 


will be expected to do 
dividual task, and that 


ns conditions were created by giving the subjects con- 


The two expectatio 
high or low levels. 


trived tabulations favoring 
5, Achievement Level 

gh to allow 95 per cent 

In the failure condition, 

ble to complete because 


In the success condition, the task was easy enou: 
the allotted time. 


of the subjects to complete it in 
the subjects were given puzzles which were imposs! 
no piece met the criterion of a successful solution. 


6. Questionnaires 

hrough working on the individual task, they were 

again given a questionnaire with the understanding that they would do the 
second group letter after the form was finished. Attraction was measured 
by combining the scores from two questions in the questionnaire. The first, 


based on one developed by Jackson (3), was as follows: 
you were to meet with the team again in the future to 


imilar to the one the team worked on. f 
nt which best represents how you feel about this. 


kets beside this statement. 


After the subjects were t 


1. Suppose 
work on problems $ 
a. Select the stateme 


Place a (1) in the brac 
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b. Select the statement which next best represents how you feel about 
this. Place a (2) beside this statement. 
Read all the statements carefully before answering. 

) I would look forward with enthusiasm to meeting them. d 
I would very much enjoy meeting them. 
I would enjoy the time spent with them. 
I feel neither one way nor the other about the prospect. 
All in all, meeting with them would be slightly unattractive. 
Meeting with them would not be attractive to me. 


I find that meeting with them would be quite disagreeble to me. 


ner es 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


The second, based on the work of Libo (5) and others, was as follows: 


2. Considering your team as a whole, 
members of this team? (Check one) 
like them 
dislike them 
——neither like nor dislike them f 
If you checked “like” or “dislike” 
(Check one) 
——ery strong 
strong 
moderate 
slight 


— very slight 


how do you like the other 


» how strong is this feeling? 


C. RESULTS 


The data provide Support for Hypothesis 1 that success on the individual 
tasks will lead to more attraction to the group than will failure. In Table 1, 
it may be seen that the level of performance produced a significant F in an 
analysis of variance of attraction. In Table 2, it is evident that the direction 
of the difference between the mean attraction for all the success conditions 
(17.71) and the mean for all the failure conditions (16.55) is in accord 
with the same hypothesis, These means are significantly different by a ¢ test 
at the .01 level (t= 2.60) 2 f 


The analysis of variance 


3 also shows that a significant inter-action occurs 
between the effects of perfor 


mance and of the level of expectation. To deter- r 


mine the nature of this inter-action, t tests were run to compare the amount 


of attraction-to-group in the Success and failure conditions for each level of 
TES 


than when they succeeded. 
not reported here showed that there w 
of performance to be related. Theref 
evaluation of performance are differe 


» 
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the group expectations and each degree of relevancy of the task to the group 
goal. The only significant differences were those between success and failure 
in the two conditions with low group expectations. When the expectations 
were low and were about tasks relevant to the group goal, the difference 
between the success and conditions was significant at the .03 level by a one 


tail ¢ test (Z = 2.16). When the expectations were low and were about 

TABLE 1 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTRACTION 

Sum of Mean 
Source of variation squares df square F p 
Level of expectations 7 1 7 — — 
Relevancy of task 10 1 10 ma = 
Level of performance of task 87 1 87 9.7 (.01) 
Expectations X relevancy 7 1 7 == yan 
Expectations X performance 43 1 43 4.3 (.05) 
Relevancy X performance 0 1 0 = = 
Relevancy X performance X 

expectations 11 1 u ame kai 

Within cell 1233 IH 2 = = 


Note—The N’s in the various cells were originally unequal, as can be seen in 
Table 2. To perform the analysis of variance, the N’s were equalized by randomly 
removing cases. 

TABLE 2 
Group For EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
(N’s in parentheses) 


Level of expectation 


MEAN ATTRACTION TO 


High Low 
Task Task Task Task 
Performance relevant non-releyant relevant non-relevant Total 
Success 17.20 (25) 17.05 (19) 18.82 (22) 17.46 (24) 17.71 
Failure 16.43 (23) 16.65 (20) 17.05 (22) 15.95 (21) 16.55 
Pooled success 
& failure 16.83 16.84 17.94 16.75 


etween the success and failure conditions 
a one-tail ż test (t = 1.51). It appears 
m the greater attractiveness 
ho succeeded than to those 


the difference b 
.07 level by 
Hypothesis 1 stems fro 
ations to subjects w 


non-relevant tasks, 
was significant at the 
that the main support for 
of the groups with low expect 
who failed. 

The data provide only partial support for Hypothesis 2 which states that 
members in groups with low expectations will be more attracted to their 
groups than members of groups which have high expectations. The F ratio 
for the main effects of the groups’ levels of expectation is not significant in 


Table 1. 
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The attraction scores of subjects who succeeded and of subjects who us 
were pooled in order to obtain a composite mean attraction score for eac 
experimental condition. It can be seen in Table 2 that the highest conme 
mean attraction score was for the group with low expectations about tas ' 
relevant to the group goals (17.94). Although a ż test between the mean 0 
the others was not strictly justified by the analysis of variance, it was cal- 
culated and showed that this mean was significantly higher than the ne 
of 16.80 for all the other groups combined (t = 2.29, p < .05.) Thus, 
some support for the second hypothesis is provided that, when usa 
of the group concern tasks relevant to the group’s attainment of its goal, the 
level of the group expectations affects the attractiveness of the group. 

The results support the third hypothesis in which it was predicted that 
members with low self-esteem would be less attracted to their groups than 
would members with high self-esteem when they fail on a task in theif 
groups. The total sample of subjects was split at the median into Pya 
with high and low self-esteem. In order to control on the effects of the 
level of the group’s expectations and the relevancy of the task to the group, 
the mean attraction of persons with high self-esteem and with low self-esteem 
was calculated for all the failure conditions combined. The mean ag 
score of persons with high self-esteem who failed on the task was 17.1 
(N = 46), which was significantly higher than the mean of 15.79 (N= a 
for persons with low self-esteem who failed (t = 2.30, p < .03 bya a 
test). The mean attraction scores for the persons of high and low self- 
esteem who succeeded were almost identical, 17.69 and 17.65 respectively. 

As was mentioned in the section on method, a record was kept of the speed 
of each group in completing its first group task. Although no external cri- 
teria were given the members by which to judge their speed in comparison 
to the other, competitor groups, it was often clear to them whether they 
were going fast or slow on the basis of some “subjective” standard of per- 
formance. Since the group goal was fast performance, a speedier group 
“satisfied salient needs” more than a slow one. A post hoc exploratory anal- 
ysis showed that the faster groups were more attractive than the slower ones» 
combining all experimental conditions. The mean attraction to the fast 
groups, 18.15, was significantly greater than a slow group, 16.35 (t = 6.10, 
pb < .001). 

D. Discussion 


The results provide support for the assumption that need satisfaction 1” 
groups generates attraction to them. Both individual success and indications 
of group success made groups more attractive. The individual goals and the 
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group goals were both induced within the group, however, rather than 
being a direct function of the needs which led to affilation with these groups 
from outside them. Therefore, the results can be generalized only to needs 
which are aroused as a result of group membership. 

The data do not clearly support the hypothesis that groups which expect 
low levels of performance from their members are more attractive than those 
which expect high levels. The level of the group’s expectations seems to have 
an effect on attraction only when the task is relevant to the group goal. 
When the task is relevant, the lower the group’s expectations, the more at- 
tractive is the group. We may assume, in accordance with findings in (6), 


that a relevant task determines the members’ level of aspiration more than 
eir feelings of success or failure, 


a non-relevant task does, and therefore th 
which, in turn, affects the degree of need satisfaction in the group. The 
findings suggest that the hypothesis be restated that low levels of group 
expectation generate high attraction to the group if they influence the mem- 
bers’ levels of aspiration on the task because of the task’s relevancy to the 


group’s goal. 
Finally, the data suggest that persons wtih low self-esteem are more vul- 


nerable to failure experiences SO that they seek to withdraw from situations 


which involve such failure. On the other hand, persons with high self-esteem 
are much less vulnerable to perceiving failure in themselves and thus can 
y objectively fail. 


afford to remain in groups in which the 


E. SUMMARY 


The general hypothesis that satisfaction of needs is a determinant of attrac- 
d in a laboratory study. It was found that subjects 


who succeeded on tasks given them in a group were more attracted to it than 
those who did not. Groups which expected low levels of performance from 


its members on tasks relevant to achieving the group’s goal were more attrac- 
f attraction to other groups which had higher 


tive than the average degree © 

levels of expectations or whose expectations were about tasks not relevant 

to the group’s goal. The effect of failure on an individual task in making @ 
s of low self-esteem, and did not 


group less attractive was confined to person l ! 
occur among persons of high self-esteem. Groups which progressed rapidly 


toward their goals were more attractive than those which did not progress 
as rapidly. It was concluded that these data supported the general hypothesis. 


tion to a group was teste 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AS A VARIABLE IN MOTIVATION TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE* 


Department of Psychology, Texas Technological College 


H. GREENBERG, C. Marvin, AND B. Bivins 


A. PURPOSE 


Increasing attention is, and must be, paid to higher education. Our com- 


petition for world leadership necessitates maximum development of our hu- 
ientists, engineers, teachers, etc., must be 


man resource. Scientists, social sci 
produced in sufficient quality and quantity to allow our maintenance of this 
of dynamics, making for the de- 


leadership. Any understanding therefore, 
not to pursue a career in higher education is helpful in 
It is the purpose of this study to 
possible determinant of whether 


cision to pursue or 


the development of this human resource. 


examine one factor, authoritarianism, as 2 


or not the individual chooses to attend college. 

After surveying the literature, the researchers could find nothing dealing 
with authoritarianism, and a few concerning authoritarianism in education 
(7). There are other studies dealing with authoritarianism as connected 


with many aspects of life (L&S 5) but none closely related to the present 


research. 
B. PROBLEM 


This study is designed to test the following hypotheses: 
1. High school seniors who plan to attend college will be less authori- 


tarian than those not planning to do so. 
2. College freshmen will be still less aut 


attend college. : 
still more democratic th 


horitarian than high school sen- 


iors professing to 

3. College seniors will be an college freshmen. 
fa Population 

nearly the entire senior population of six 

In addition, 134 college freshmen and 


ege in the same county, were em- 
n per cent of the 


One hundred thirty-nine seniors, 
West Texas high schools were tested. 
68 seniors, chosen at random from @ coll 


ployed. The college freshmen and seniors constituted seven o 
total population, broekn down exactly as to SX classification, and cotege 
, 


division. 
Office on May 27, 1957. 
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C. PROCEDURE 
1. Test Battery 


The California F-Scale and a personal data form were administered to 
the test population. The California F-Scale is the standard measure of au- 
thoritarianism, and is so employed in the present work. The personal data 
form, devised by the researchers, is designed to collect social data of the 
subject so as to allow establishment of valid comparison groups, leaving the 
decision as to whether or not to attend college as the single variable. As 
can be noted on the form, questions are also asked directly if they expect 
to attend college, and some questions pertaining thereto. 


2. Methods of Collecting Data 


The administration of the test battery was conducted by graduate students 
in a class of Social Psychology, under the supervision of the senior author. 
Careful instructions were given to each administrator, as to the directions 
he was to give the subjects, and as to the subjects’ questions he might or 
might not answer. It was agreed that only definitions of words could be 
given, with no interpretation of the meaning of the question. However, 
there were few questions asked in any of the testing. 

The California F-Scale (3) consists of a series of 29 statements to which 
the individual reacts with a +3, 2, or 1, denoting relative strength of agree- 
ment, or a —3, 2, or 1, denoting relative strength of disagreement. An 
example would be, “familiarity breeds contempt.” 


3. Methods of Treating Data 


The high school seniors were separated as to their answers to Question 14, 
“Do you plan to attend college?”, on the personal data form. Following 
this, both the “yess” and “no’s” were checked to determine the realism of 
their answers. For example, one individual indicated that he would attend 
college, but explained that it would be business college for about six months- 
Such answers were removed from the group, leaving what was felt to be 2 
realistic yes or no answer, Before this removal, however, means, standard 
deviations, and critical ratios were found for and between the two originally 
separated groups, referred to as the “unrefined groups.” The same statistical 
methods were used between the “refined groups,” and between each of the 
“ » and the college freshmen. The college 
freshmen were then compared in like manner to the college seniors. The 
i ted on the question on the personal data 
existed, e.g., sex distribution, education 
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of itari 
E parents, etc., authoritarian sources of that variable were found. It 
y + . . . ji 
= elt that this variable would have to be examined in order to see whether 
ny a itari i i 

y authoritarian differences found between the test groups might have been 


caused by these intervening variables. 


D. RESULTS 


In the establishment of comparison groups, it was found that only on three 


variables were there susbtantial differences between any of the two test groups. 
In each case, the differences were between the “refined” yes and no high 
school senior groups. Table 1 shows the three areas of difference in per- 
centage terms, It can be seen that there are a larger proportion of males 
choosing to attend college, while the educational level of the father and the 


mother were also higher for this group. 


TABLE 1 
vartastes Not HELD CONSTANT 

Seniors not Seniors 
to atten to attend 

(No) (Yes) 

Sex ratio — Male 46.3 55.07 
Female 53.7 44.93 

Grades AA 12.96 30.43 
“B” 31.48 47.83 

upm 42.59 18.84 

Below “C” 12.11 1.45 

Father’s education — Grade school 64.81 27.53 
High school 31.48 47.83 

College 3.70 23.19 

Post graduate 1.85 1.45 


he three varying traits. The dif- 


Table 2 indicates the mean for each of t 
approaches 1.00, and so they 


ferences are so narrow that no T-Ratio even 


are not listed separately. 
From these results it may 
ficient closeness between two © 


t the three variables failing suf- 


be assumed tha 
re not likely to have 


f the comparison groups @ 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES OF THREE VARIABLE TRAITS 
Father’s education — Grade school 130.77 
High school h 
College 4 
Sex ratio — Males a 
Females ae 
aor = pe 128.196 
ue” 133.03 
S 139.14 


Below “C” 
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affected the results, as there is no statistical difference in authoritarianism, 
betwen male and female, high and low grades, and the father’s educational 
level, at least for this sample. Table 3 gives the means and standard devia- 
tions of the high school seniors not planning to attend college (“no”), plan- 
ning to attend but unrefined (“yes, unrefined”), planning to attend but re- 
fined (“yes, refined”), college freshmen, and college seniors, 


TABLE 3 
AUTHORITARIAN MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF Test Groups 
Yes, Yes, College College 
No unrefined refined freshmen seniors 
Mean 135.018 128.28 126.97 108.83 103.7 
Standard deviation 21.85 21.93 21.89 20.008 22.3 


Table 4 shows the critical ratios between each of the comparison groups: 
It can be seen from these tables that there is a steady decline of authoritari- 
anism from the “no” group to the college seniors. The “refined yes” group 
is significantly more democratic than the “no” group, and those actually 


attending college are still significantly more democratic than any of the high 
school groups. 


TABLE 4 
AUTHORITARIAN MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS or TEST Groups 


T-ratios 


1.77 (.05 level) 
2.34 (.01 level) 
5.75 (.001 level) 
1.73 


No — Yes and Unrefined 

No — Yes and refined 

Yes, refined and college freshmen 
College freshmen and college seniors 


E. Conc.usions 


1. The hypotheses for this study were based on the idea that authori- 


tarianism has as its correlate the rigid Personality. It was felt that the 
authoritarian Personality would be less likely to seek knowledge, and in 
fact to permit change resulting from such knowledge. Thus, if the above 


is correct, the less authoritarian mind, everything being equal, would be 
more likely to seek higher education. 


2. It may be then concluded that the hypotheses have been borne out- 
The above discussion may provide a causal answer. Such studies as “A 
determinant of the relationship between rigidity and authoritarianism,” by 
Roger W. Brown, lend further wake to this conclusion (2). 

3. More research, however, is needed in order to say 


with more certainty 
that the cause and effect relationship herein Postulated is 


the correct one. 
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4. This study indicates that the California F-Scale might prove useful 


for the guidance of high school students. 

5. Research is needed to investigate t 
anism may be positively correlated with 
further, if this be true, that the F-Scale would be a va 


college success. 


he possibility that high authoritari- 
scholastic failure. It would follow 
luable predictor of 
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SOME CORRELATES OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF JEWISH 
IDENTIFICATION IN JEWISH COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 


ALVIN SCODEL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years much has been said and written about adjustment to mi- 
nority group status. However, little is known of the perceptual selectivity 
exercised by minority group members in determining the group-memberships 
of others. It is usually assumed that a person has a heightened awareness 
of those who may possibly have the same ethnic affiliation, but, certainly, the 
nature of this awareness will be influenced in turn by the person’s perceived 


relationship to his group. 


The present study relates different degree 
the tendency to view persons in photographs as Jewish and, second, the accu- 


racy of such identifications. Photographs are, admittedly, less desirable as 
stimuli than actual people since countless important cues for identification 
are excluded, but some compensation is gained by the greater ease in provid- 
ing a large and representative number of stimuli. A secondary purpose of 
the study is to determine the relationships between various degrees of Jewish 


identification and authoritarian attitudes. 


s of Jewish identification to, first, 


B. PROCEDURE 
ish identification was @ sentence completion test de- 
This test is composed of 28 stems to be made into 
teen stems with Jewish content (“Jewish radi- 
» etc.) are alternated with 14 neutral 


The measure of Jew 
vised by Seeman (8). 
sentences by the subject. Four 


cals. . .”, “Jewish clannishness. - + > d r 
stems i Eae » «My father. - 7, etc.). Seeman’s classification of 
assimilationists, chauvinists, ambivalents, and 


protocols involved four types: 


j i i toco. 
adjustors. The classification of pro su 
scheme in which acceptance, ambivalent acceptance, and rejection were scored 


for both Jews and Gentiles. Acceptance of a group was scored as 1, ambiva- 
and rejection as 3. Thus, a protocol demonstrating accept- 


d Gentiles was scored as 1-1; one which exemplified ac- 
n ambivalent acceptance of Gentiles was scored as 


Is in the current study employed a 


lent acceptance as 2, 
ance of both Jews an 
ceptance of Jews with a 
1957. 


al Office on June 3, 
87 
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1-2; a protocol indicating ambivalence toward both Jews and Gentiles was 
given a 2-2, etc. 

The subjects were 94 Jewish college students obtained from an introductory 
psychology class, the local Hillel Foundation, and two Jewish social frater- 
nities. About 70 per cent of the sample was male. The protocols were scored 
independently by the writer and a graduate student in psychology. Three 
protocols were immediately discarded because of the subjects’ reluctance to 
complete the stems in a way that would bear on Jewish identification. In 
the initial classification there were nine possible categories which, in effect, 
reduced to eight because of the absence of 3-3 ratings. The number of com- 
plete agreements between raters was 64, which represented 70 per cent agree- 
ment. Since an eight-fold classification was unwieldy, the number of cate- 
gories was reduced to three. High identifiers included 1-2 and 1-3 ratings, 
ambivalent identifiers included 2-2, 3-2, and 2-3 ratings (a large majority 
of ratings in this group were 2-2), and low identifiers included 1-1, 2-1, and 
3-1 ratings. In the latter group the majority of ratings were 1-1. The ra- 
tionale underlying these categorizations was to define high identification as 
a consistent insistence on the separateness of Jews as a group and a wish 
to maintain such separateness. Conversely, low identification was defined as 
the consistent unwillingness to maintain such cohesiveness either by an un- 
equivocal acceptance of both groups which denied any problems or differences 
between groups or by an espousal of pro-assimilationist attitudes. The ambiv- 
alent category represented an expression of conflict which remained uncom- 
mitted to the resolution of the problem by a refusal to accept either polarity- 
No apriori assumptions were made about the desirability or lack of desira- 
bility of any of these three classifications with respect to their personal ad- 
justive value. Using the three-fold classification, the number of agreements 
betwen raters was 77 (or 85 per cent) which indicates satisfactory reliability 


In scoring. A third judge arbitrated the 14 disagreements. Obviously, vali- 
dation data for the instrument are lacking, 


studies have demonstrated satisfactory v 
particularly 


(9, p. 67). 


The measure of authoritarianism was the California F-Scale, What is 
actually being measured by the F-Scale is still a matter of some doubt, partly 
because what has been called authoritarianism by virtue of a high score 0? 
the scale is confounded with the response set to 3 
there is still considerable evidence to support the 


but it is noteworthy that empirical 
alidity for sentence completion tests, 


when a single variable (as in the present case) is being measured 


answer affirmatively, but 


assertion of Gilbert and 
Levinson that “the F-scale would seem to provide a relatively valid, though 


by no means infallible, estimate of personal authoritarianism” (4, p. 267)- 
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At the very least, a high score on the scale signifies an uncritical approval 
of generalizations distilled from a caricatured and uncharitable middle-class 
ethos. 

In addition to the two measures just discussed, each subject was individ- 
ually presented with a group of 100 photographs of adult males taken from 
popular magazines and pasted on cardboard posters. Unidentifiability of the 
photographs was insured by pretesting an originally larger sample of photo- 
graphs. All recognized photographs were discarded. The final sample con- 
tained 30 Jews (27 American, 3 European). Of the 70 non-Jewish photo- 
graphs, 30 were Americans, 20 were Northern Europeans (English, German, 
Scandinavian) and 20 were Southern Europeans (French, Spanish, Italian). 
The sample of photographs was designed for moderate difficulty since pre- 


vious studies have indicated that Jewish photographs can be identified con- 
2, 6), but that the accuracy of identification 


siderably better than chance (23 

decreases appreciably when people of Mediterranean origin are included 
among the photographs of non-Jewish persons (3). The present sample was 
actually a compromise. Another departure from previous studies was to 
diverse ages, occupations, etc., in order to obtain some 
le of stimuli. Earlier studies have used photo- 
graphs of college students which tend to have a highly uniform quality. The 
present sample of Jewish photographs contained such highly disparate per- 
sonalities as General Grandval, David Selznick, Harry (the Cap) Lev, and 
and Arthur Koestler. At this point, there are some knotty and unresolved 
problems of definition. Koestler, for example, although born a Jew, is now 
an apostate. For purposes of this study Jewishness of those people whose 
photos were used for the Jewish sample would have to be defined in terms 
of common agreement concerning the individual’s ethnic origin, regardless 
of his present self-perception of his Jewishness. i . 

In the experimental procedure the subject first made a judgment of : Jew- 
ish or not Jewish” for each of the 100 photographs. Upon completion of 
this part of the procedure, he was asked to g0 through the pictures again 
and check on a separate answer sheet the numbers (the photographs en 
numbered from | to 100) of the 30 photographs he thought were most a y 
to be photos of Jewish persons. This procedure circumvented the possibility 


. ™ jas i ify Si ews. 
of confounding accuracy with a response bias to identify persons as J 


include people of 
representativeness in the samp 


C. REsuLts AND Discussion 


among the three groups—highs, lows, and 
An analysis of variance of F-scale 


the .05 level. 


The differences in F-scale scores 
ambivalents—are presented in Table 1. 
scores yielded an F of 4.20, significant at 
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The ambivalent group is significantly lower than the low group, and the 
difference between the ambivalent and high groups also approaches signifi- 
cance (p = .06). What is possibly surprising is that the low identifiers 
should score highest on the F-scale since the open denial of ethnic differences 
and the plea for more social interaction between Jews and non-Jews have a 
superficial resemblance, at least, to what most observers would construe as 
a democratic, equalitarian ideology. One tentative explanation is that the 
essential ingredient of such low identification appears to be an attempt to 
identify with potential aggressors. The point is not a new one certainly and 
whether one is justified or not in using the rather vindictive label of “self- 
hatred,” the fact remains that the best possible explanation for the relatively 
high F scores in this group is the submission to a cultural ethic which is 
perceived as potentially hostile. 


TABLE 1 

DIFFERENCES IN F-SCALE SCORES AMONG Hicu, Low, AND AMBIVALENT GROUPS 
Group N F-Mean SD t 
High 32 100.22 18.23 1.14 
Low 32 105.75 20.45 
High 32 100.22 18.23 1.85 
Ambivalent 27 91.59 17.26 
Low, 32 105.75 20.45 2.84" 
Ambivalent 27 91.59 17.26 


*Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


In the ambivalent group, on the other hand, the unwillingness (or, pos- 
sibly, the inability) to resolve the conflict leads to a certain skepticism or 
criticalness of the cultural cliches represented by the F-scale items. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the imperfectly identified Jew is more likely to be a 
critic of cultural givens; his status involves the rejection of the dogmatic 
assertions of any group, whether it be his own or the dominant majority. 

Parenthetically, these results reflect some disagreement with Adelson’s 
reported correlation of .33 in a college population between the F-scale and 
his measure of Jewish identification (1). Our results suggest a U-shaped dis- 
tribution with both extremes higher in authoritarianism than the ambivalent 
group. 

The comparisons of groups for the varia 
number of photographs marked “Jewish”) a 
cations are presented in Table 2. An analysis of variance of the response bias 
scores yielded an F of 5,25, significant at the .01 level. The F of accuracy 


scores was .27; the means of the accuracy scores of the 
almost identical. 


bles of response bias (i.e the 
nd number of accurate identifi- 


three groups were 
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The groups are arranged in the same manner for response bias as they are 
for authoritarianism.! On this measure, however, the high identifiers are 
much closer to the ambivalent group. Again, the low identifiers present a 
paradox. The openly expressed attitude attempts to minimize differences 
between Jews and non-Jews and, yet, these persons see more Jews in the 


hey differ significantly from the other groups, 


photographs. Not only do t 
but there is a discrepancy of more than 12 between the mean number of Jews 


seen by this group (42.06) and the number of Jewish photos in the sample 
(30). It would seem, therefore, that this group is more concerned than the 
others about actual ethnic identity. Possibly, the expressed attitude is not 
nse against the insecurity that is manifested by the projective 


an adequate defe 
the result casts doubt on how well 


assimilation of other Jews- In any event, 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE Bras AND Accuracy AMONG TH 
GROUPS 


Accuracy 


Response bias 


E HicH, Low, AND AMBIVALENT 


Group N Mean SD t Mean sD t 
High 36.31 12.00 2.04" 15.25 2.38 58 
Low 32 42.06 10.57 14.94 1.90 
High 32 36.31 12.00 1.20 15.25 2.38 44 
Ambi 27 32.63 11.37 14.93 3.12 
32 42.06 10.57 3.31%* 14.94 1.90 02 
14.93 3.12 


*Significant a 
**Significant a 
the denial of differences 
A word of caution must 
interpreted in a relative sense. 


t the .01 level of confidence. 

between Jews and non-Jews has been internalized. 

be added since the term “low identifiers” has to be 

All subjects in the study were professed 
identification b articipation 

Jews, and most had expressed some sort of i y P p 


in Hillel activities or membership in a Jewish fraternity. There are no data 

dentifiers, who, for one reason or another, had renounced 

their Jewish identities or were not making their Jewishness public. It is 
quite possible that different results would be obtained from such a group- 

hat the tendency to see photo- 


A methodological objection may be raised t 
such a response bias may be 


graphs as Jewish has little specificity ; that is, a re l 
part of a more general tendency to see more of anything in a series of photo- 


on the extreme low i 


sures—F, response bias, and accuracy 


10f the intercorrelations an erent from zero is that between F and response bias 


—the only one significant y erous studies have 
(r = .23, p < -05): This correlation ba e of anti-Semitism or F to 


demonstrated a tendenc for persons high © A 
select E De ea ahs as Jewish than persons low on such measures (2, 3, 6, 7) 
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graphs. In another study, however, where a difference in the response bias 
to see photographs as Jewish between high and low scorers on the F-scale 
was being observed, it turned out that the high scorers on the F-scale saw 
significantly more Jews, about the same number of men over the age of 50 
and a significantly lower number of businessmen than low scorers (7): Ac- 
cordingly, the response bias being studied here may be considered as some- 
thing apart from a general disposition to give affirmative responses. 


As Table 2 indicates, there are no differences in accuracy of identification 
among the three groups. Accuracy may be a function of familiarity rather 
than of any deeply-rooted need to perceive others as Jewish, and there is no 
reason to suspect any differences in familiarity with Jews among the three 
groups. As stated before, almost all subjects gave evidence of participation 
in exclusively Jewish activities so that social interaction with other Jews can 
be assumed to be part of the behavioral background of all or almost all of 
them. In this connection it may be noted that the difference in the accuracy 
of identification of Jews between Jews and non-Jews, although significant, 
is not great when measured in absolute terms (7). Whatever difference 
exists could easily be attributed to a difference in familiarity, 
the case, it would indeed be surprising to find any differen 
among the three Jewish groups. 


and if such is 
ce in accuracy 


D. QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS OF THE SEN 
RESPONSES 


Some of the responses to the Jewish stems were totally unexpected. This 
was particularly true of the stem “Jewish radicals. . .”, intended to elicit 


attitudes toward Jewish left-wing behavior. Nine subjects gave no response 
at all to the stem, two responded by expressing their perplexity over the 
meaning of the word “radical,” and three stated that they were not con- 
cerned with such things. What was most surprising was that 16 gave specifi- 
cally religious responses in which radicalism was almost invariably equated 


with orthodoxy. “Jewish radicals . . . are needed to keep the Jewish faith 
from becoming too reformed” and “Jewish radicals . , a 


religious” were typical responses of this sort.2 


m 


TENCE COMPLETION 


re usually very 


t “rad if it is to be given a religi i l 
as signifying orthodox rather th met a aE 


of Teligious attitudes w 


function of the geographical origi j 
origin of subjects, almost all 
§ S of who: i ia 
ers, and that differences would occur in, say, a New York po al; ae oe Sys 
issues enjoy a wider verbal circulation, Poperadon: wiere thes 
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Peace a to the stem “Intermarriage. as : (which was not mis- 
‘i oe = of = subjects) indicated favor, disfavor, or ambivalence 
in ahs So a Bi y made the importance attributed to religious conflicts 

e determinant of the attitude. Representative responses were 
thodox Jew and Catholic will not work 
tive members of different religions 
» “Tntermarriage - - doesn’t solve 
ch cases are confused in religious 
s but can work 


“Intermarriage . . . between an or 
out, but intermarriage between conserva 
may very well be proper and workable; 
my faith problems as the children in su 
choices ” “Intermarriage « - - ON the whole has many problem 
out if one of the parties changes religion.” 
Me iat in general provide some supporti 7 
. In brief, he argues that the locus of self-i 
American culture is to be found in religious beliefs, 
rather than ethnic origin. His argument as it pertains to Protestants and 


Catholics is irrelevant to this study, but it does seem to be cogent for the 
ur sample. Just how much religious 


Jewish identification is indetermi- 


ve evidence for Herberg’s 
dentification in current 
however secularized, 


predominantly third-generation Jews in 0 
identification in this grouP contributes to 
subjects suggest that for them, at 


nate. In any case the protocols of many 
least, Jewishness and Judaism are inextricably interwoven. Follow-up, in- 
formal interviews with a few revealed that the notion of an atheistic Jew 
was tantamount to 4 contradiction in terms: Although documentary evidence 
is naturally lacking, such a view wo o be at variance with that of 


uld seem t 
an earlier generation of Jews who saw no conflict between & Jewish identi- 
ies and a complete, 


fication based on ethnic tt or almost complete, religious 


disaffiliation. 
E. SUMMARY 


ewish college stu 


cepting of authoritarian statemen 


dents, ambiva- 


e that among J 
ts than low 


The present results indicat 


lently identified Jews are less ac 
identifiers. In addition, both ambivalent and high identifiers see fewer photo- 


graphs as Jewish than low identifiers. With respect to both of these variables 
low identifiers rank highest- No difference existed among the low, high, and 
ambivalently identified groups in their accuracy of identification of Jewish 


photographs. 
An incidental finding of the s 
over-all Jewish identification by many 
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PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE OR PERCEPTUAL SET* 


Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 


ROBERT KLEINER? 


A. PROBLEM 


The present experiment was intended to be part of a series of experiments 


designed to make further explorations of the McGinnies’ hypothesis concern- 
1 defense (4). McGinnies referred to the 


Principle of Defense as follows: 
Perceptual defense is based on conditioned avoidance of unpleasant or 
dangerous stimulus objects. « - - that the individual actually discriminates 
the stimulus before he fully perceived it is evident in his increased emo- 
tionality before recognition . ++ * inimical stimuli, then, may serve as 
cues which are appropriately evaluated by the central nervous system 
even though integration of the afferent impulses js such as to delay 
recognition either through distortion or increase in threshold or both. 


Essentially there are two hypotheses in this formulation ; the first emphasizes 


subliminal perception, i.e., discrimination of the stimulus before recognition ; 
and the second is perceptual defense, i.e. conditioned avoidance of unpleasant 
stimuli. McGinnies found support for his bipartite hypothesis in: (a) 


heightened psychogalvanic reactions to critical words prior to recognition, 
(b) significantly higher recognition thresholds for critical words as com- 
pared to neutral words, and (c) significantly more distortion of critical 
words. McGinnies reported that neutral words elicited responses that were 
structurally similar or partially similar to the stimulus words. Critical words, 


on the other hand, elicited responses that were nonsense and/or structurally 


dissimilar words. 
B. PROCEDURE 


experiment was almost identical with that used by 
seven critical (emotionally toned) 


sented to the subject in the order indicated in Table i 
by means of a modified Gerbrands mirror 
tions of the exposure interval. 


The procedure of this 
McGinnies. A list of 11 neutral and 
words were pre 
They were shown to the subject i 
tachistoscope, which allowed for controlled varia 
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The circuit used for measuring the galvanic skin response was a modifi- 
cation of the potentiometric circuit described by Lacey and Siegal (2). 

The subjects consisted of eight male and eight female undergraduate stu- 
dents from an elementary psychology class. All of the subjects were naïve 
with respect to the purpose of the experiment. 


TABLE 1 
Apple River Penis* 
Dance Whore Music 
Raped* Sleep Trade 
Child Kotex* Filth* 
Belly* Broom Clear 
Glass Stove Bitch* 


*Critical words. 


The subject was seated before the viewing mirror of the t 
and electrodes were strapped to the palm of each hand. The 
then asked to assume a natural comfortable position and 
physical movements as possible, Prior to the beginning of 
cach subject was told that he would be shown a series of y 


achistoscope 
subject was 
avoid as many 


hought they saw 
ize what he saw 
which time the experimenter 
n the microammeter, 


after each exposure. However, the subject did not verbal 
until a six-second interval had elapsed during 


subject to become accustomed to the 
istance to stabilize. In all cases, thresholds 
exposing the stimulus word once at .01 second, once at 
n until it was correctly reported by the subject. 

A female recorder, seated behind the subject, noted the responses after 
each exposure. After the entire word list had been correctly identified, the 


subjects were asked a series of questions about their reactions during the 
experiment. 


apparatus and allowed his res 
were determined by 
02 second, and so o 


C. Resurrs 


1. Subliminal perception has been defined in terms of discrimination of 
the stimulus prior to Tecognition. McGinnies assumed th 


: 2 . at significant dif- 
ferences in PGR readings between 
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nition we ji i 
r A re arg for this phenomenon. In the present study, usin 
e , . . + % 
ee — e there were no significant differences between the c na i 
utral words prior to recognition (t = 148,2 = 156) Z 
48,2} =. k 


The intensity g of the needle deflections was considerably 
e y 
nsıty or ma; nitude of h 7 rabl; 


sma r than ev y reporte: y McGinnies. in t tudy, the avera; 
pri iously report: d McG I 
smalle b 1 nnies. his study, verage 


e- CRITICAL WORDS 
o- NEUTRAL WORDS 


RECOGNITION THRESHOLD (IN TRIALS) 


w WO g pewaxev2og [ug 
ATPT HAHET 
Howsa4tegvoubee gahe 
aZbsaes2soe nuestros 
Ba¢5R ees BYevazre”e® 
FIGURE 1 
L AND CRITICAL Worps (N = 16) 


MEAN THRESHOLD OF 
he meter reading was never greater than one micro- 
hanges in readings varying from 


change per word in t 
d reported average © 


ampere. McGinnies ha 

one to five microamperes- 
2. Delayed recognition of critical words without awareness was assumed 
that the neutral 


to be one index of defense. It can be seen from Figure 1 
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and critical words were not clearly differentiated. There was no significant 
difference between the mean thresholds of recognition for the critical and 
neutral words (¢ = 1.47, p = .156). 


3. A second index of defense was the kind of response made by the sub- 
ject. The same categories used by McGinnies were employed in this analysis. 


S - STRUCTURALLY SIMILAR 
P- PARTIALLY SIMILAR 
U- UNLIKE 

N- NONSENSE 


ry) 
a 


p 
2 
3 


wu 
a 


o 
TE %o 


NANA 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RESPONSES 
X] 
a 


sB SE a ee 
5 = gE 5e 3 
wer we W E x 
zo zo 26 Yg 
S P U N 


FIGURE 2 

SPONSES IN EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY 

They were: ; simi : i 
baie A pera similar— Hypotheses coded under this heading 

ructure the ; 
: + 1 i stimulus word; for example, the observer may 
ave guessed ‘trace’ for ‘trade’ or ‘whose’ for “whore.” (b) Structurally 
e gie : uc 

unlike— Coded here were hypotheses that were unlike or dissimilar in struc- 

ture to the stimulus word; for example, ‘roared’ for ‘belly’ or ‘ideal’ for 

a 1» S 

glass’. (c) Nonsense—“This category included responses that have no dic- 

tionary meanings. Such would be the case in guessing ‘egtry’ for ‘kotex’ or 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RE 
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er 
widge’ for ‘stove’.” 
hi ileal ve’. (d) Part" These were fractional or incomplete h; 
7 sisting of any disconnected group of letters.” j 
i i i i 
Mar Da k it can be seen that the differences between the neutral and 
rds in each of the four categories were small. Using the Chi 
i- 


w 
wn 
z 
O 
a 
W 
a e =- CRITICAL WORDS 
z 
[e] o a NEUTRAL WORDS 

i 

ae 
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25 
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FIGURE 3 
Mean GSR To NEUTRAL AND Geni WO on INITIAL RECOGNITION RESPONSES 
= 16 


Square test of independence, the differences were not statistically significant 


(X? = 2.53, $ = 47). 

4. In this experiment, 
recognition responses were ana 
average change per word in microamper 


Statistically, the differences were significant a 


data on changes in the PGR readings on the first 
it is clear that the 


lyzed. From Figure 3; 
es was greater for the critical words. 


t greater than the .01 level of 
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confidence. The data for the male subjects, taken separately, were significant 
at greater than the .01 level. With female subjects, the results were signifi- 
cant at better than the .05 level of confidence. These results were the only 
statistically significant results in the study. 

5. In this study, the data from the post-experimental inquiry strongly 
suggests that the subjects were aware of the nature of the stimulus words 
and thought about them. Inquiries were made of 14 of the 16 subjects. 
From this data, several facts stood out most clearly. 

First, of the 14 subjects, 13 said they were aware of blocking, hesitating, 
and delaying responses. Of the words mentioned on which this occurred, 
“raped,” “whore,” “bitch,” and “penis” 
tioned. These words also had the highest recognition thresholds of the critical 


words. Thus, it seems reasonable to suggest that the higher thresholds were 
due to conscious blockage and delay. 


The second important fact is th 
concerned and self-conscious in the 
experimenter. Three subjects ex 
opinion of them. For example, 


want to say it because if I was 
such a word?” 


The third fact is that 12 of the 14 subjects expected critical words after 
the first or second critical word had been identified and “prepared” them- 
selves for others. The fourth outstanding fact was that 12 subjects showed 
emotional, nervous, and surprised reactions during the experiment. ‘This 
point was not based on the inquiry but observations made by the experimenter. 


These reactions took such forms as: (a) “oh! it can’t be that,” (b) restless- 
ness, (c) requests for “breaks,” etc, 


were the four most frequently men- 


at eight subjects stated that they were 
Presence of the female recorder or male 
Pressed some concern over the experimenter’s 
one subject said, “I saw ‘raped’ but didn’t 
wrong, what would you think of me for using 


D. Discussion 


ata specifically related to the PGR re 


adings prior 
» and to two indices of pe 


rceptual defense. He reported sig- 


; in all three meas- 
ures. It is apparent that 


McGinnies’ hypotheses, 
Messick, and Diggory Cl); 
which support McGinnies on the threshold o 
The question may be raised as t 
in nature had different effects, 
ences. The first may be attribut 


Í recognition. 

o why two experiments essentially identical 
Two factors may account for these differ- 
ed to the difference between the two experi- 
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menters. For example, McGinnies, for the subjects, was a faculty member 
of status and prestige, whereas the writer at the time of this study was a 


graduate student who did not share the same status and prestige. This might 


suggest that subjects in McGinnies’ experiment were more reluctant to men- 


tion the critical words than the subjects in the present study. 
account for the differences is the size of the 


The second factor that may 
d small samples of 16 subjects 


sample used in each case. Both studies use 
which would allow for the interpretation that significant or insignificant 


results were a function of the size of the sample. A more accurate replication 


of this experiment would have used a larger sample providing for greater 
generalizing power. 

In the present experiment, 
tween the neutral and critica 


verbally. Aronfreed, Messick, 


it was shown that significant differences be- 
1 words occurred when recognition was made 
and Diggory also found significant differences 


between pleasant and unpleasant words at recognition. McGinnies did not 
have data relevant to this point but it is clear that verbalizing critical words 
was accompanied by significant PGR reactions. There seems to be some evi- 
dence in the experiment being reported to support the hypothesis that set, 
embarrassment, and difficulty of word were important determinants of the 


subjects’ performance. 


The evidence for set comes primarily from three sources. First, the data 


from the post-experimental inquiry show that a significant proportion of the 
subjects expressly stated that they expected more critical words after they had 
experienced the first and/or second of this group- The second source is the 
curve for the recognition thresholds of critical words (see Figure 1). The 
threshold increased on the first critical word as compared to the thresholds 
for the trial words and the first two neutral words of the experimental series. 
However, after “raped,” the curve fell off consistently with the critical 
words falling close to 4 smooth curve drawn through them. It might be said 
that the subjects were surprised on the first critical word and delayed the 
ntil they were sure of it. With increased experience, the 

all the words and readily iden- 


r of course, 
d. Evidence for this interpretation can 


d that the subjects were con- 
porting 
tial 


correct response U 
subjects came to accept, as @ matte 
tified them when they were perceive 
also be found in the inquiry data which showe t 
scious of delaying and blocking responses. The third source of support 
data for set comes from the form of the curve for critical words on ini 
recognition responses (see Figure 3). As reported, the data were re 
suggesting that the saying of the critical words was very difficult pit : 
subjects. Support for this view comes from the introspective data in whic 
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the subjects said they were disturbed. The form of the curve shows that the 
disturbing effect of saying the word increased sharply from “raped” to 
“whore” and then rapidly and consistently fell off. Again, it might be said 
that the subjects adjusted to the expectancy of seeing and acknowledging the 
critical words, therefore, it had a decreasing disturbing effect. 

One could say that the curve for recognition thresholds fell off because 
the last two or three critical words were not actually critical as intended in 
the study. This would account for the form of Figure l, but the inquiry 
shows that “bitch” was the third most frequently mentioned “disturbing” 
word, and “filth” received no mention at all. If “defense” 
one would expect the threshold for “bitch” 
the threshold for “bitch” 
tion could be raised to the 
for “raped” increased sharply. Again 


were operating, 


critical words. The actual 
also rose so that there were i 
of words. 


gnition was higher than 


any single word, neutral Or critical, Finally, the inquiry does not indicate 


that “broom” had an 


ction of a single motiva- 
tolerance’, Instead, it indi- 


embarrasment, It has also 


suggested that difficulty of the al properties of the letters 


word, i.e., structur. 
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as well as the nature of the experimenters may be other influential factors. 
These probably do not exhaust the factors but suffice to show the complexity 
of the situation. 
E. ConcLusions 

1. The evidence did not support McGinnies’ bipartite hypothesis empha- 
sizing subliminal perception and perceptual defense. 

2. There was some evidence indicating that the subjects were aware of 
blocking, hesitating, and delaying of responses to critical words. 

3. The evidence tended to support the view that at least three factors 
were functioning to influence the subjects’ performance, These factors were 
(a) set, (b) embarrassment, and (c) difficulty of the word. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF SEVERAL VARIABLES AS 
DETERMINANTS OF AUTHORITARIANISM* 


Testing and Counseling Center, Texas Technological College 


HERBERT GREENBERG AND Don FARE 


— 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


considerable research has been carried out by the 


In the past four years, 
king for authoritarianism in person- 


senior author into the characteristics ma 
ality (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). Through these studies, overall patterns have developed 


indicating factors which do, or do not, affect authoritarianism. Through use 
of available data, its re-analysis, and gathering of additional data where nec- 
essary, it is felt that a summary of the previously scattered findings can be 
made. It is also felt that this would have distinct value in that it would 
enable other investigators to gain overall view of this researcher’s findings 
on authoritarianism in one place. It is also further felt that by focusing on 
authoritarianism “per se,” rather than on some other specific variable, addi- 
tional insight might be gained into the characteristics of authoritarianism, 


and the use of the California F-Scale. 


B. PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this study to determine how a number of factors affect 


the authoritarian personality. 

C. PopuLation 
nine high school and college students from the 
e employed in the several studies. The spe- 
the section on procedure as each factor is 


at if the figures in the specific breakdown 
ue to the fact that some sub- 


Two thousand and seventy- 
east, midwest, and southwest wer 
cific breakdown will be given in 
presented. It should be noted th 
are added they total 3494. The discrepancy isd 
jects are used for more than one comparative purpose. 


D. PROCEDURE 
ersonal data form were given to the popu- 


lation in connection with a number of projects conducted between the years 


ot 1953 and 1956. Means and standard deviations were ascertained for each 
These groupings were determined by the nature of 


The California F-Scale and a p 


grouping of subjects. 


July 12, 1957. 
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the particular study for which each administration was rendered. ee 
ratios were found between the means of groups to be compared, while “i 
personal data forms were employed for the purpose of gaining aims oa 
sonal-social data in order to equate comparison groups. In almost a hia 
cases, administration was in groups, and in all cases no names were carer 
and anonymity guaranteed. The anonymity of the coéperating institutio: 
was also promised where requested. z np 
Where the original researches did not provide data pertaining to a 
aspects desired, e.g., “Sex as a Variable in Authoritarianism,” the availal ; 
data was regrouped for the purpose of isolating the particular variable, an 
treated statistically as indicated above. Where necessary, additional adminis- 
trations were employed. " 
The following are the factors studied plus the populations for each su j 
group, studied for the purpose of determining their effect on authoritarianism: 


(1) Section of the country 
(a) Eastern college student (188)—Southwestern (460) 
(b) Eastern blind high school students (96)—Southwestern (103) 


(2) Race 
(a) Southwestern Negro high school students (49)—White (233) 
(b) Midwestern Negro college students (100)—White (188) 


(3) Segregation vs, Integration 
(a) Segregated Negro college students (253)—Integrated (100) 
(b) Segregated Blind high school students (96)—Integrated (36) 


(4) Sex 
(a) Southwestern high school males (66)—Females (74) 
(b) Southwestern college males (263)—Females (89) 
(5) College Major Concentration 
(a) Liberal Arts (107) 
(b) Home Economics (17) 
(c) Business Administration (89) 
(d) Engineering (90) 
(e) Agriculture (28) 


(6) High school vs. college 
Southwestern high school freshmen (119)—Seniors (114) 
College Freshmen (138)—Seniors (68) 


(7) Intention to attend College 
(a) Southwestern high school s 


eniors intending to attend college (68) 
Seniors not intending to a 


ttend (71) 
(8) Total blind 

(a) Totally blind residential hi 
Partially sighted residential 


ness vs. partial sight 
gh school students (67) 
high school students (124) 


| 


ae 
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E. RESULTS 


Of the cight factors investigated in this study, only sex exhibited no cffect 
on authoritarianism. In neither the high school nor the college group did 
the critical ration between the sexes reach 1.00, the high school ratio being 

s 22. The section of the country, however, exhibits 


-87, while the college was .4 
substantial differences, with the southwestern United States showing consid- 
The eastern college freshmen 


erably higher authoritarianism than the east. 
have an authoritarian mean of 100.9, while those in the southwest show a 
mean of 108.83, the difference being significant beyond the .01 level with a 

The difference between the seniors is still greater, 


critical ratio of 2.92. 
hile the southwestern 


with the eastern group having 
score is 103.7. The critical ratio is 5.80, or at the .001 level of significance. 


It should be noted that a high score represents high authoritarianism. This 
pattern is further carried out by the blind high school students. ‘The eastern 
residential school freshmen show a mean score of 136.37, while the south- 
western score is 167, the critical ratio between them being well beyond the 
OL level. In the case of the blind high school seniors, the sectional difference 
is still marked and significant although narrower than the freshman differ- 
ence (Eastern: 135.43; southwestern : 151.; critical ratio: 01 level). 
Since we are discussing the blind, we might turn next to the effect that 
total blindness or partial sight may have on authoritarianism. It was found 
(6) that the totally blind were significantly more democratic in attitude than 
the partially sighted (Totally blind: 143.6; partially sighted: 15+4.; critical 
ratio: 2.91). Both means, however, are well above the mean of those blind 
high school students attending integrated public schools. The integrated blind 
freshmen have an authoritarian mean score of 134.44, while the integrated 
seniors have the significantly lower score of 117.11. The critical ratio be- 
tween the integrated and segregated blind seniors is at the 01 level, the inte- 
grated group being on the democratic side. This pattern 1s carried through 
when the Negroes are viewed. Both on the freshmen and senior level, the 
integrated Negroes show significantly more democratic scores than xii 
Negroes attending segregated schools (integrated Negro freshimen, peat 
114.45; seregated Negro freshr 139.35; integrated Negro iol 
mean: 100.0; segregated Negro senior mean: 121.57; critical ratios beyon 


.O1 level). 

‘The evidence 
derived from Negro and y 
and w 
a mean score 


a mean score of $1.08, w 


man mean : 


as to racial difference in authoritarianism is 
l students in the southwest Cds 
ated colleges. The Ne- 
mean for the 


available here 
vhite high schoo 
and midwestern Negroes hites attending Integra’ 
i of 156.1, while the r 


gro high school group has 
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white high school students is 132.6, with a critical ratio between them yai 
is significant to the .001 level. The high Negro score might be peo 
from the combination. of factors the group contains. It is segregated, exhi 5 
ing the high scores indicated above, and it is in the southwest with the region s 
characteristically high authoritarianism score discussed earlier in this seren 
More insight, however, is lent to this finding by the college results, which 
give the same tendency as does the high school. The Negro college students, 
this time in an integrated situation, have a mean score of freshmen—! 14.45; 
seniors—100.00, while the white students have 
seniors—81.08. The critical ratio between the 
while that for the seniors was 4.63. 
-O1 level of significance. 


9, 
scores of fashin 
freshmen means was ra 

iti i ay e 
Both critical ratios are well beyond t 


. . w . . " n a) wee 
An interesting finding pertained to the effect of high school and colleg 
on authoritarianism, and the differential effe 


college. High school freshmen show the 
mean of 134.7, while the seniors have a m 
ever, is not significant to the .05 level, 
cantly more democratic than the 


cts of fields of concentration 1m 
highest authoritarian score with @ 
can of 130.6. The difference, ad 
The college freshmen become signifi- 
high school seniors with a mean score of 
108.83, the critical ratio being 8.78, or beyond the .001 level, The college 


f $ i ; s f 
seniors continue the growth toward democratie attitudes with a mean 0 
an f . yA - just 

103.7, the critical ratio as compared to the freshmen being 1.73, or jus 
. : ren 

below the .05 level. The above figures pertain to the southwest, but eve! 


more accentuated trends in the direction of democratic growth with advanced 
classification may be seen from figures Presented earlier in this section. The 
blind high school seniors showed 

the freshmen, means being 117.11 
above, eastern college seniors have 
do the freshmen, the critical ratio 


is further carried out with both the 


a significantly more democratic score than 
and 134.44 respectively. Also as indicated 
a significantly more democratic score than 
being beyond the .01 level, This pattern 

integrated and segregated Negroes. Te 
integrated Negro freshmen having a mean of 114.45, awhile the senior’s mean 
drops to 100.00. The Segregated freshmen have a mean of 139.35, while the 
seniors drop to 121.57, 


The intention to attend college while 
be related to authoritarianism 
planning to attend college 
planning to attend show a mean of 126.97, the difference being significant 
to the 01 level. This trend is further carried out when the college freshmen 
mean for the area of the country is seen to be 108.83, or significantly S" 
more democratic than those high sc 


hool seniors intending to attend college: 


saan a 5 s to 
still in high school ako appears F 
(7). Those high school seniors definitely "° 


have a mean score of 135.02, while those definitely 
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College major concentration is also connected with authoritarianism. As 
might have been anticipated, arts and science majors showed the lowest author- 
itarian score for the college group, the mean being 102.07 (southwestern 
college). This score is significantly lower than business administration ma- 


jors who have a mean score of 188.15. It is also lower than home economics, 


which has a mean score of 108.09, although the critical ratio here lacks 
significance due to the low N (17) of home economics. The difference be- 
tween business administration and home economics students is again not sig- 
nificant, but that between business administration and engineering is. The 
engineering students have a mean of 112.61, which is significantly more 
authoritarian than the business administration students, the critical ratio being 
1.95 or beyond the .05 level. The agriculture majors have a still higher 
mean (116.32), but the difference between this mean and that for the engi- 
neers lacks significance, the critical ratio being 1.04. Compared to arts and 
science and business administration, however, the agriculture group is signifi- 
cantly more authoritarian with critical ratios of 3.64 and 2.08 respectively. 
‘ors are significantly less authoritarian than 


Also the arts and science ma) 5 
each of the other groups except home economics, with critical ratios being, 


with business administration ; 2.16, with engineering; 4.58, and with agricul- 
ture; 3.64. 
F. SUMMARY AND CoNcLUSION 

1. The eastern high school and college students are significantly more 
democratic in attitude than the southwestern group. This holds true for both 
freshmen and seniors on both levels. Perhaps the more authoritarian educa- 
tional pattern in the southwest may partially explain this, while the appar- 
ently more authoritarian family structure may shed additional light on cau- 
sality. The prevalence of fundamentalism of religion is likely connected, but 
whether cause or effect is impossible to determine through the available data. 

2. Both on the high school and college level, and apparently regardless 
of section, whites exhibit less authoritarianism than Negroes. In all cases, 
the differences are significant enough to virtually rule out chance as a cause. 
When seeking causality, the present structure of our society, both south and 
north, must be looked to for an answer. Also, the nature of the two large 
population groups employed to study this factor in the present work should 
be looked to for a possible answer. Our high school group was from the 
generally authoritarian southwest, also being from a segregated — an- 
other factor making for authoritarianism. In addition, the southern egro 
culture teaches obedience and respect for authority as a mainspring of sur- 
vival. As for the midwestern college students, the essentially middle class 
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background of Negro population may go far toward shedding light on causal- 
ity. Rigid conformity is a characteristic middle class pattern in any 
but is most rigidly manifest in those members of disadvantaged groups reach- 
ing this position. In general, it is felt that the best method of survival a 
perceived by Negro groups may hold the explanation for the differentia 
pattern for authoritarianism. 


3. Based on both the blind high school and the Negro college students, 
segregated education appears to produce more authoritarianism in personality 
than integrated schooling. In brief, it might be mentioned here that being 
education in a strictly homogeneous setting, with the particular folkways 
and mores of that group perpetually inbred, it is difficult to conceive of creat- 
ing the seeking and inquiring mind which could be produced in a more 
heterogeneous setting. Also, the being set apart may tend to create a person- 
ality fearful of anything but conformity lest the least nonconformity make 
for still further isolation. 

4. As indicated in the section on results, only sex failed to show signifi- 
cant differences in authoritarianism. It may be concluded that in our demo- 
cratic culture, the differential sex rôle has sufficiently narrowed, and com- 
monality of background is sufficient to make for little or no sex difference 
in authoritarianism. 

5. Arts and science majors exhibit significantly less authoritarianism than 


any other major grouping. In order of increasing authoritarianism, they are 
followed by home economics, 


business administration, engineering, and agri- 
culture. 


6. College appears to have a democratizin 
increased classification in college. 
democratic than the high school 
relationship to the freshmen. T 
cation itself may be a democratizi 
may come the stimulation of t 
previously well set ideas. 


g effect on personality as does 
The college group is significantly more 
, while the college seniors bear the same 
wo reasons may be forwarded. First, edu- 
ng process. That is, with greater knowledge 
he inquiring mind, and the questioning of 
The second alternative may be that the more demo- 
cratic personality may be the one choosing to attend college. Thus with 4 
democratic predisposition, the knowledge accrued in the process of this college 


education may serve as a strong reinforcement to the original set. This natut- 
ally would make for continued growth. 


7. There is a significant difference in 
students still in high school who do, or do no 
planning to attend college show significan 
those who do not, and those who are in re: 


authoritarianism between thos¢ 
t, intend to attend college. Those 
tly more democratic scores than 
ality presently -freshmen in college 
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show sti i i 
still more democratic trends. Being freshmen, the effect of college 


u p 
p se” could surely not as yet have been felt. 
. Lastly, it appears that totally blind high school students exhibit sig- 


nificantly less authoritarianism than do the partially sighted. If high authori- 


tariani e 
abam bes fe re ipa ee eaten 
ment than its total loss. In oter words th eine ae re ee mae 
eee yor <a centre ue e organism might strive to utilize 
takes place when the faculty is z M i bae -a Se ae 
use, thus forcing reorganization or adiv — RERE —- 
a justment. 

KE een ari a 2 
casy to adaise to take, and to oe yo i ee ee 

4 ee. A. put in the form of rather 
commonplace statements, not the “do you” type of question. It has the 
element of projection, as the subject can respond to these statements in a 
way which he feels to be non-personal. Most important, as indicated in this 
paper, the instrument is sensitive to group differences, and differentiates 
individuals on a fairly normal curve. In addition to research purposes, we 
feel the F-scale to be useful as a teacher-selection device, and as a guidance 
tg; and we feel that with more research it might be made on of the better 
instruments for use in industry. In short, both in terms of its content and 
methodology of construction, the F-scale is a valuable asset to the field of 


psychology. 
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AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD WOMEN, AND 
THEIR CORRELATES* 


Western Reserve University, and Fulton State Hospital, 


Department of Psychology, 
Fulton, Missouri 


EucENE B. NADLER AND Wiuiam R. Morrow? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In its approach to the problem of ethnic prejudice, the California Attitude 
study (1) has pointed to a broad pattern of authoritarian attitudes having 
substantial intercorrelations. This pattern embraces, among other features, 
authoritarian attitudes toward various groups of people of subordinate status 
who are subjected to discriminatory treatment. Such groups include racial, 
national, and religious minorities, organized labor, unconventional people 
and “moral outgroups,” and children. Toward each of these groups there is 
a pattern of interrelated attitudes involving support of discriminatory policies 
toward the group-members together with stereotyped conceptions of the 
group-members as inferior, offensive, and. often threatening. The data indi- 
cate further that authoritarian attitudes toward one subordinate group tend to 
be associated with similar attitudes toward other subordinate groups, as well 
as with other aspects of authoritarianism. 


The present research extends this line of inquiry to attitudes regarding 
by ample sociological evidence to occupy 4 subordi- 


12). Authoritarian attitudes toward women 
One shall be called openly subordinating atti- 


tudes, which include (a) support of traditional policies which openly restrict 
women to a subordinate position, and (b) stereotyped conceptions of women 
as inferior, hence deserving of subordination. The other form of authori- 
tarian attitudes toward women is chivalry, which (a) places a positive value 
upon special “deference” and “protectiveness” toward women, (b) encourages 
certain formalized rules and rituals of individual conduct toward women, 
and (c) stereotypically conceives of women as morally pure, phyin far 
ile, and intellectually naïve, hence deserving of special aon an mee 
tion. At first glance chivalry would appear to be the opposite of open y 


women, who are shown 
nate social position (9, 10, 11, 
are seen as taking two forms. 


*Recei ; sorial Office on August 20, 1957. " 4 ibi 
[Received Sh oe Ton work done at Western Reserve re a phon T land 
was read at the meeting © the Midwestern Psychological ssocl 
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ordinating attitudes toward women. The following quotations suggest other- 
wise: 

“We gladly place woman first as a spiritual force; we acknowledge 
and reverence her as the angelic part of humanity; we give her superi- 
ority in all the graces and refinements; we wish her to retain all her 
winsome, womanly ways. This appeal goes forth from us to them in no 
selfish spirit, but out of respect and devotion to our mothers, wives, 
sisters, and daughters. ... Our purpose is a sacred one, a real spiritual 
crusade” (quoted in 2, p. 380, from an employer’s pamphlet whose pur- 
pose was to defeat demands for equal pay for equal work). 

“Superficial amenities she will receive by the score, but these often 
cloak the grimmest kind of opposition. ... My 59 male associates bow 
and scrape when merely the social graces are at stake” (8, some recent 
remarks of the lone woman member of a state legislature). 

“So chivalrous, indeed, was the ante-bellum South that its women were 
granted scarcely any rights at all” (quoted in 7, vol. 2, p. 1077, as one 
scholar’s generalization of the role of chivalry in masking and “justify- 
ing” the subordination of women for a broad segment of American 


history). 

It appears that chivalry concedes to women “superficial amenities,” pro- 
vided that in important matters they “keep their place.” Actually, such 
deference and protection involve primarily rules and rituals of etiquette 
rather than humanistic support for the equal status of women as persons. 
This behavior is based upon stereotypes rather than upon recognition of the 
myriad individual differences and qualities of women, 

The preceding discussion suggests that the objective social function of 
chivalry is to help reinforce the subordination of women. It is likely that 
this function and its patronizing implications are at least partially realized 
by most men who endorse such subordination. For these and others, how- 
ever, it is also true that chivalry has other meanings. To many, chivalry 
may signify in part conformity to “respectable” upper- and middle-class 
mores. For these individuals, certain anti-women ideas may appear too crude 
(even though general endorsement of the subordination of women is itself 

respectable”), Conversely, some men who endorse openly subordinating 
attitudes toward women may feel such strong personal antagonisms that 
they regard some aspects of chivalry as unwarranted concessions to theif 
“opponents,” Thus, for both groups of men, the two forms of anti-wome? 
authoritarianism may be to an extent alternatives (though probably with 
much overlapping for most individuals), Chivalry by its very nature tends 
to become confused in people’s thinking with genuine consideration for 
women. In balance, we might expect a positive but not very close association 
between the two forms of anti-women attitudes. On the other hand, thos¢ 
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who deny the veiled support given by chivalry to openly subordinating atti- 
tudes toward women would, presumably, predict a negative association. 

The line of thinking presented here also leads to the expectation of a 
positive association of each of the two anti-women patterns with such anti- 
democratic patterns as are measured by the E and F-scales (1). On the other 
hand, those who deny the anti-democratic character of chivalrous or of openly 
subordinating attitudes toward women would, presumably, predict a negative 
association with these patterns. 

Only a few previous studies bear directly on the questions posed here. 
Kirkpatrick (4+) obtained reliability coefficients in the .80’s, with samples of 
college students, for an 80-item scale designed to measure acceptance or 
rejection of anti-woman ideology. Since both chivalrous and openly subordi- 
nating statements were included, the scale reliability did not reveal the gener- 
ality of each pattern taken separately or the nature of their interrelation. 
Frankel-Brunswik (1, P- 391) reported that two attitudes commonly ex- 
pressed together in interviews by high-scorers on the E-scale were: “under- 
lying disrespect-and-resentment toward the opposite sex, typically combined 
with externalized pseudo-admiration.” Similarly, an anti-women F-scale 
item (Item 6, Form 78) calling for restriction of women’s freedom correlated 
positively with the total F-scale. More recently, Levinson and Huffman (5) 
reported high reliability and substantial correlations with the E and F-scales 
for a scale designed to measure “traditional family ideology- The TFI 
scale, however, covers @ variety of other content in addition to openly pict 
dinating statements about women—e.2+ parent-child relationships, ctc- 
rearing techniques, general sexual morals, own-family-centered pee 
etc. Hence the contribution of the anti-women items to the scale reliability 
and intercorrelations is not entirely clear. 

The purposes of the present study were: 
the two anti-women patterns of attitude, to 
ality and internal consistency of these patterns, and to meas 


of these patterns to those m the E and F-scales. 


to construct measures of each of 


determine the degree of gener- 
ure the relationship 


easured by 
B. METHOD 
. instruments. Each scale 
Likert-type scales (6) W A 2 p ttitude in question. 
consisted of a series of statements designed to express me? ent with each 
The subject was asked to signify his agreement Or ee hanes 
. nt to $ 
statement on a six-point scale ranging from aoa seven-point scale 
P ere converte Inco, 4 h 
agreement. In scoring, the responses W ctually scored in @ 


s ~ ta asa 
by assuming a hypothetical middle category, W hich was ac a 
he subject omitted marking a given item. 


rere used as measurin 


few instances where t 
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1. OSW Scale 


The 20-item scale designed to measure attitudes endorsing open subordi- 
nation of women (OSW Scale) is presented below. The items are grouped 
according to central content. E 

a. Restrictive policies. The following statements support social policies 
which restrict women in various ways and keep them subordinate to men. 


4. It goes against nature to have a woman as foreman or boss over 
men. 

7. The man should “wear the pants” in the family. 

24. Because men are strong and women are weak, it is only right that 
this be a man’s world. 

41. Although women play a part in many important jobs today, 
woman’s proper place is still in the home. 

44. Despite the American ideal of equality of the sexes, 
certain jobs, like that of President of the United States, 
too important to be held by a woman. 


there are 
which are just 


Providing “justification” for such restrictive policies are contemptuous 
conceptions of women as inferior, narrow, and offensive. Item 24 above, in 
which the alleged “weakness” of women is used as an excuse for their subor- 
dination, illustrates the relationship between conceptions of women and pol- 
icies affecting them. Similarly Item 64 below, claiming that it is a “law of 
nature” for men to be dominant and women to be submissive, implicitly 
“justifies” the subordination of women. It suggests that women who assert 
their rights as equals are “unnatural” or “unwomanly” in doing so. 

b. Alleged inferiority. In addition to the following statements, Items 
24 and 44 above especially stress the supposed inferiority of women. 

1. Because of their inborn limitations, women have contributed but 
little to the discoveries and inventions of civilization. 


21. Women seem to be inherently less capable than men of logical and 
scientific thinking. 


37. Women have far less control 
51. Men are naturally more capa 


64. It seems to be a law of natur: 
are submissive. 


over their emotions than do men. 
ble than women in financial matters. 
e that men are dominant and women 


c. Alleged narrowness. Whereas the items just listed assert women’s 
inferiority in abilities, the following items assert women’s inferiority in 
breadth of outlook. They portray women as self-preoccupied, narrow in 
interests, and in standards of judgment. 


14. A major fault that women have is tl 


by the exaggerated importance they attach 
grooming. 


heir personal vanity, as shown 
to minute details of dress and 
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17. Women naturally tend to be self-centered, so that for them to be 
loved is a greater need than to love someone else. 

54. Even with the right to vote and hold office, few women partici- 
pate actively in politics; thus it is clear that the average woman’s polit- 
ical interests are inherently narrower than those of men. i 

57. It must be admitted that the average woman has a rather narrow 


sense of justice. 

d. Alleged offensiveness. Four of the following statements (Items 27 
31, 47, and 61) deal primarily with direct and indirect forms of counter: 
exploitation and retaliation, to which some women may at times resort. The 
items deny that these are ultimately defensive reactions to subordinating treat- 
ment, and instead portray women as inherently given to such behavior. This 
focusing of attention on the supposedly universal efforts of women to subordi- 
nate men has the effect of obscuring the actual subordination of women. 
ing out of that subordination are thereby falsely reduced to 


hereditary “battle of the sexes.” The latter concept thus 
women, and to foster alienation be- 


The conflicts aris 
a purely subjective, 
helps to maintain the subordination of 
tween men and women. 

Items 11 and 34 express a discriminatory “double standard” by singling 
out for special censure women who do not conform to certain traditional 


restrictions on personal conduct. Omitted from the scale are items condemn- 
ing women who resist more serious restrictions, as by aspiring to “men’s jobs.” 
11. Constant petting and cuddling have the same cheapening effect on 

a woman as that produced on merchandise which through repeated han- 


dling has become faded and rumpled. 
27. No matter how they are treated, the majority of women seem to 


be bossy and nagging. 

31. Women are much m 
talk than are men. 

34. There is hardly anyt 


d cuss like a man. 
ceptions, nagging and dominee 


typical among women. 
Id-diggers when they get the 


ore prone to engage in jabbering, chattering 


hing more revolting than seeing a woman 


dress, act, an : 
47. Although there are ex ring traits, 
however subtle, seem to be pretty 


61. The majority of women are go 


chance. 
2. C-Scale 
The 18-item scale designed to measure chivalrous attitudes toward women 
(C-Scale) is presented below. The items are again grouped according to 
content, in line with the definition given earlier. 
a. Superficial “protection and assistance” in conduct toward women. 
These items express approval of those chivalrous rules of etiquette which 


involve superficial protection and assistance toward women. By implying 
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soa r mior 
that women are relatively helpless and dependent, this orientation reinfo 
: P ie eiA Ha 
the idea that women, like children, should be kept in a subordinate positi 


3. No gentleman should allow a lady to soil her hands with messy 
work if he can possibly convince her that it is easier for him to do it. 

9. In alighting from an automobile, the most desirable procedure 
when possible is for the man to walk around in front of the car and 
hold the door open for the lady. 


22. It is inexcusable when a man escorting a lady fails to help her 
on with her coat. 


26. A true gentleman should not invite a young lady to come alone 
to his house, especially at night. i 
33. In accompanying a lady anywhere at night, a gentleman shoul 

never fail to offer his arm. 
49. When sitting down at the table, proper respect demands that the 
gentleman hold the lady’s chair. 


59. Except perhaps in very special circumstances, a gentleman should 
never allow a lady to pay the taxi, buy the tickets, or pay the check. 

b. Special “deference” in conduct toward women. These items approve 
those chivalrous rules of etiquette which involve special “deference” toward 
women. While not involving gestures of “protection and 
the preceding items, they have essentially 


6. A gentleman should remove his hat and hold it in his hand when 
a lady enters the elevator in which he 


29. The custom that a man shoul 
introduced to a lady, while the lady 
posed to remain seated, is really 

36. Itis disrespectful for a ma 

46. In being introduced a gentl 
lady unless she offers her hand 


53. When entering a room, it is inexcusably boorish for a man to 
precede a lady. 


: ; 
assistance” as do 
the same implications. 


is a passenger. 

d rise from his seat while being 
being introduced to the man is sup- 
rather silly and should be dropped.? 
n to swear in the presence of a lady. 


eman should never shake hands with a 
first. 


56. When walking with a lady, genuine respect demands that the 
gentleman should always walk on the 


curb side of the pavement or with 
the lady on his right. 


c. Special bseudo-respectful “deference” 
stereotyped conceptions of women as “ 
tively “helpless,” 


toward women as a value; and 
bure,” “delicate,” unassertive, and rela- 
items make explicit what is implicit in most 
E groups, namely a value for special “defer” 
in a stereotyped way as “pure,” “delicate, 

e deserving of such “deference.” As pointed 


The following 
of the items in the two precedin 
ence” toward women, conceived 
unassertive, and “helpless”—hene 


This, th 1 Biew i sy a : 5 vith this 
*This, the only positive item, was scored in reverse; that is, agreement with 
item had the effect of lowering one’s score, 
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out earlier, the deference is false because it is accorded to women only insofar 
as they subordinate themselves to a narrow stereotype, and remain “properly” 
submissive. It is opposed to genuine respect for the individual qualities of 


women as equal persons. 
r the honor of a lady is a custom 


13. Although fighting a duel fo 
n world, the idea behind this custom 


which is not practiced in the moder 
should certainly be maintained. 
16. In the light of their interest 
for babies, and devotion to their chi 
of a special respect and admiration by men. 
19. Every boy should be taught from an early age to feel a special 
honor and respect for womanhood. 
39. No real man can help but ad 


s in domestic affairs, their fondness 
Idren’s success, Women are deserving 


mire the essential tenderness and 


purity of women. 
43. No right-thin 
hood, 


king person would question the sanctity of mother- 


3. E and F Scales 


The California Attitude Study scales were used to measure the two forms 
of antidemocratic ideology whose relation to anti-women attitudes was being 
studied. The Ethnocentrism (E) Scale (1, ch. 4) contains statements ex- 
pressing contemptuous and repressive attitudes toward ethnic groups that are 
widely discriminated against, such as Negroes, Jews, etc. together with state- 
ments of super-patriotism. The Fascism (F) Scale (1, ch. 7) contains items 
designed to express attitudes of rigid conyentionalism, authoritarian aggres- 
d non-conformists, submissiveness to authority, 
and stereotyped thinking. A 12- 
f the F-Scale were used. 


sion toward underdogs an 
power-mindedness, cynicism, superstition, 
item form of the E-Scale and a 20-item form 0 


4, Procedure and Subjects 
les were presented in an intermingled order in 
The two anti-women scales had been 


a pilot study. The questionnaire in- 
he subject's state 


The items of the four sca 
a_self-administering questionnaire. 
f item analysis in 
hich called for information such as t 
of birth, sex, extracurricular activities, etc., but not his name. f 

The questionnaire was administered to four undergraduate classes 1n psy- 
chology. Three of the classes were in a large university; the fourth was in 
i institutions were located in a large Midwestern city- 
day classes consisting mostly of full-time students; 
i ing mostly of part-time students. On 
cluded from the sample. 
Their average 


revised on the basis © 
cluded a face sheet w 


a smaller college. Both 
Two of the classes were 
the other two were night class 
the basis of face sheet informa 
This procedure yielded a samp 


es consist 
tion, women were ex 
le of 83 undergraduate men. 
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age was about 25. Most were single, but the majority reported at least one 
sister. Few were members of fraternities. The majority reported attending 
church often but not regularly. Nearly all were born in the Midwest. Their 
fathers, whose incomes were reported to average five to seven thousand dol- 
lars a year (with wide individual differences), were engaged in predomi- 
nantly non-manual occupations. In computing statistics involving the E-Scale, 
28 Negroes, Jews, and subjects of Asian background were omitted, leaving 
a sample of 55. 


5. Predictions 


Our predictions were: (a) The OSW Scale measures a general pattern of 
interrelated attitudes, as indicated by a substantial odd-even reliability co- 
efficient (.70 or higher, corrected) and by statistically significant item dis- 
criminatory powers (DPs) on most items. DPs are obtained by subtracting 
the low-quartile mean on an item from the high-quartile mean, where quar- 
tiles are defined by total scores on the given scale. (b) The C-Scale like- 
wise measures a general pattern of interrelated attitudes, as evaluated by the 
same indices. (c) The OSW Scale will correlate positively with the G-Scale, 


in a low to low-moderate degree (.30 to 60). (d), (e), (f), and (9) 
The OSW Scale and the C-Scale will each cor 


E-Scale and the F-Scale, respectively. 


It should be emphasized that the above predictions apply only to measures 
of ideology, not overt actions. It seems likely that some consistencies might 
be found between these attitudinal measures and certain actions in certain 
situations. But in view of the Potency of situational demands, the inconsist- 
encies might be even more striking (see 3). To mention only one example, 


men who regard certain chivalrous customs as silly may conform to them in 
most situations to avoid ostracism. 


relate positively with the 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The OSW Scale yielded an odd-even reliability coefficient of .83 (corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, not significantly different from 
the coefficient of .86 obtained in the pilot study. The C-Scale yielded an 
odd-even reliability coefficient of .86 (corrected), not significantly different 
from the coefficient of .89 obtained in the pilot study. All of the item dis- 
criminatory powers in both scales, reported in Tables 1 and 2, were signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level. These results are regarded as supporting the first 
two hypotheses, which predict that each scale measures a general pattern 
of interrelated attitudes. However, the imperfectness of the reliabilities, CoM 
bined with direct inspection of individual questionnaires, indicates that most 
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subjects also display contradictory attitudes on these issues (as people tend 
to do on most issues). 
„The obtained correlation of .35 between the OSW and C-scales, not sig- 
nificantly different from the pilot study correlation of .55 (each correlation 
TABLE 1 


HicH anp Low QUARTILE MEANS, DISCRIMINATORY POWERS, AND DISCRIMINATORY 
Power RANKS: OPEN SUBORDINATION OF WOMEN (OSW) SCALE 


High-Q M Low-Q M DP DP rank 


Item No. Item 
1. (Inborn limitations) 4.90 1.65 3.25 2 
4. (Women as foremen) 6.00 2.35 3.65 i 
Ti (Wear the pants) 6.20 4.40 1.80 16 
11. (Petting cheapens women) 5.65 4.05 1.60 19 
14. (Personal vanity) 4.85 3.05 1.80 16 
17. (Self-centered) 5.25 2.60 2.65 8 
21. (Women less logical) 4.45 2.00 2.45 10 
24, (Its a man’s wor d) 3.30 1.40 1.90 14.5 
27. (Bossy and nagging) 4.15 1.70 2.45 10 
31. (Jabbering, chattering) 6.10 3.30 2.80 7 
34, (Women shouldn't cuss) 6.20 4.30 1.90 14.5 
37. (Less emotional control) 5.75 2.90 2.85 6 
41. (Woman’s place in home) 6.10 4.60 1.50 20 
+. (Jobs too important) 6.35 3.25 3.10 3 
47. (Nagging, domineering) 4.75 1.85 2.90 5 
51. (Financial matters) 4.35 2.05 2.30 13 
54. (Political interests) 5.00 2.05 2.95 4 
57. (Poor sense of justice) 4.00 1.60 2.40 12 
61. (Gold diggers) 4.00 2.20 1.80 16 
64. (Women are submissive) 5.50 3.05 2.45 10 
TABLE 2 
RY POWERS, AND DISCRIMINATORY 


Hıcu AND Low QUARTILE MEANS, DISCRIMINATO! 
Power RANKS: CHIVALRY 


High-Q M Low-Q M 


(C) SCALE 


DP DP ranks 


Item No. Item 

3. (Soil hands) 4.47 2.71 ore i 
6. (Hat in elevator) 5.21 2.66 2a E 
9. (Hold door of car) 6.31 3.95 ae 1 
13. (Fight a duel) 3.94 2.47 a n 
16. (Admiration by men) 6.47 4.52 2.05 4 
19, (Early respect) 6.78 5.47 Le 3 
23. (Help with coat) 5.00 2.04 f 4 
26. (Invite to house) 5.57 2.09 3.48 a 
29. (Rise from seat) 5.84 3.85 La a 
33. (Offer arm) 6.36 3.09 cH ‘ 
36. (Should not swear) 6.68 4.09 aS a 
39. (Woman’s purity) 6.42 4.09 + n 
43. (Motherhood) 6.63 4.76 187 ; 
46. (Don’t shake hands) 6.36 3.42 za ; 
49. (Hold lady’s chair) 6.31 3.66 255 K: 
53. (Lady precedes man) 5.42 3.19 2 7 
56. (Man walks by curb) 6.42 3.61 aS $ 
59. (Man pays check) 6.68 3.23 e 
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significant beyond the .01 level), tended to support our third hypothesis. 
That hypothesis asserted that, since both chivalrous and openly subordinating 
attitudes toward women have anti-women implications, yet function psycho- 
logically as partial alternatives, they would show a low to low-moderate 
positive association with each other. 


The other correlations were as follows: .45 between E and OSIY ; .73 
between E and C; .66 between F and OSI; .60 between F and C. These 
results are regarded as generally supporting the last four hypotheses, viz. that 
both chivalrous and openly subordinating attitudes toward women are posi- 
tively associated with such antidemocratic orientations as ethnocentric preju- 
dice and fascistic attitudes. These hypotheses were based upon the asumption 
that both patterns of attitudes toward women are antidemocratic or authori- 
tarian, Since the reliability of the E-Scale was only .54 for this sample, the 
cbtained correlations with E probably represent minimal values. The F-Scale 
yielded a corrected reliability coefficient of .81. 


The means of various groups were compared on the OSI and C-scales, 
respectively. With .05 as the significance level, there were no reliable differ- 


ences on either scale between the means of the following subgroups: those in 
different family income categories ; those whose fathers’ occupations were man- 
ual or non-manual, respectively ; those with sisters or without; married versus 
single subjects. A slight difference in means appeared on the C-Scale between 
fraternity members and non-members (the latter being more chivalrous). 
But this difference disappeared when small differences between the means of 
uptown- and downtown-center students (predominantly full-time day students 
and part-time night students, respectively 


fraternity men at the uptown-center (w 
attended ) 


) were controlled, by comparing 
hich most of the fraternity men 
with non-fraternity men at the same center. One small difference 
on the OSI Scale turned out to be significant: that between the church- 
goers’ (regular or often) mean of 4.17 per item and the non-churchgoers’ 
(seldom or never) mean of 3.75 per item. Since this was one difference of 
12 tested which was significant at better than the .05 level, whereas one out 
of 20 would be expected by chance, even this difference must be regarded as 
of uncertain significance. 
D. Summary 


Two forms of anti-woman authoritarianism were analysed. Openly subor- 
dinating attitudes toward women involve (a) support of traditional policies 
which openly restrict women to a subordinate position, and (b) stereotyped 
conceptions of women as inferior, hence deserving of subordination. Chival- 
rous attitudes toward women (a) place a positive value upon special “defer- 
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ence” and “protectiveness” toward women, (b) encourage certain formalized 
rules and rituals of individual conduct toward women, and (c) stereotypi- 
cally conceived women to be morally pure, physically fragile, and intellectually 
naive, hence deserving of special deference and protection. Chivalrous atti- 
tudes, far from being the opposite of openly subordinating attitudes toward 
supporting the latter. Widespread misunder- 


women, were seen as generally 
f attitudes partial 


standing of the nature of chivalry makes the two patterns © 
in general they were expected to show low-to- 


psychological alternatives, but 
It was also expected that they would 


moderate correlation with each other. 


correlate with other authoritarian attitudes. 
Two new attitude scales were constructed and standardized to measure 
authoritarianism. The revised OSW and C- 


en reliability coefficients of .83 and .86, re- 
spectively; and every item in each scale was significantly associated (.01 
level) with total scale scores. The two scales correlated .35 with each other. 
The OSIP Scale correlated 45 with the E-Scale and .66 with the F-Scale. 
The C-Scale correlated .73 with the E-Scale and .60 with the F-Scale. All 
the correlations were significant beyond the .01 level. The results were con- 


sistent with the hypotheses advanced. 
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RIGIDITY, STRESS, AND ACCULTURATION: (UGANDA )* 


East African Institute of Social Research, Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda; 
Medical Services, Supreme Bench, Baltimore; and Johns Hopkins University 


Lronarp H. AINSWORTH? 


A. PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 
h one aspect of a research into some of the personality 


This report deals wit 
Rigidity in problem solving is the personality 


correlates of acculturation. 
trait with which the present study is concerned. 

Two hypotheses were tested in this study. First, it is hypothesized that less 
acculturated people are more rigid in problem solving than more acculturated 
people, on the assumption that the less acculturated rely more upon a ready- 
made solution to a problem, because they more habitually rely upon custom 
and ritual in dealing with the problems of every-day living. Second, it is 
hypothesized that rigidity in problem solving is more frequent under stressful 
conditions than under relatively non-stressful conditions. This second hypoth- 
esis is derived directly from previous research (1, 2) which demonstrated that 
rigidity is a manifestation of both generalized insecurity characteristics of the 
personality and situational insecurity attributable to experimentally induced 
stress. The process of acculturation may be considered stressful, since it in- 
volves both conflict between old and new goals and behavior patterns, and 
frustrations of the person’s efforts to achieve new goals. It is assumed that, 
among incompletely acculturated people, other things being equal, more 
acculturated people experience more stress than less acculturated people, and 
that this tends to make for more rigidity, in a process opposing that implied 
by the first hypothesis. 
B. METHOD 
r Uganda secondary schools repre- 


All of the schools were in the 
ajority of the students 


r form students of fou 
acculturation. 
n all schools the great m 


The Ss were uppe 
senting different degrees of 
central province, Buganda, and i 
belonged to the Ganda tribe. 


mmediate publica- 
-cultural research. 
ological Associa- 


jtorial Office on December 5, 1958, ane giran $ 
z ri i h 

tion in accordance with our policy of special a e ao 
1 This paper was presented io Dia SAS at the ¢ 

ti i i ington, August, 3 ó ae 

Ce ee ere | here represents one small segment of a Drei Research 

by the author whilst associated wit the East African : nsti ite, See couse 

Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda, and supported by a 8" 
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School A (N = 72) clearly represents the highest level of acculturation. 
It is a Church of England boarding school, staffed chiefly by British teachers, 
with the instruction in the upper forms given entirely in English. The school 
is modelled after an English public school, with the purpose of turning out 
self-disciplined, responsible gentlemen capable of leadership and _self-govern- 
ment. f 

School D (N = 34) represents the least degree of acculturation. It isa 
school staffed entirely by Africans, a 


nd is situated in the country at a con- 
siderable distance from any 


urban center and its acculturation influences. 
Schools B and C represent intermediate degrees of acculturation. School 
B (N = 48) is a Roman Catholic boarding school, staffed chiefly by non- 
Africans. The upper form instruction is given in English, but there is a con- 
siderably more authoritarian cast to the discipline } 
School 4, and a greater emphasis upon trade training than upon academic 
subjects. School C (N = 47) is a day-school in the largest urban center of 
Uganda, staffed entirely by Africans. Since it is not cle 
whether School B or School C is th 
two schools were combined together 
At the end of the sixth year of se 
Cambridge Entrance examinations, 
for entrance to Makerere College, ti 
it was observed that the sixth for: 
about their impending ex 
sent a stress group, 


and organization than in 


ar on an a priori basis 
e more acculturated, the Ss from these 
for the purposes of statistical analysis. 

condary school the final examinations are 
on the basis of which students compete 


he College for East Africa. At School 4 


aminations. These Ss were therefore taken to repre- 
school consti- 
ents at the other schools 


into stress and non-stress 
groups. 


The criterion of rigidity w 
used by Luchins (3, 4, 5, 6 
that may be solved only by 


as a water-jar Einstellung test, similar to that 
), which consisted of six Einstellung problems 
employing the relatively complex Einstellung 
formula, three critical problems that may be solved either by the Einstellung 
formula or in a simple direct way, and three exti 
solved simply and directly but not by 
of the conclusions from a Previous investigation (2), only those Ss who used 


ot the extinction problems were 
classed as rigid, and all others were considered to be flexible. 


The Einstellung test was administered in English by the experimenter tO 


approximately half the Ss in each school, and in Luganda by a Ganda assistant 
to the other half. 


‘duce a higher incidence of rigi 
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C. RESULTS 


exible and rigid subjects for each of 
C are combined to constitute a group 
it may be seen that the incidence of 


Table 1 shows the distribution of fl 
the four schools. When Schools B and 
of intermediate degree of acculturation, 


TABLE 1 
INCIDENCE OF RIGIDITY IN SCHOOLS REPRESENTING DIFFERENT DEGREES OF 
ACCULTURATION* 

School Flexible Rigid Total 
A 26 46 72 
B 6 42 48 
Cc 10 37 47 
D 5 29 34 

Total 47 154 201 


* Chi square is 10.58; P < .01 for 2 df. 


rigidity increased from the most acculturated school to the least acculturated 
school. A chi square test shows this departure from chance expectations to be 
significant at the one per cent level. When each school is compared with every 
other school, School A was found to have significantly fewer rigid Ss than 
any of the other schools, but the differences among the other schools fell 


short of significance. 
Table 2 shows the incidenc 
an African assistant in comparison W 


African. Although there is a slight tendency for the latter 
dity, this tendency does not T 


e of rigidity among the Ss tested in Luganda by 
ith those tested in English by a non- 
condition to pro- 
each an accepted 


level of statistical significance. 


TABLE 2 N 
INFLUENCE OF LANGUAGE AND RACE OF EXAMINER ON THE INCIDENCE OF RIGIDITY’ 
La & . s 
PARA Flexible Rigid Total 
African 28 a m 
Non-African 19 
Total 47 154 201 


* Chi square is 1.91; P < .20 for 1 df. 

Table 3 compares the sixth form students of School 4, who constitute a 
stress group, with the fifth form students of the same school. It may be seen 
that the incidence of rigidity is significantly greater in the stress group than 


it is in the non-stress group- n ” f th 
Table 4 shows the percentage of rigid Ss in each of the 


groups under con- 
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TABLE 3 
STRESS AND RicipiTy* 

Group Flexible Rigid Total 
Stress 

(School A, 6th Form) 5 26 31 
Non-stress 

(School A, 5th Form) 21 20 41 
Total 26 46 72 


* Chi square is 9.41; P < .01 for 1 df. 


sideration. It may be seen that the fifth form students of School 4, who 
constitute the non-stress group among the most acculturated Ss, are much 
less frequently rigid than any of the other groups, while the sixth form stu- 
dents who constitute the stress group among the most acculturated Ss have 


an incidence of rigidity very much the same as that found in the less accul- 
turated groups. 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGES oF RicID SUBJECTS IN UGANDA AND ENGLISH Groups 
Per cent 
Group N rigid 
Uganda: 
School 4 72 63.9 
School B 48 87.5 
School C 47 78.7 
School D 34 85.3 
Stress 
(School 4, 6th) 31 83.9 
Non-stress 
(School 4, sth) 41 48.8 
Total Uganda 201 76.6 
English: 
Non-stress 30 20.0 
Stress 90 Í 51.1 
Total English 120 42.5 


Included in Table 4 are two groups of En 
were tested in a previous study (2), 
rigidity among the English non-stress 
of the non-stress group of School 4 ( 
level). This incidence was comparabl 
versity students in another study (1), but no figures are quoted because slight 
alterations in the Einstellung test from the Canadian to the English research 


glish university students who 
It may be seen that the incidence of 
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make a precise comparison impossible. The English Ss who were subjected to 
experimental stress in the test situation are approximately equal to the Uganda 
non-stress group with respect to the incidence of rigidity, but significantly less 
rigid than the total Uganda group (chi square is significant at the 001 level). 


D. Discussion 
e hypotheses that 


The findings of this study yield support for both of th 
in problem- 


were tested. The hypothesis that stress tends to produce rigidity 
solving has been supported by two lines of evidence in the present study. 
First, students who were tested during the stressful time of preparation for a 
crucial examination were found to be more frequently rigid than a comparable 
group of students who were not under any unusual stress. Secondly, although 
it falls short of statistical significance, the slight tendency for African Ss to be 
less frequently rigid when tested by one of their own tribe in their own lan- 
guage than when tested by a non-African in English may be interpreted to 
mean that the latter condition was somewhat more stressful for them. 

The findings also yield support for the second hypothesis that less accul- 
turated people are more rigid in problem solving than more acculturated 
people. Among the Uganda students significantly less rigidity was found in 
the most acculturated group, than in the intermediate and least acculturated 
groups. The hypothesis is further supported by the significantly greater in- 
cidence of rigidity in the least rigid Uganda group, namely, the non-stress 
group of the most acculturated school, than in the English non-stress group. 
Perhaps even more striking confirmation of the hypothesis is given by the fact 
that the Uganda non-stress group and the English stress group had approx- 
imately equal incidence of rigidity, while the total Uganda group had a 
substantially higher incidence of rigidity than the English stress group. 

In introducing the study it was suggested that the process of acculturation 
is likely to involve opposing tendencies with respect to rigidity. On the one 
hand, acculturation ` might be expected to make for a higher incidence of 
rigidity insofar as it increases conflict, frustration, and stress. On the other 
hand, it might be expected to make for less rigidity as the person undergoing 
acculturation learns to rely less and less upon the ready-made courses of action 
determined by the custom and ritual of the old culture and to accept the aa 
value of taking responsibility for one’s own actions. The emphasis pa : : 
discipline and individual responsibility was clearly most apparent in pies 
Therefore, the fact that School Æ had significantly less rigidity ma m 
schools, whilst the other schools ficantly among t r E 
with respect to the incidence of rigidity, potent ta! 


did not differ signi 
suggests that the most 
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making for flexibility, in opposition to the rigidity-inducing stresses of accul- 
turation, is a deliberate Program of training. The suggestion that a training 
Program can make for increased flexibility in problem solving is in line with 
the insistence by Luchins (4,5) that rigidity in thinking could be reduced by 
specific training in flexible methods of approaching problems. 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF SEMANTIC PROFILES AND 
ATTITUDE DIFFERENCES: (Italy)* 
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A. [INTRODUCTION 


The semantic differential technique, a method introduced by Osgood (3) 
lends itself admirably to work with a num- 
hnique consists of a set of seven-point 
lar adjectives such as “new-old” or 


for the measurement of meaning, 
ber of cross-cultural problems. The tec 
scales, each being defined by a pair of po 
“good-bad.” The subject rates concepts, which can be words, phrases, or non- 
on a set of predetermined scales. The rating profile obtained 
is considered to be the meaning, in the connotative sense, of the concept. 

One such cross-cultural problem is that of the universality of meaning- 
structure, that is the extent to which the components of meaning remain 
invariant despite variation in language and culture. Typically this problem 
has been attacked by factor analysis of semantic differential scale scores. For 
example Kumata and Schramm, as reported in Osgood et al. (4), factor 
analyzed the scores of Japanese, Korean, and American students on 30 concepts 
and 20 scales, The analysis led to the conclusion that the language one uses 
has but little effect on the semantic frame of reference since there were but 
few scales which differed in their factor composition as a function of language 
differences. Triandis and Osgood (5), comparing monolingual Greek and 
American college students, reached a similar conclusion. 

Another cross-cultural problem which can be investigated by the use of the 
semantic differential technique js that of comparison of attitudes. Since the 
technique has been shown to be reasonably reliable as a cross-cultural measur- 
ing instrument and since it measures only connotative aspects of meaning, one 
can consider cross-cultural differences in semantic differential ratings to con- 
dex of attitude differences. Thus cross-cultural disparity in the 
th the concept “Bible” may be taken as indicative 
ward the Bible. In effect the use of the semantic 
* Received in the Editoria ne 16, 1958, and given early publication in 
accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural ee ane 

1 This research was conducted during the academic year 19561051 ee element ae 
was the recipient of a Fulbright Award in Rome, Italy. Grater! 26 pe 

d collection of data. 


due Dr. Giovanni B. Rizzo of t 
including translation of scale-names an 


verbal stimuli, 


stitute an in 
connotations associated wi 
of disparity in attitude to 
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y me 7 J 
differential as an index of cross-cultural attitude differences is thus a z 
$ h ati 
the assumption that the technique has construct validity as a measte ota 
tude, in Cronbach and Meehl’s sense (1) of the term “construct validity. 


B. Tue PROBLEM 


The present study is primarily concerned with attitude differences benyen 
Italian and American college students toward a set of 27 concepts. The data 
obtained were analyzed in an attempt to answer three different questions. 

First, is it possible to predict differences between ratings done by American 
and Italian students if the predictor has some knowledge of the two cultures’ 
A positive answer would tend to confirm a number of the assumptions 1n- 
herent in the use of the semantic differential. 

Second, what are the differences actually 
groups? i 

Third, are the differences in attitudes betw: 
students similar to the differences between It 
i.e., is there evidence for cross-cult 


found between the two cultural 


: n 
een American men and wome 
i s. 
alian men and women students, 
i : es in atti- 

ural generality of sex differences in at 


tudes? 
C. METHOD 

The 27 concepts used were the following: 
AMERICA MILLIONAIRE FAMILY HOUSE 
RUSSIAN BIBLE FATHER THIEF 
SOCIALISM SIN MOTHER CRIMINAL 
ARMY CHURCH BABY CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
JUSTICE DEVIL SEX HAPPY 
UNITED NATIONS FAITH BIRTH CONTROL JEW 
MONEY RELIGION ART 


Each of these concepts was rated on the following 20 scales: 


Cruel — Kind Good — Bad 

Curved — Straight Weak — Strong 

Masculine — Feminine Important — Unimportant 
Untimely — Timely Angular — Rounded 
Active — Passive Calm — Excitable 

Savory — Tasteless False — True 
Unsuccessful — Successful Colorless — Colorful 
Hard — Soft Usual — Unusual 

Wise — Foolish Beautiful — Ugly 

New — Old 


Slow — Fast 
Mean ratings of American stu 


dents were taken from Jenkins, Russell, and 
Suci (2) whose study utilized 3 


0 undergraduate sophomores, 15 male and 1 


= vann 


i 
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female, for rating 360 concepts. The small N of 15 for each sex separately is 
justified by evidence that semantic differential mean ratings, though not indi- 
vidual ratings, are extraordinarily reliable with small groups. Jenkins et al. 
achieved a test-retest reliability of .97 for mean scale values with N equal to 
30, and an agreement coefficient of .94 between mean scale values of two 
comparable groups of 30 each. Groups of 15, homogeneous with respect to 
sex, should yield reliabilities not too much lower. 

osen from the pool of 360 so as to sample political, social, 
s within which cross-cultural atti- 
few concepts were chosen as 
“house” and “happy.” 


Concepts were ch 
economic, religious, family, and sexual area 
tude comparison has an intrinsic interest. A 


buffer words for the Italian group, for example, 
The Italian subjects were divided into two subgroups. One consisted of 15 


male and 15 female students. Fourteen concepts and scales, translated into 
the Italian equivalents of their English concepts and scales, were presented to 
this group. In the other subgroup it was impossible to obtain an equivalent 
number of male and female subjects. It consisted of 21 male and 9 female 
students who rated 13 Italian concepts on the Italian scales. Both groups were 
students at the University of Rome, the majority in their third year. 

A relevant question is that of the comparability of the American and 
Italian student samples. The Italian student is more selected, exposed to more 
authoritarian educational practices, more likely to be Catholic, more worried 
about his future career, less involved in extra-curricular activities, etc. How- 
d other differences between American and Italian students are 
between the American and Italian cultures per se, 
tors which lead to the cross-cultural attitude 


ever, these an 
reflections of differences 
ie., reflections of the very fac 


differences to be explored. 
D. REsULTS 


1. The author attempted to predict differences between Italian and Amer- 
ican ratings, previous to calculation of the Italian means, and without refer- 
ring to the existing American student means. This caution was necessary to 
avoid making a correct, yet spurious, prediction simply on the basis of knowing 
that an American or Italian mean was very high or very low. 

The predictions made were for all scale-concept pairs, for both sexes com- 
bined for the 27 concepts, and also for sexes separately for the 14 concepts 
rated by an equal number of Italian male and female students. Predictions 
he direction of difference, i-¢., that the Italian mean 
han the American mean. 


of this nature is a very stringe: 
en when the actual difference is very sma. 


were made solely as t 
would be higher or lower t 

Clearly a predictive task 
of difference is predicted ev 


nt one, for direction 
ll. Hence 
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the goodness of prediction was evaluated in a second way, by calculating per 
cent of correct predictions of direction of difference for all concept-scale pairs 
for which the actual difference in means was .50 (1⁄4 scale step) or more. 
Results obtained by both methods are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 iani 
PREDICTION OF DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AMERICAN AND ITALIAN MEAN 
Males Females Both sexes All, 
(14 concepts) (14 concepts) (27 concepts) predictions 
No. % No. ho No. % No. J 
Predictions for all scale-concept combinations 
Correct 182 65.0 176 629 301 55.7 659 33 
Incorrect 98 35.0 104 371 239 443 44i 40. 
Total 280 100.0 280 100.0 540 100.0 1100 100.0 
SE of 50% 3.0 3.0 2.1 1.5 


Predictions for scale-concepr combinations in which actual difference was 


0 or greater 


Correct 106 69.7 104 66.2 164 641 374 66.2 
Incorrect 46 303 53 33.8 92 35.9 191 33.8 
Total 152 100.0 157 100.0 256 100.0 565 100.0 
SE of 50% 4.0 4.0 3.1 ad 


at prediction varied from a correctness 
Sexes combined (27 concepts) to 65.0 per cent 
(males on 14 concepts only). The standard error of a percentage equal to 50, 
of the percentage correct to be obtained by sheer 
chance, varies between 1.5 Per cent for all predictions to 3.0 per cent for 
males and for females, It follows that the Probability would be less than -01 
that any of these sets o d be done by chance alone, provided 
ual scale predictions. In actual fact 
e ratings are themselves intercorrelated- 
the predictions is high enough to lend 
edictions can be done with the semantic 


differential, even though evaluation of the exact level of significance can not 


al differences between means per 
orrect to 69.7 per cent, thus being 
ctions. The level of significance of 
ence, far exceeds .01. 

alian and American student attitudes» 
a real one unless it equals or exceeds 
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1.0. Since the scale comprises only seven points, and extreme ratings were 
uncommon, this is a conservative procedure. 
Comparison was made for both sexes only. 
differences: i 
Italians perceive the United States as more tasteless, 
weak, and colorless than Americans do. In contrast Socialism is seen by the 
Italians as more kind, successful, wise, good, true, colorful, usual, beautiful, 
and fast. Attitude toward the United Nations is more unfavorable among 
Italians: the U. N. is seen as more cruel, feminine, untimely, foolish, and bad 
(but also as more calm). 
A number of rating differences seems to indicate a kind of cynicism among 
the Italian students in a greater degree than among the Americans. Thus 
“justice” is seen as more cruel, untimely, bad, weak, colorless, and feminine 
by Italians; “faith” as more unusual; “church” as more “bad” and “ugly”; 
“devil” as less cruel and false, more kind, timely, successful, calm, and true. 
Attitudes to the concepts “thief” and “criminal” appear to be consistent with 
this cynicism : Italians perceive both as more timely, successful, and less foolish, 
and they perceive “thief” as less cruel, bad, weak, excitable, and unusual, and 
“criminal” as more savory. Possibly related to this cluster of attitudes is a 
pessimism implied in perceiving “happy” as more untimely and unusual and 


less savory and colorful. 
In the family area very f 


The following are the major 


unsuccessful, bad, 


ew differences appeared except for an interesting 


set of contrasts connected with “baby.” This concept is perceived by Italians 
as less kind, curved, soft, new, good, rounded, and colorful. Possibly these 
differences are due to a lesser degree of orientation to childhood on the part 
of Italians as compared to Americans and to absence of the assumption in 
Italian culture that all human beings are good at birth. 

tsex” is rated by Italians as more straight, hard, and angular, 
line. Italian ratings of “money” and “millionaire” 
aluative factor than the American ratings, a result ap- 
ratings of “America” and “Socialism.” “Art,” 
ely by Italians than by Americans. 


The concept * 
i.e., as basically more mascu 
are lower on the ev 
parently consistent with the 
as might be expected, is viewed more positiv 
It is seen as more straight, active, wise, new, true, and usual. 

For all other concepts, differences were either absent, or minima 


ficult to interpret. 

3. For the 14 concepts 
15 female subjects, all American s 
tabulated, and the Italian data for the 
broken into four categories: Italian sex 


l and dif- 


consisted of 15 male and 
of 1.00 or greater were 
ale combinations were 
e direction with 


for which both samples 
ex differences 
same concept-sc 
differences in the sam 
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differences of 1.00 or greater, same direction but less than 1.00, opposite 
direction but less than 1.00, and opposite direction with a difference of 1.00 
or greater. Second, the same procedure was followed starting with Italian Sex 
differences of 1.00 or greater, analysis being made of the same four categories 
for the American mean male and mean female scores. 

Table 2 shows the results of these two analyses. The table shows a cor- 
respondence of 74.4 per cent and 73.0 per cent respectively, evidence of a 
‘considerable degree of generality of sex difference in attitudes in the two 
cultures. Only one concept-scale combination showed an opposite direction of 
sex difference greater than 1.00 in both cultural groups. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND ITALIAN MEAN Sex DIFFERENCES FoR 14 CONCEPTS 
Corresponding Italian differences for Corresponding American differences 
American differences > 1.00 for Italian differences > 1.00 
No. % No. % 
Same direction 
> 1.00 16 37.2 16 21.6 
\ \ \ i 
32 744 54 73.0 
rá # oe xe 
< 1.00 16 372 38 51.4 
Opposite direction 
< 1.00 10 23.3 19 25.7 
i 4 \ \ 
P 11 p 25.6 20 27.0 
7 
> 1.00 1 2.3 1 x 1.3 
Total 43 100.0 74 100.0 


mam extent than American male and female students do. While this would 
e too tenuou i i it isa 
s a conclusion to make on the basis of the present data, it is 


hypothesis which lends itself conveniently to further study by the semantic 
differential technique. 


E. Discussion 
The technique of prediction, mo 


è re often used in clinical than in social 
psychology, results in ambiguity of 


interpretation whenever the prediction 
fails. Had the predictive attempt failed in the present study, one would be 
unable to pinpoint the cause of the failure. It might be due to inadequacy ° 
the predictor, or to inadequacy of the techni 
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edictions are based. Predictive success, on the 


the hypotheses on which the pr 
for a whole chain of propositions leading to 


other hand, constitutes evidence 
the prediction. 

In the present case the results provide evidence for the following chain of 
propositions: Real mean differences in attitudes exist between American and 
Italian students; these differences are large enough to be manifested in even 
small groups; the semantic differential has validity as a measure of attitudes; 
the semantic differential can be translated into a foreign language without 
losing this validity; prediction of rating differences which reflect cultural 
attitude differences can be done on the basis of some acquaintance with both 
cultures. To be sure, it is possible that correct predictions of the present type 
may be due to extrancous reasons, such as cues embedded in differential re- 
sponse sets in the two cultures or in the structure of the two languages. For 
example, one may ask if the present predictions owe their success to a con- 
sistent prediction that Italians would make lower (or higher) ratings than 
Americans; or to a consistent prediction that concepts which are grammat- 
ically feminine in the Italian language would be rated more curved, feminine, 
passive, soft, weak, and rounded than their grammatically neutral English 
counterparts would be rated by American students. Both of these possibilities 
have been checked and can be eliminated. ‘There was no difference between 
number of correct predictions that Italian ratings would be lower and the 
number of correct predictions that they would be higher. Similarly a check 
of concepts which are grammatically feminine in Italy, such as “faith,” showed 
no tendency to more feminine Italian ratings, hence prediction could not have 


been made on this basis. f , y 
Turning to actual differences found between American and Italian atti- 
h expectancy. It is not sur- 


tudes, for the most part they seem consistent wit e is 
prising that the Italian should have a higher evaluation of “art, a more 
Americans, etc. Nor is the cynicism 


negative view of the United States than is cist 
of the Italian student surprising in view of the difficult conditions of life in 
Italy. There would seem to be no a priori reason why the semantic differential 
technique could not be used to measure cultural differences 1n attitudes Paa 
than those investigated here. A careful sampling of concepts, scales, cu pr 
groups, and subgroups within the cultures could lead to a kind of map e 
attitude variations of obvious usefulness for many problems in a aen 
social psychology. The sole major difficulty would seem to whe wf peck: 


istering the semantic differential to groups of low intellige 7 ar 
for the technique requi n abstractness of attitude on the pari 


subjects. 


res a certai 
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The question of sex-difference consistency could also be followed up by 
study of other cultural groups. Further, the results themselves do not indicate 
why the consistency. Conceivably sex differences in attitudes are consistent 
across cultures only to the extent that the sexes are subject to similar dif- 
ferences in pressures and expectancies in the different cultures. If so, one 
would expect the differences to increase in scope and magnitude with increase 
in age and also to be greater in cultures and sub-cultures which prescribe quite 
different rôles for men and women. Both of these are testable hypotheses 
which could profitably be investigated by the differential technique. 


F. Summary 


The semantic differential technique was used to study attitudes of American 
and Italian university students towards 27 concepts. Results showed that it 
is possible to predict differences between the groups, thus providing evidence 
for the validity of the technique when applied across cultures and languages: 
It was further found that most of the attitude differences fell into a mean- 
ingful pattern, and that sex differences in the two groups were highly con- 
sistent with each other. 
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A. THE 


The value to an individual of group id 
ists. The strength and per 
hich they satisfy in the individual and upon 


recognized by social scient 
tions depends upon the needs w: 
the status which they confer upon him. 
of group affiliation exists and 
will be more readily relinquis! 

Knowledge of the affiliation 
which affiliation to certain groups 
but actually determines one’s lega 
Arab Middle East where the family, 
traditional backbones of the soci 
as rapidly as that of the 
the traditional culture emerge 
loyalties required of the individual. 

This study seeks first to determine 
University students in the Arab Mid 


question as to whether this hierarchy is 


orientation of the Ss. 
major social threat, ¢-£+» 


B. THE ARAB Muppte East 


a of con 
gist and the ever pre 


The Arab ME has been an are 
traditional historian and archeolo 
economist, but also t 
bibliography of books and perio 
in the area between 1945-1954, gi 
study are the observations made regar 


* Received in the Editoria i 
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search. 
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al structure. 
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In the third place it will s 
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PROBLEM 
entification and affiliation has been 
manency of such affilia- 


Hence we can assume that a hierarchy 
hat rank lower on this hierarchy 


important in cultures in 
psychological needs 
Such is the case in the 
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In a culture which is changing 
ups that are not part of 
ict with the traditional 


of group affiliations of 
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group and minority affiliations as well as the rapid social change that the area 
is undergoing, and the effect of this change on the traditional pattern. The 
“mosaic” nature of the culture and its ethnic divisions have been emphasized 
by Coon (2). The minority problems and conflicts have been presented by 
Hourani (5) and Ibbish (6) ; and the problems of social structure and accul- 
turation have been studied by Gulick (3) and Hourani (4). 

The Arab ME is essentially an authoritarian culture (8) in which the 
extended patriarchal family system in one form or another is basic. The family 
is all pervasive, and requires the support and loyalty of its members. In return 
it provides its members with the essential security and support. Families as 
such play an important part in the politics of the area, e.g., Hashimites vs- 
Saudis, and many an extended family has its own organization to watch for 
the interest and rights of its members. The family ascribes clearly defined 
roles and statuses to its various members, specially to the eldest male child 
who comes next in importance to the parents. He has more privileges as well 
as more responsibilities than the rest of his siblings. In the absence of the 
father it is the eldest boy who becomes the family representative. Thus the 
family constitutes a very important social unit in the life of an individual, and 
its standing in society at large contributes to the prestige of its individual 
members. 

Within this culture system religion plays an important réle, not primarily 
as a spiritual force, but as a basic structure of society. Under the Turkish rule 
which lasted for roughly 500 years, religious affiliation was what determined 
one’s legal status. “Since for Moslems and Christians alike consciousness of 
belonging toa religious community was the basis of political and social obliga- 
tion both were conscious of not belonging to the other communities; distinc- 
tiveness led to suspicion and dislike” (4, P. 63). “The sect persisted as 4 
hich gave it birth had died away. To 
le world, and to live without loyalties, 
sciousness of solidarity and the comfort 
asis on the sect and its importance was 
or communal system through which one 
with the government. It is still manifest 
G: the area where inheritance, marriage, etc- 
he's own religious community. Belonging to 4 


t nse not only one’s contact with others but also 
until recently, the kind of occupation that Was open to the individual. Studies 


of social distance in the area have shown that preference for one’s own Te- 
ligious group is still strong but slowly on the decline (7). The importance of 


of normality” (4, p. 64). This emph 
reflected in the Turkish “millet” 


transacted his legal and civil rights 
in the personal status laws ov 
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religious and sectarian identifications shows itself in everyday colloquial con- 
versation where the word religion is used in the sense of “kind.” Thus when 
wanting to find some information about a person one very often uses the word 
religion and asks “shou dino,” “what is his religion,” literally meaning what 
kind of a person is he, in spite of the fact that among the educated religious 
affiliation is not consciously considered to be an important factor. Students in 
the American University of Beirut have often objected to indicating their 
religious affiliation on university forms—still it plays a very subtle role. Hence 
membership in and affiliation to a sect or a religious group is of vital im- 
portance to the individual, not only in the psychological support that it gives 
but also in the social and legal status that it accords to him. 

Another characteristic of the ME culture area is the presence of many 
ethnic groups. The vast majority of the population are Arabs, but minorities, 
such as Kurds, Armenians, Assyrians, Yazidis, Circassians, play an important 
part in society and raise many problems in the area. As citizens in the various 
countries of the area they play an important rôle in many respects. As mem- 
bers of “ethnic” minorities they are not fully assimilated in the general culture 
probably because of their other affiliations, language, oF ethnic origin. 

Under the Turkish rule the people living in the area were all citizens of 


the Empire and subjects of the Turkish Sultan. There were no boundaries, 
t ‘‘valayets” or administrative districts responsible to the 


f the Mandatory governments the area was divided 
d people who had previously been subjects of the 
e citizens of small countries such as Palestine, 
This state of affairs introduced a new identifica- 
tion, a new group to which the individual was affiliated and which demanded 
his allegiance and loyalty. Thus an individual became a Palestinian or an 
Iraqi. Being born in a certain country makes the individual a citizen of that 
country which demands loyalty and allegiance and becomes a focus of affilia- 
tion. Hence a citizenship is based on somewhat artificially induced boundaries 
and not on ethnic or linguistic factors. Thus a citizen of Jordan is also an 
Arab and a Moslem at the same time. The reaction to this splitting up 1$ seen, 
among other things, in the recent “unification” between Egypt and Syria, and 
the short-lived federation between Iraq and Jordan. mr on 

Since 1900, as a result of the spread of education and of politica. m 
ness, a new force has entered the area—mainly the political party, W n ne X 
demands the loyalty of some of the people. Political parties of mi ‘ A z 
of all degrees of organization and effectiveness have sprung up. 7S ‘oc 


identification differs from the others in that the indi 


no separate states bu 
Capital. With the advent 0 
into different countries, an 
Turkish Empire now becam 
Transjordan, Syria, Iraq, ete. 


vidual is free to join it or 
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not. Unlike the others he is literally not born into it. Even though a small 
Percentage of the population belongs to organized political parties yet the 
appeal is strongest with youth. University students in the ME are known to 
be the champions of different political Parties and ideologies, and have at times 
been rabid and aggressive in their politica] beliefs. Most of the political parties 
cut across religious and political boundaries and in one form or another they 
aim at some form of Arab unity, Barring the Communist and some sectarian 
parties, all the existing major parties include in their platform a clause calling 
for Arab Unity or a federation among the Arab States. 

Because of the nature of the culture and its values the individual is ex- 
pected to give his loyalty to and identify himself with the above groups, except 
for the last one, the political party. However, the fact that an individual 
actively joins a certain political party, in spite 
bership often contradicts some of his previous loyalties and affiliations, means 
that new and important needs of the individual are being satisfied by this new 
group. Therefore, it might well be that the political party, and the degree to 
which the individual identifies with its goals and aspirations also acts as an 


important reference group for the individua] and thus constitutes an additional 
factor regulating his behavior. 


of the fact that this new mem- 


C. METHOD 
l; The Subjects 
A 42-item questionnaire was Prepared and ad 
1957, and to 69 Ss in May, 1958. The Ss were Students at the American 
University of Beirut taking undergraduate courses in Psychology. Over 75 
Per cent of the Ss in both samples came from Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria 
while the remainder came from Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Bahrain. In Table | 


ministered to 138 Ss in May, 


is a breakdown of both samples as far as religion, sex, and political orientation. 
TABLE 1 
Non- 
polit: 
isti Politically cally 
Total Christians Moslems Males Females bes eed oriented 
1957 138 80 58 98 9 
1958 68 43 26 a ie z 7 


ars to be relatively the same. No 


> SEX, or political affiliation of the 
two samples. The age range at last birthday of the 1957 sample was from 


17-31 with a mean of 21.32 and a standard deviation of 3.07. Even though 
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no ag 5 
ia pete on the 1958 sample there is no reason to suppose 
a a cp cantly in this respect. 
sant mde ns GT whether they were members of an organized 
spied < ates scribed ta a particular political ideology. Ninety-nine Ss 
tb 7 i E are referred to in the study as the “politically 
iapa ra w o c id not indicate any such affiliation or belief are referred 
e non-politically oriented.” Ss were free to withhold the name of th 
Party to which they belonged to or the ideology to which they subscribed. The 
Bere oe ee indicated ranged from organized parties such as the 
se ai S to the less defined ideologies of “Arab Nationalism,” “Arab 
y,” and Democracy. Economic, sectarian parties and ideologies were also 


indicated. 
2. The Questionnaire 


> ach question pointed to the attainment of a goal in- 
volving affiliation with or loyalty to one of the following five major reference 
groups: family, religion, national (ethnic origin), citizenship, and political 
party. Two additional goals, namely, the securing of either a job or a mate 
were also included. The goal could be attained only by § giving up one of 
two of the above group affiliations which were presented in the form of paired 


alternatives as illustrated below: 
alty to your nation: (a) You were forced to give 


both in private and in public, or, (b) You 
family and never see them again. Which 


Part I: The stem in e 


1. If to show your loy: 
up your religion permanently, 
were forced to give up your 


would you choose? (a) —— (b) — 
2. If in order to join a certain political party: (a) You were forced to 


give up your religion permanently, both in private and in public, or, (b) 
You were forced to become a permanent exile from the country to which 
you belonged. Which would you choose? (a)— (b)— 


hoices were presented for the attainment of the 


affiliation, political party, and citizenship ; three 
pairs of alternative choices for each of the goals of family and religious affilia- 
tion; and nine pairs of alternative choices for each of the goals of securing a 
job and having a mate. In the 42 alternative choices presented in the ques- 
tionnaire a S could have score mily or political party 
affiliation; 18 on citizenship; 1 (ethnic) 
affiliation. 


The questionnair 
tizenship, ethnic backgro' 
he option 


Six pairs of alternative € 
goals of national (ethnic) 


d a maximum of 17 on fa 
20 on religion; and 12 on nationa 


eet to get information about the S’s 


and religious affiliation. Ss who be- 


e included a data sh 
ame if they so wanted. 


sex, age, ci und, 
to indicate its n 


longed to a political party had t 
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The terms “citizenship” and “ethnic” were defined on the data sheet. The 
definition given to the former was “the country whose Passport a person 
holds,” and to the latter “the national background of the person.” The ex- 
ample of a person of Italian parents living in the United States was given by 
way of illustration. He was described as a citizen of that country but his 
ethnic origin being Italian. Ss were instructed not to write their names on 
the questionnaire, 


ject checking (a)—religion—will get a score of 1 for (6)—family. The num- 
ber of scores given to each group affiliation under the same goal seeking 
situation gives the Ss preference Scores for each of the groups under that situa- 
tion. The sum of the preference scores for each group under the seven goal 
seeking situations gives a full picture of the §’s preference scores for each of 
the five reference groups under study. 

In order to equalize the §’s scores for each reference group the group pref- 
erence scores were divided by the number of times each group appeared as an 
alternative choice. Thus the family preference score was divided by 17, the 
Political party by 17, citizenship by 18, religion by 20, and national (ethnic) 


, a F 
r to determine whether any significant dif- 
of males and females on the five reference 
» 2, and 3 were combined into a “high” score 
a low score. This made a 2 x 2 conti table 
; < ontingency ta 
available to 2 2 : B z 
calculate a X2, This combination was used throughout except in 


appear to be a factor in the Sroup preferences of our Ss. If the median scores 
for the rank of each Sroup are considered males seem to rank the family first 
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on the hierarchy followed by ethnic, religion, political party, and citizenship 
in order of importance. Female Ss maintain the same order for the first two 


nk citizenship third and religion fourth and political party fifth. The 


but ra 
fference in the magnitude of 


differences in rank do not indicate a significant di 


the medians. 
Table 3 shows the frequency of the five ranks given by Christian and 


Moslem Ss for each of the five reference groups, as well as the median score 
for each group. No significant difference was found between Christians and 
Moslems in their rankings of the five reference groups. If the median score 
for each group is considered, Moslems rank the family first followed by re- 
ligion, ethnic, political party, and citizenship in order of importance. Chris- 
tians rank family first followed by ethnic, religion, political party, and citizen- 
ship in order of their importance. 

Table 4 shows the frequency of each of the five ranks given by the politically 
he non-politically oriented Ss for each of the five reference 
groups as well as the median score for each group. The only significant dif- 
ference between the two groups refers to political party—the politically 
oriented Ss give it a stronger preference than the non-politically oriented Ss. 
The difference is significant at the 02 level of confidence. If the median 
scores are considered the politically oriented Ss rank family first followed by 
nation (ethnic), religion, political party, and citizenship. For the non-polit- 
ically oriented Ss the family ranks first, followed by religion, ethnic, citizen- 


ship, and political party- 
Table 5 shows the frequency of each of the five ranks given by the whole 
For the whole group the family ranks 


median ranks. 
religion, citizenship, and political party in their order 


oriented and t 


sample, as well as the 
first, followed by ethnic, 


of importance. 

2, Results 1958 
same manner and appear in Tables 2, 3, 4, 
ere found between males or females, Chris- 
politically and the non-politically 
he rank order of the medians except 
al party which all rank fifth 


The data were analyzed in the 
and 5. No significant differences w 
tians or Moslem Ss, and between the 
oriented Ss. Minor differences appear in t 
in the case of family which ranks first and politic: 


in all cases. 
A comparison of the 1957 and 1958 resul 
of the five ranks 


in the frequency of each 

The rank order of the medians for the tota! san 
same. Both rank family first, ethnic second, reli 
and political party last. 


ts showed no significant differences 
given to the five reference groups. 
l samples of 1957 and 1958 is the 
gion third, citizenship fourth, 


N 


TABLE 2 3 

FREQUENCY AND MEDIAN SCORE OF RANKS GIVEN BY MALE AND FEMALE S$ FOR EACH OF THE a 

FIVE PREFERENCE Groups IN 1957 AND 1958 5 

Males Females 2 

N57 = 98 NS8 = 51 N57 = 40 WSs: = IS =| 

PP F N(E) PP F e R N(E) A 

Rank 57 58 57 58 57 ss 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 [e] 
> 

1 14 7 34 26 4 5 31 + 16 $ 4 1 13 11 2 0 i+ 5 8 rl E 

Z 15 9 36 10 11 11 11 12 26 12 1 0 18 + 9 6 4 5 8 3 a 

3 14 6 18 8 24 12 1+ 13 26 9 5 1 6 2 15 6 3 1 10 9 A 

4 26 12 6 5 38 15 1+ 7 l+ 12 11 6 3 0 10 5 8 2 8 4 z 
5 29 17 + 2 21 8 28 15 16 9 19 10 0 1 + 1 11 5 6 1 B 
Median 4.3 4.5 21 20 45 3.8 35 3:7 3.2 35 49 41 24 18 3.6 35 37 2s 34 3.6 2 


TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY AND MEDIAN SCORE OF RANKS GIVEN BY CHRISTIAN AND Mostem Ss 
FOR EACH OF THE FIVE PREFERENCE GROUPS IN 1957 AND 1958 


Christians 


Moslems 
N57 = 80 N58 = 43 N57 = 58 N58 = 26 

PP F N(E) PP c N(E) 

Rank 57 58 57 58 5 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 
1 6 5 283 21 5 5 24 6 17 6 12 3 19 15 1 0 21 3 7 4 

2 8 6 31 9 i2 ii 8 10 22 10 8 3 23 5 8 6 7 6 12 5 

3 9 2 14 6 21 10 12 8 23 15 10 5 10 4 18 7 5 6 13 3 

4 23 il 5 4 25 13 15 5 12 9 14 6 4 1 23 7 7 4 10 ? 

5 34 19 2 3 17 4 21 14 6 3 14 8 2 0 8 5 18 6 16 6 
Median 4.7 48 24 21 41 35 37 37 3.0 34 39 4.2 24 18 4:1 Bo 3.2 3.6 3.8 4.1 


avid ‘N ALANT ANV NVIMITAIN 'H NOAIT 


ESI 


TABLE 4 
FREQUENCY AND MEDIAN SCORE OF RANKS GIVEN BY POLITICALLY AND NoN-POLITICALLY 
ORIENTED SS FOR EACH OF 1HE FIVE PREFERENCE GROUPS IN 1957 AND 1958 


+SI 


Politically-oriented Non-politically-oriented 


N57 = 99 N58 = 52 N57 = 39 NSE = 17 
PP F Cc R N(E) PP F c R 
Rank 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 58 57 
1 17 7. 32 26 5 4 28 6 18 9 1 1 ts aii 1 1 17 
2 15 9 34 n 14 14 10 10 27 9 1 0 20 3 6 3 5 
3 15 A 21 8 21 12 16 12 24 13 4 0 3 2 18 6 1 
4 25 14 8 4 38 15 14 7 14 11 12 4 1 1 10 5 8 
5 27 15 4 3 21 i KD a F 16 10 21 12 0 0 4 2 8 
Median 4.1 4.2 2.5 20 42 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.2 3.6 41 43 23: 17 S? ar 2.5 


ASOTOHOASd VIDOS 40 IvNunol 


eee 
7 


E n 
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TABLE 5 
F RANKS FOR EACH OF THE FIVE PREFERENCE GROUPS 


FREQUENCY AND MEDIAN SCORE O! 
IN 1957 AND 1958 


Rank PP: F cC R N 
1957, N=138 

a 18 47 6 45 24 

2 16 54 20 15 34 

3 19 24 39 : 17 36 

4 37 9 48 22 22 

5 48 4 25 39 22 

Total 138 138 138 138 138 

Median 4.44 2.41 4.09 3,53 3.31 
1958, N=69 

1 8 37 5 9 10 

2 9 14 17 17 15 

3 7 10 18 14 18 

4 18 5 20 9 16 

5 27 3 9 20 10 

Total 69 69 69 69 69 

Median 4.59 1,33 3.70 3.61 3.53 


E. Discussion 


d above can best be understood in the light of the 
ab Middle East and of its recent social and political 
authoritarian in its char- 
1 influences that have 


The results presente 
cultural pattern of the Ar 
history. (As indicated ear 
acteristics, and has recently b 
challenged the pattern and th 

The core group in the culture—the famil 
its position. Irrespective of sex, religion, or po 
ranks first in the hierarchy of groups that command the loyalties of our Ss. 
It is still the main source of security in a society of conflicting loyalties and 
unstable values, a society in which the individual as such has not fully estab- 
lished himself. To win the approval of one’s family and to maintain its con- 
fidence is still of primary importance. Where a conflict between other values 
occurs, as in the case of Moslem-Christian marriages, the main concern is not 
religious but the reaction of the family to such a marriage. How long will the 
family maintain this position ? Will the increased economic independence of 
youth and the opening of employment opportunities for women change the 
order of the family in the hierarchy of group identifications? The results do 
not give us any answer unless we can consider the lower rank which the 
K f such a trend. 


politically oriented Ss give to the family as an indication o 
ossibility that they attach less importance to the 


Their median shows the p 


lier, the area is basically 
een subjected to externa 


reatened to change it.) 
y—still seems to have maintained 


litical orientation, the family 
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family than the others. However there is no reason to believe that the fate of 
the family will be different than its fate in other societies under similar con- 
ditions. In fact it may hold out longer because of its authoritarian structure. 
This does not imply that in other cultures the family does not rank first on the 
hierarchy. 

The ranking of religion as second and ethnic as third by the Moslem Ss 
and of ethnic as second and religion as third by Christian Ss is worth exam- 
ining. These differences can be understood when we keep in mind the rôle 
which religious and sectarian affiliation plays in the life of the region. Islam 
is the predominant religion in the area except for Lebanon where Christians 
and Moslems are equally divided. The dilemma of the Christian, according to 
Hourani (4), is whether he is first an Arab or a Christian. When we con- 
sider the fact that religious affiliation has been the basis for one’s political and 
social obligations, it is possible that its importance will begin to diminish when 
other bases for such obligations begin to permeate the social structure. This 
appears to have happened with our Christian Ss—to them ethnic or national 
identification ranks next to the family in importance and religion follows in 
the third place. It appears that they may have resolved the Arab-Christian 
dilemma by affiliation with the larger ethnic group that does away with having 
a minority status: Is it an urge to join the bandwagon and thus gain respect 
of the Moslems? Is it an over-identification, or is it the result of deep think- 
ing and conviction? It may be all three of these, but in the case of our Ss it is 
probable that the strength is due to the liberalizing 
of a College education. In Some cases this may be 
others, and this is more probable in the case of colle; 


and progressive influence 
a psychological shift, 1n 
ge students, it may be 4 


elements of the population. It is interesting to note that Western educated 
Christians such as Constantine Zurayk, Michel Aflaq, George Antonious; 
have been among the most outstanding advocates of Arab Nationalism. This 
gion as a deep seated spiritual value 
has lost its power on our Christian Ss. Thus the Christian §s resolve their 
ith a greater whole. However there 
importance given to national (ethnic) 
sible that some of our Lebanese Chris- 
al (ethnic) as referring to a non-Arab 
© a non-Moslem entity, 

crent. Religion occupies the second place 


is may be due to several factors. In the 
first place our Moslem Ss are ethnically Arabs (the terms in the area are 
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synonymous to the majority) thus unlike the Christian Ss they are not pre- 
sented with a dilemma or a conflict—they are sure of this identity. 

To the politically oriented Ss national identification ranks second and re- 
ligion is third in the hierarchy. Political orientation in the area is generally 
some kind of Arab Unity and Arab Federation under the banner of Arab 
Nationalism. Arab Nationalism occurs in one form or another on all political 
platforms except in the case of one highly sectarian Christian party in Leb- 
anon, and ranges from those groups that are strictly religious like the Moslem 
Brotherhood, to the most secular like the Ba’th “Renaissance” Party. 

The non-politically oriented Ss rank religion as second in importance with 
a median for religion that is considerably smaller than that of all the other 
sub-groups. The identification with nationalism may seem to lessen the im- 
portance of religious affiliation, yet to those who do not have any political 
orientation religion may still be serving as an anchorage and a source of sup- 
porting ideology. The need for a mature ideology that will give substance to 
Arab Nationalism is greatly felt among the intellectuals of the area. So far 
it has not been supplied to any extensive degree. This is reflected in the low 
rank which the political party still has. To the politically oriented it ranks 
fourth and the non-politically oriented it ranks fifth. It appears therefore 
that to strengthen political party affiliations a mature ideology has to be de- 
veloped to give it a sense of direction, preferably an ideology gleaned from 
the cultural heritage of the area rather than one imported from East or West. 
Inspection of the distribution of the frequencies of each of the five ranks for 


the five reference groups shows that the distributions are either negatively or 
positively skewed except in the case of religion where the distribution 1s gen- 
all the sub-samples in both 1957 and 1958. It 


erally bimodal. ‘This applies to i nb j 
seems that Ss are either for or against religious affiliation. This does not refer 


at all to religious conviction or belief. 
Citizenship appears to be the least important of the groups. It consistently 


ranks the last or before the last in the hierarchy except in the case of females 
where it ranks third. However, with the growing importance of ethnic afilia- 
tion through Arab Nationalism our Ss do not seem to be interested in identi- 
fying themselves as Syrians or Jordanians but more as Arabs. This is reflected 
in the recent unifications that have taken place between various countries 

in the area. Regional differences may appear in the area particularly in Leb- 
anon where ethnic affiliation with Arabs is still not strong among the Christian 


sections of the population. 
The need for further research 
well as with members of specific P 


with an exclusively Lebanese population as 


olitical parties is indicated. 
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The results of the 1958 sample do not differ significantly from those of 
1957. However, a few shifts occur in the median rank on the hierarchy which 
may be suggestive of certain trends. Political party affiliation drops to the 
bottom of the hierarchy for all sub-divisions except the females and the non- 
politically oriented Ss among which political party was already at the bottom. 
A drop is also noted for ethnic affiliation in the case of the Females, Moslems, 
and Politically Oriented Ss—while an improvement in rank for citizenship 
among Males, Moslems, Christians, and the Politically Oriented Ss is noted. 
Even though these changes are not significant yet they may be due to the 
political crisis through which Lebanon was going when the data were col- 
lected in 1958. It may indicate the possibility that political party affiliation 
had begun to lose its function for our Ss and that a growing recognition of 
citizenship may be a reaction to the “threatened existence of Lebanon as an 
independent state” according to the belief of a large section of the Lebanese 
population. The above however is purely speculative and tentative. 

The non-politically oriented Ss show no shifting at all in their hierarchy. 
It seems that in a period which is marked by political and social unrest the 
non-politically oriented, though lost, are the least affected as far as their 
group preferences are concerned. They may either not be sensitive to changes 
and happenings around them, or it may be that because they are not committed 
one way or another they can afford to bide their time. 

In view of the above discussion and within the limitations of this study 
certain tentative conclusions are made. The absence of a significant difference 
in the rankings of the five references groups by males and females, Christians 
and Moslems, and politically and non-politically oriented Ss suggest the ab- 
sence of a relationship between these variables and the hierarchy. The data 
suggest the possibility that the hierarchy of group affiliations is determined by 
an all pervasive cultural core that is common to sex, religion, and political 
ideology. 

The similarity in the rank order of the medians scores for all sub-groups in 
both samples suggests the possibility that the Pattern is somewhat stable. 

In view of the consistency with which family was given the first rank we 
can legitimately say that it still is the prime source of security for our Ss. 

The suggested conclusions made above apply only to the population from 
which our samples were drawn, i.e., Arab undergraduates at the American 
University of Beirut. 

For more generalized and definitive conclusions further research is in- 
dicated. Larger samples in which the citizenship and political orientation of 
Ss are controlled will give us more definitive results. 


The present conclusions are limited and the study exploratory. 
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F. SUMMARY 


A 42-item forced choice type of a questionnaire was administered to a 
sample of undergraduate students at the American University of Beirut in 
1957 and to another sample in 1958. The representation of males and females, 
Christians and Moslems, politically and non-politically oriented did not differ 
significantly in the two samples. The questionnaire was designed to find the 
rank order of importance of the family, religion, citizenship, ethnic, and 
political party. The hierarchy for both samples was similar—Family ranked 
first with ethnic group, religion, citizenship, and political party in order of 


rank. 

No relationship was found 
variables of sex, religion, and po. 
suggested as determining the hierarchy. 


between the order of the hierarchy and the 
litical orientation. A strong culture core was 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY AND THE 
BROWN INTERRACIAL VERSION: HAWAII* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


W. Epcar VINACKE? 


A. PROBLEM 


there inevitably arises the question of 


In an interracial environment, 
ions involving persons of different 


whether behavior in interpersonal situat 
race is the same as that in situations where race is not an element. This report 


concerns one type of interpersonal situation, namely, one in which one person 
frustrates another. Suppose one could expose an individual to two situations 
identical except that in the first he interacts with someone of his own race 
whereas in the second he interacts with someone of a different race. Would 
his behavior be essentially the same in the two situations? Would there be 
an augmentation (or diminution) of certain tendencies in one situation as 
compared with the other? Or would there be important differences in th 
behavior displayed in the two situations? 


It was in a search for ways to approach this gen 
present problem arose. ‘Two tests were available which appeared to contalt 


the parallel situations desired, that is, situations essentially similar save fo: 
the introduction of an interracial element in one of them. ‘These two tests ar 
the familiar Rosenzweig P-F Study (5) and a modification of it proposed by 
Brown (2). In these tests, 24 cartoon-like pictures serve as stimuli. In eacl 
of them, a person acts in some manner as a frustrating object for anothe 
person (or persons). The former is shown making a remark. The testee is t 
supply a remark made by another person. a 

In the Brown version of the test, 18 items have a racial or religious elemen! 
either Negro or Jewish in character. In some of them (notably the Negr 
situations), one person is physically shown as à Negro, the other as white. I 
others, the racial (or religious) condition is implied or symbolized in som 
fashion, as by the use of a nam€; several of the Jewish items are of this kin 
In the case both of Negro and Jewish situations, half of the items are di 


* Received in t Editorial Office on January ) n 
noes th our policy of special consideration 
s helpful comments | 


lication in accordance wi 
search. ; i 
1 The writer is indebted to Dr- Donald wW. MacKinnon for ni Frances Jackson f 
this article. He also is gratitude to Janet Kimura a 
their assistance in t f scoring reliability. 
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eral question that th 


25, 1959, and given immediate pu 
c for cross-cultural 7 


expresses h 
he analysis © 
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signed to represent aggression against whites or gentiles, respectively; in the 
other half, the opposite condition exists, The six remaining items are taken 
from the original test, with slight modifications. 

Brown suggests that his test m; 
He presents some sample material 
unfortunately his data are very spa 
fication, carried out several validati 


eactions to frustration, Specifically, Lindzey 
validity, 


ort 


B. METHOD 


ed in a form closely similar to the Rosenzweig 


dentical conditions to 


approximately one w ini 
the present study, 

Scoring was accomplished in b dinstictions 
mber of responses, were 
Rosenzweig, The Group 
S were omitted. 


asic categories Proposed by 
» and Super-ego pattern 


i iability of the two tests. 
i reported by Clarke, Rosen- 


i demand agreement of 85 Per cent between 
wo independent scorers. In the Present study, samples of the tests were inde- 
pendently scored by three Judges. In order to 


results mentioned above, 


Provide data comparable to the 
termined for each test. I 


cen two of the three was de- 
n the case of the P-F Study, there was 82 per cent 

Brown Version. The first figure 
orkers, but the second 


ed here was to make a direct comparison be- 


oo a 
— Ae SS 
Soe 
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figure is much lower, indicating less reliability for the Brown version, partly 
accounted for by the lack of a scoring manual specifically designed for the 
newer test. Other factors, however, are also responsible, since a number of 
special problems arose, some of which are mentioned below. 

A more refined analysis of scoring reliability is presented in Table 1, which 
gives rank-difference correlations between pairs of scorers for each of the 15 
categories. The greater reliability of the Rosenzweig is again clearly evident. 
For the Brown version, the least reliable variable is “e” (extrapunitive need- 
Persistence). On the whole, however, the coefficients compare favorably with 
the original test. Neither test is as reliable as one might desire, but both stand 
up reasonably well for this kind of instrument. Throughout the remaining 
analyses, the scoring of Judge Æ is utilized. 

TABLE 1 


Scortnc RELIABILITIES FOR THE ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY AND THE BROWN INTERRACIAL 
VERSION (RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS) 


Rosenzweig P-F 


Study* Brown Version* 
Scoring Scorers Scorers 
categories A—B A—C A—B A—C B—C 

N 20 13 31 31 31 

E -78 At 53 -17 25 

P -33 43 45 56 49 

M’ .54 -33 .30 .32 24 

E 86 7+ 54+ 139) 39 

I 60 73 66 63 63 

M 60 -70 -60 37 P ed 

e -68 -79 —.05 08 08 

i -49 .70 al 64 64 

m 29 82 17 38 38 

OD ae 43 AT -20 .20 

ED 73 -64 55 12 12 

NP 81 83 62 -66 65 

Ex 54+ 90 72 59 «59. 

In 42 87 29 58 58 

Im 69 -73 54 61 61 

Value of r significant 

at 5 per cent level 44 s .36 -36 36 


* Scoring symbols are those employed by Rosenzweig (6); namely, E’, E, e refer to 
extrapunitiveness; I’, I, i to intropunitiveness; M’, M, m to impunitiveness; primes 
(’) to obstacle dominance (OD); capital letters to ego defensiveness (ED); small 
letters to need persistence (NP); ex to extrapunitiveness; in to intropunitiveness; 
and im to impunitiveness. 


As for test-retest reliability, Bernard (1) presents data for the P-F Study. 
Although the coefficients are not high, they are significant in every category. 
In the present study, no truly comparable figures are available, but some evi- 
dence is provided by a certain group of items. It will be recalled that six of 
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the original stimuli are included in the Brown version and are closely i 
to those in the original test. We have designated these non-racial items a 

“neutral.” It is possible that the general interracial “atmosphere of the 
Brown version may color response to the “neutral” items. Despite this con- 
sideration, the two sets of items are significantly correlated at the 5 per cent 
level or better in all categories, except “E” (extra-punitive ego-defensiveness). 
At least these six pictures, then, have substantial reliability. 


aracter of the items in the Brown version, 


s made first of comparable parts 
of the tests. The items fall into three classes: namely, (a) non-racial items 


(designated as “neutral”), (b) items which are the same in both tests, save 
that one person in the Brown version is of a race different from the other 


Person, and (c) remaining items, different in the Brown version from the 
original test. 


There was some difficulty 


in deciding which iter 
of these classes, Three of the 


Jewish items (N 


maining) class of new items. It 


happened, therefore, that all five of the “same” items are situations which in- 


volve Negroes (Nos. 3, 7, 11, 15, and 19), 


Intercorrelations are shown in Table 2 (Part 4). The 
have been mentioned above, O 


: n two classes of items, the Brown 
version “same-interracia]” i 


hat the greatest difference 


© tests lies in this third class of items 
In P; i i i i 
art B of Table 2 is shown another way in which the Brown items can 
be classified ; namely, into “neutral,” N 


wn version. 

ations, and t-tests for each of the 15 
can be seen that performance on the two 
“neutral” and “same-interracial” classes of 


general similarity, there is 


e © 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY AND THE 
Brown INTERRACIAL VERSION (PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS; N = 50) 


A. Rosenzweig with Brown B. Parts of Brown Version 

Same “Neutral” “Neutral” Negro 
Items Remain- vs vs vs 

“Neutral” (Inter- ing Negro Jewish Jewish 

Items racial) Items Items Items Items 
E 31 .23 AS —ll Al 29 
F 51 28 —.08 23 —.08 18 
M’ 71 Al -09 —.23 24 Al 
E 1S -54 —.06 4t -23 -09 
I so -35 A5 06 —.30 .20 
M 42 33 -0S —.19 —.30 ll 
e 30 49 —.20 —.03 —.18 —.07 
i 5 06 —.03 —.07 -23 -26 
m 51 59 -29 -03 -00 -24 
OD .31 33 —.08 —.15 19 04 
ED 33 36 —.10 26 18 19 
NP 36 07 —.02 22 25 13 
Ex 70 62 33 08 12 32 
In 48 34 Ay -08 AZ .23 
Im 46 61 .21 -01 —.06 31 


Note: Correlation coefficients are significant at the 5 per cent level if they are .27, 
and significant at the 1 per cent level if they are .35. 


a larger number of significant differences, especially for the means in the 
direction of aggression categories (extrapunitiveness, intropunitiveness, and 
impunitiveness). That is, the Brown version elicited on these items signifi- 
cantly more extrapunitiveness, and less intropunitiveness and impunitiveness. 
There are numerous significant differences in performance among the three 
classes of items on the Brown version (Part B). In comparison with the 
“neutral” items, the interracial stimuli evoked more ego-defensive and extra- 
Punitive response, and less need-persistent and intropunitive response. In the 
More specific categories, the difference is displayed in a higher incidence of 
“E” and a lower incidence of “i” responses. 
: These results are in line with what would be expected if the interracial 
items serve to reflect hostile interracial attitudes. Further scrutiny, however, 
leads to a different conclusion. The same pattern of response exists for the 
P-F Study, where racial considerations do not enter,® if the “neutral” items 
are compared with either of the other two classes of items. Hence, there is no 


evidence that the interracial situations, of themselves, are responsible in the 
— 


i Details of this analysis are omitted, but the reader may easily deduce this con- 
Clusion for himself by comparing, let us say, the mean of “E” in Table 3 for the 


Rosenzweig P-F “neutral” items with the mean of “E” for the Rosenzweig P-F “same- 
Interracial” items. 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS For PARTS oF THE ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY AND THE 
Brown INTERRACIAL Version (N = 50) 


A. Classes of Items Comparable B. Parts of the 
on Both Tests Brown Version 
“Neutral” Same Items: Remaining x 
Scoring Items Interracial Items Negro Jewish 
category P-F Brown P-F Brown P-F Brown Items Items 
E M 14.0 127 28 22 89 12,188 2.5* 127 
7 142 140 72 4.84 5.8 9.2* 5.7* 9.6** 
sig M uu 1.0 1.0 2.0 6.9 4.0% 17 4.5% 
e 36 4.0 4.1 5.3 4.5 5.2 44 Sigea 
M’ M 101 8.3 9.4 5.8 6.6 5.2 5.6 5.4 
o 86 3.0* 124 110 4.7 5.8 10.0* 6.6" 
E M 47 6.0 464 48.2 20.1 34.9% ATE 35.3" 
5 89 444 18.2 210 12.3 12.3 17.5* 13.5 
I M 89 133% 4.2 44 15.8 10.14 12.1 5.9* 
c 10.9 116 9.2 9.2 8.5 7.2 10.4 6.2" 
M M 98 1348 igg 20.2 13.9 8.8# 18.1** = 8,g#* 
7 88 123% 157 15.7 8.1 6.3 12.7 6.8* 
e M 7.5 7.6 6.0 5.2 9.4 9.8 5.1 10.3 
e 99 g's 98 gg 67 80 8.3 8.9 
i M 304 274 4.2 3.4 9.9 7.9 3.0* 3.4* 
c 178 168 9.2 6.5%% 5.6 6.7 5.5* 7.5* 
m M 131 10.6 6.6 8.4 9.4 8.0 74 8.3 
e 12.4 9.3 91 9.5 5.5 8.3% 8.1 9.0 
OD M 2352 arg 13.2 10.0 : 
. 22.0 214 98* 22.8 
ft; ee tee 14.5 141 8&5 u1 12.6 12.7 
nia BSO me one ga mo 26 m7 
e É is d * 
AB M 510 454 és 114 12.0 16.1 12.7" 
z 172 is DA 168 28.3 25.4 15.5* 27.0% 
Ex M 264 26.2 55, - a oa s7% 10:3 
© 151 ps S58 38.2 56.7% = sa 38 sg. 
20.6 19.2 29/5 13.3 7 + 
In M 395 gas 84 5 15.2 19.6 15.1%» 
o 145 178 126 126 es 167» 19.2" 
Im M 340 312 36.0 f ao aa ose 11.6" 
¢ 140 ie . 34.4 29.6 21.3% 30.7 22,8* 
. 4 17.0 186 93 119 16.9 111% 
Significantly different at the 1 - - - 
Val art A; between “Neutral” (coset and ingyealowe: nth P-F and Brown 
oF Sienie °F fhe Jewish items are s; a indicated column value for Part B 
e 


nt at the 5 
Brown Version fo 
The items on the 


ns i iff 
es which differ from the non-racial items. 
“neutral” items) differ 


Plicated in the Br 
from the other items o 


n the Brown yers: i the test to about the same 
ersion, The ations of this point will 


TE — i lias X 
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3 permits a comparison of the Negro and Jewish situations. The latter stand 
intermediate between the former and the “neutral” items. That is, the Negro 
items differed from the “neutral” items to a greater degree than did the 
Jewish items. There is reason to suppose that this difference is not entirely a 
function of attitudes towards the two stimulus-objects, at least in the case of 
our Ss. In several of the Jewish pictures, it is rather difficult to recognize 
that a relation to a Jew is involved. Indeed, many of the Ss did not realize 
that the character speaking or referred to was Jewish. Although this lack of 
understanding may well be a local phenomenon, it would tend to make the 
Jewish items more similar, on the average, to the “neutral” items than were 
the Negro items. 

One other feature of the Brown version requires comment. It was evident 
from the beginning of our analysis that Ss gave responses of an extrapunitive 
character which did not readily fit into the supposed framework of the test. 
That is, the interracial situations evoked aggression, hostility, disapproval, 
etc., towards persons aggressing against Negroes or Jews. For example, ag- 
gression might be directed against the speaker at a political rally, rather than 
at the Jews about whom the orator is speaking. These responses might be 
called acts of “indignation,” or aggressions against the aggressor. These 
Tesponses are undoubtedly extrapunitive,* although clearly it is misleading to 
interpret them as similar to other (presumably the intended) types of extra- 
Punitive response, They do not reflect prejudice or hostility towards persons 
of other races, but quite the opposite. 

Careful study of these indignation responses revealed that nearly all of 
them occurred in the Jewish items. Of these 12 items, two produced 48 per 
cent of them. These situations (Nos. 14 and 18) are distinctly of a “rabble- 
Tousing” character. If they were excluded, the pattern of response for the 
Jewish items would change markedly. It will be remembered that none of 
the Jewish items is closely similar to an item of the original test. Hence, we 
really cannot be sure what the Jewish items are measuring. 


2. Interracial Comparisons 
In an effort to determine whether the ethnic background of the Ss was a 
factor, an analysis was made of four national-racial groups chiefly repre- 
sented in the sample. They were Caucasians or Haoles (N = 11), Japanese 
(N = 21), Chinese (N = 6), and Part-Hawaiians (N = 7). Details of 


ka We scored extrapunitive responses of this kind separately, because we believed 
that they were the crucial ones. However, future analyses of this type of response 


might well consider also special kinds of intropunitive or impunitive responses evoked 
by interracial situations. 
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groups were large enough to 
sub-samples, the means and 


TABLE 4 
Comparisons AmMonc Four NATIONAL-RACIAL Groups o 


F MEAN PERFORMANCE ON THE 
Rosenzweic P-F STUDY 


Haoles Japanese Chinese Part-Hawaiians 
(N= 11) (N= 21) (N = 6) (N = 7) 
o o M o M o 
E 8.7 62 85 as 10.3 6.2 90 42 
ig 56 55 33 25 47 3.0 2.6" 14% 
M’ 95 5.8 Zi 3.1 6.8 3.5 9.9 45 
E 21.5 8.8 22.1 11.7 18.8 8.1 21.1 6.2t 
I 96 6.1 12.1 6.6 14.5* 218% 113 3.44 
M 14.6 63 138 63 17.3 69 B4 75 
e 85 S6 83 49 68 42 70 44 
i 146 45 147 72 88t 45 16.3 55 
m 73 43 10.0 56 11.8 50 91O 47 
OD 240 60 19.5 63 222 3i 21.6 5.4 
ED 44 67 48.0 87 50.5 7g i 
ED F 45.9 8.7 
30.8 64 328 72 27.5 6.9 32.6 4.9 
Ex 38.6 10.7 374 117 36.3 10.2 37. 9 
In 29.6 84.3 30.0 87.3 27 $ i 
1 7 8 5.4 30.3 7.0 
m 318 91 31.0 g's 36.2 6.2 32.6 6.3 
+ Significantly different from Haoles betwe - - 
ead A 5 per cent and 
bä ignificantly different f; bia per eect Cent levels 
ignificancly dee rom Japanese at better th 


Was to compare the two tests with the ultimate 
PPropriate to the assessment of behavior in racial 


nal situations Informati i 
mets 5 mation wa: ed 
on reliability a 


In general, it may be s 
j aid that the Brow ion i i 
n version is sufficient] i 
y reliable for 
5 A test was also conducted fi 
te s ed for the type of a Tes i i 
Taranan Negroes, or against Gentiles ys, as Tem panti, aep against Wiin 
5 € two groups did not differ Significantly, nor’, as Marit Haoles Mis 
erence between the two types of item, the metas th 
Both of these inyol : 
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TABLE 6 

PERFORMANCE or Four NATIONAL-RACIAL GROUPS ON THE ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY AND 
THE Brown INTERRACIAL VERSION (N's: HAoLes 11, JAPANESE 21, CHINESE 6, 

ParT-HAWAIANS 7) 
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Rosenzweig 


Brown Version Items 


P-F “Neutral” Negro Jewish 
M o M o M o M o 
E’ Haoles 8.7 6.2 15.3 15.0 3.8 6.7 10.6 9.3 
Japanese 8.5 4.5 13.9 14.4 24° 6.0* 12.47 7.8* 
Chinese 10.3 6.2 14.0 114 0.0* 0.0% 11.8} 7.9t 
Part-Haw'ns 9.0 4.2 6.0 9.7 47 6.1 17.7 119 
T Haoles 5.6 3.5 1.6 5.0 15, S 2.2 3.6 
Japanese 33 2.5 8 3.6 6 42 6.0%F 7.485 
Chinese 47 3.0 0.0 0.0 28 6.3% 5.3" 3.8 
Part-Haw'ns 2.6 14 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 13 82 
M’ Haoles 9.5 5.8 13:2: 12:1 6.1 10.7 7:2" 72 
Japanese 71 3.4 64 74 4.6 84 4.7 4st 
Chinese 6.8 3.5 8.5 85 0.0 0.0* 2.7 3.8 
Part-Haw'ns 9.9 4.5 73 84 14.3 13.8 9.0 10.6 
E Haoles 21.5 8.8 6.8 10.5 45.4" 17.6 40.1 9.3 
Japanese 22.1 11.7 7.6 12.9 45.4* 20.0 35.1* 16.4 
Chinese 18.8 8.1 5.5 12.3 40.2* 11.2 34.0" 9.2 
Part-Haw’'ns 21.1 6.2 1.1 28 35.7* 8.7 24.6* 9.1 
I Haoles 9.6 6.1 13.0 10.0 6.2 8.1 5.8 5.7 
Japanese 12.1 6.6 14.0 13.9 13.9 12.0 6.8*t 6.78 
Chinese 14.5 2.1 14.0 4.2 14.0 4.2 2.7*¢ 3.8 
Part-Haw’ns 11.3 3.4 9.6 12.1 10.7 11.5 6.6 5.7 
M Haoles 14.6 6.8 11.3 11.6 22.6 12.2 7.3t ssÝ 
Japanese 13.8 6.3 11.6 10.5 17.0 13.7 7.9¢ 61*t 
Chinese 17.3 6.9 11.3 8.0 26.2* 10.0 14.7 5.9 
Part-Haw’ns 13.4 7.5 16.9 13.5 12.0 8.9 10.1 8.2 
e Haoles 8.5 5.6 6i 73 16 49 13.4*7 13.1 
Japanese 8.3 49 7.3 84 78 9.5 84 6.3 
Chinese 6.38 4.2 8.5 8.5 42 64 14.0 9.0 
Part-Haw’ns 7.0 44 7.3 84 71 94 gi Si 
i Haoles 14.6 4.5 22.5 14.8 4 se 55s 7.6% 9.9 
Japanese 14.7 7.2 27.3 16.2 1.1* 2.3* 8.6*t 5.5*t 
Chinese 38 45 28.0 17.8 2.8* 6.3 2.7% 3.0* 
Part-Haw'ns 16.3 5.5 39.1 17.3 6.0% 7.5 16.6% 4.7 
m Haoles 78 43 10.9 11.5 8.5 8.1 5.7 8.5 
Japanese 10.0 5.6 11.1 11.8 6.5 8.3 9.9 88 
Chinese 11.8 5.0 11.2 12.4 98 7.6 11.8 10.9 
Part-Haw’ns 9.1 47 13.1 7.7 9:6 7.1 4.9 66 
OD Haoles 24.0 6.0 29.6 10.5 11.4* 14.0 20.3 9.9 
Japanese 19.5 6.3 21.1 16l 8.5* 10.2 23.1¢ 12.7 
Chinese 22.2 8.1 223 7.6 29% 63 20.0} 9.8 
Part-Haw'ns 21.6 5.4 13.3 8.8 19.0 17.1 28.0 15.0 
ED Haoles 45.4 6.7 31.0 15.9 74.2* 18.8 53.2*+ 74t 
Japanese 48.0 8.7 32.9 19.4 76.2* 14.0 49.9%+¢ 15.5 
Chinese 50.5 7.8 30.5 16.3 80.5* 11.3 51.5%} 8.5 
Part-Haw’ns 45.9 8.7 27.3 22.4 58.4* 9.0 41.6¢ 12.2 


a Significantly different from “Neutral 
T Significantly different from “Negro” 


” items at 5 per cent level or better. 
items at 5 per cent level or better. 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 


Rosenzweig Brown Version Items g 

P-F “Neutral” Negro Jewish 

M o M e M c M o 

e+ g4 

P Haoles 30.3 6.4 392 155 14.5% 7.3 26.6*t 

i Japana 32.8 7.2 46.0 22.4 154" 77° 27.087 11.7" 

Chinese 27.5 6.9 47.2 78 16.8* 9.5 28.5* 10.0 

Part-Haw’ns 32.6 4.9 49.6 16.7 22.7% 13.1 30.4% 6.3 

Ex Haoles 38.6 10.7 28.0 21.8 50.7* 19.5 64.1* 16.4 
Japanese 37.4 11.7 28.6 20.7 55.5* 24.0 55.9* 13.87 

Chinese 36.3 10.2 28.0 22.9 44.5 10.3 59.8% 6.4 

Part-Haw’ns B73 932 14.4 16.5 47.7* 9.8 51.4* 16.8 

In Haoles 29.6 4.3 40.0 15.8 12.1% 9.7 15.8* 12.3 
Japanese 30.0 7.3 42.5 18.7 16.7* 14.4 21.5* 11.1* 

Chinese 27.83 54 41.7 16.0 19.5 7.8 11.3% 9.0 

Part-Haw’ns 30.3 7.0 48.9 18.3 16.7* 16.1 24.6* 9.5 

Im Haoles 31.8 9.1 31.6 224 37.1 172 20.2¢ 13.0 
Japanese 31.0 8.5 29.0 15.9 27.9 174 22:7 8.6*t 

Chinese 36.2 6.2 30.3 14.9 36.0 8.0 29.0 10.6 

Part-Haw’ns 32.6 6.3 354 5.9 35.7 144 24.3 14.1 

* Significantly different from “Neutral” items at 5 per cent level or better. 
Significantly different from “Negro” items at 5 per cent level or better. 

research use. Scoring reliability would probably be considerably improved 


were a manual to be prepared similar to the one availabl 
The “e” category (extrapunitive need-persistence) in Particular, appears to 
offer special problems. One reason may lie in the difficulty in deciding whether 


a solution to the problem is really in the character of an attack (thus probably 
belonging in the “E” category), 


i In developing a standard scoring system, 
conventions might be adopted which would settle the issue 

s which are closely similar on the two tests 
“retest reliability of the Brown version com- 
; oly v nts obtained by Bernard (1). One phase of 
en investigation, of course, would be to conduct more complete reliability 
studies. 


e for the P-F Study. 


If the correlation between item 
is taken as evidence, then the test 


Performance on the Brown version is į i f j 
1 10n Is increasingly different from the P-F 

Study, the more different the it ; ee 
Seiad oe the Jewish items elicited Tesponses which agreed least well 
with the P-F Study, since all ne of the new items fall into the Jewish 
category. On the other hand, withi he Jewish 
. + . ews 
items are more similar to the n are the Negro pee at ine 
for sT S poi ‘ H 
: our Ss. These results poin ty of paying attention to the 
character of the Jewish items, Before any con 


! S clusion can be reached about 
them, further studies of the kinds mentioned below should be carried out 
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In a general sense, it is clear that the difference between the neutral items 
and the two classes of interracial items on the Brown version is approximately 
the same as that between the three comparable classes of items on the P-F 
Study. The significance of this result is not clear from the present investiga- 
tion. Three possibilities exist. On the one hand, it may mean that there is, in 
effect, little or no difference in reaction to frustration in interracial, compared 
to non-racial situations. It may be that this condition is a function of our Ss, 
who have continuing and daily experience in both kinds of situation, so that 
no change in behavior occurs when a situation involves someone of a different 
race, Or it may be that the interracial items of the test are inadequate to elicit 
the special patterns of response which occur in interracial situations. A third 
possibility is that special scoring categories should be devised to assess degrees 
of interracial hostility ; for example, the occurrence of “indignation” responses 
might be an index worth developing. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the questions revealed by this research 
will be to summarize the directions in which future work with the Brown 


version should go. 

(a) Duplicate versions of the two tests. The Jewish items appear to 
present an obscure picture. It would be desirable to develop a whole series of 
pictures in which non-racial situations are duplicated in racial (or religious) 
form. In this way, an adequate comparison between the two types of situation 
could be made. 

(b) Validation studies. There are still insufficient data on the validity of 
the P-F Study itself, but some special considerations exist for a test like the 
Brown version. In the first place, there arises the question of the character of 
frustration in an interracial situation ; in particular, whether certain kinds of 
interpersonal relation may be frustrating when they involve persons of dif- 
ferent races but not frustrating when they have a non-racial form. This point 
suggests that responses should be assessed against a variety of criteria of 
frustration, 

A sccond aspect of validity is more obvious; namely, the evaluation of 
responses in terms of attitudes towards one’s own and other races. Such an 
investigation should utilize as criteria not only measures of prejudice and 
racial hostility, but also of other elements in interpersonal situations, such as 
expectations regarding acceptable behavior and rational control of response. 

(c) Sex differences. It would be interesting to compare men and women 
with respect to their behavior in interracial situations, perhaps even to the 
extent of preparing different forms of the test for this purpose (e.g., situations 


showing persons of opposite and the same sex). Rosenzweig reports closely 
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similar norms for the two sexes for his test, but sex rôle in the stimuli was 
presumably not manipulated. 


In sum, much remains to be done before behavior in racial compared to 
non-racial situations can be systematically investigated. The Brown ve sion 
was developed as a possible approach to the assessment of interracial hostility, 
a problem of current interest in social psychology. A broader problem may be 
perceived in investigating, as well, other ways in v 


which racial situations differ 
from non-racial relationships. As it stands, we cannot meaningfully compare 
responses in the two ty 


pes of situation until more research is conducted on 
the test itself and its validity. 


E. SUMMARY 


The Rosenzweig P-F Study and an interracial version of the test proposed 
by J. F. Brown were administered to 50 Ss, half receiving each test first. 


Reliability studies, relations among classes of items, and comparisons of the 
performance of four national-racial groups were made, 


Both tests possess low, but Statistically significant reliability, with more 
complete data available for scoring, than for test-retest reliability. The Brown 
version is less reliable than the P-F Study. 

Performance on the Brown version was very 
similar to those on the P-F Study, but very diff 
most from the original test. Three 
were found to differ markedly 
occurred to approximately 
the original test, hence they 
introduced into the Brown 


similar for items which are 
erent for those which differ 
ms within the Brown version 


from each other, These differences, however, 
the same degree in co 


situations cannot be det 
validity. 

No important differences 
covered, except that Part-H 
groups on the Negro items, 


among four national-raci 
awalians were less ego-def 
and more need 


al groups were dis- 
ensive than the other 
“Persistent on the Jewish items, 
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ETHNIC STEREOTYPES, ATTITUDES, AND FAMILIARITY: 
AUSTRALIA* 


Department of Psychology, University of Western Australia 


RonaLp TAFT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The original Katz and Braly study of ethnic stereotypes (3) has been 
repeated several times. Essentially all of these studies have explicitly or im- 
plicitly defined stereotypes as the traits attributed to an ethnic group about 
which the judging group shows high agreement. Such studies make no claims 
about the salience of the stereotypes for the individual subjects, excepting 
sometimes to imply that the greater the unanimity, the greater the salience of 
the stereotype.1 Nor do these studies provide any evidence on whether the 
subjects attribute the traits in question to all or only some of the members of 
the ethnic group. It would not be difficult to include questions relating to 
this latter point in the studies but usually the wording is “select the ad- 
Jectives which seem to you to be typical of the Germans, etc.” This wording 
tells us nothing, without further questioning, about either the salience or the 
universality of the stereotype. 

What we do derive from such studies of stereoty’ 
of the beliefs, both temporary and semi-permanent, 
munity have about the characteristics of another, and (b) the degree of 
unanimity with which the members of the first community hold these beliefs. 
Both of these pieces of information may tell us something about each com- 
munity and about their mutual relationship. In this paper we shall concern 


ourselves only with the second factor, degree of unanimity in the stereotypes. 
by the “index of stereotypy” devised by 


h ethnic group the least number of traits 


which have to be included to find 50 per cent of the possible votes. Where each 
subject selects five adjectives per ethnic group, an index of 2.5 would repre- 
Sent perfect agreement. In pluralistic, democratic societies it is unlikely that 
agreement would ever approach anything like such unanimity, and the highest 


eee Sates 


_* Received in the Editorial Office on Ja 
ication in accordance with our policy ©: 
research. 7 : 

lIn this reference it is worth noting that Vinacke, summarizing the evidence on uni- 
formity of stereotypes and intensity of feeling towards the ethnic group (7), reports no 
relationship between them. 


pes are (a) an indication 
that members of a com- 


Unanimity is usually measured 
Katz and Braly representing for eac 


nuary 26, 1959, and given immediate pub- 
f special consideration for cross-cultural 
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agreement which we have noted is that of Katz and Braly’s subjects for 
Negroes (Index 4.6). Strictly speaking a belief should be virtually unanimous 
if we are going to call it an example of group stereotypy. 

High agreement on stereotypes indicates that the object group has some 
outstanding characteristics which are well-known to the judging group, or 
that the judging group has been indoctrinated in the stereotype or that the 
stereotype arises from a context of attitudes held by members of the judging 
group towards the object group. The studies of stereotyping have seldom 
made any attempt to separate these possible sources; in fact, it would be dif- 
ficult to do so. The Present study is concerned with the relationship between 
the uniformity of ethnic Stereotypes and two variables: preferences, and the 
degree to which the judging group is familiar with the object group. 


$ 1. Uniformity and Ethnic Preferences 

It has sometimes been assumed that stereoty 
of aversion towards that group. In fact there is some evidence that points in 
this direction; for example, a person who is high on anti-semitism is more 
likely than a “low” to agree that “There may be a few exceptions, but, in 
general, Jews are pretty much alike” (1). But this connection between sterto- 
typing and aversion applies only to private stereotypes; it does not necessarily 


follow that aversion to an ethnic group will correlate Positively with uni- 
formity. 


ping a group is a manifestation 


and Braly, reporting 
» obtained a rank order cor- 


use an unlimited number of the 84 traits 
(N = 57) and (b) requiring the subjects to choos: 


s in 1950, replicated Katz 
not report Preferences Į have computed the cor- 


using Schoenfeld’s 57 subjects’ order. The cor- 


and Braly’s study. As he did 
relation with Preferences by 
relation is — 0.01. 


None of the above 


correlations even appro 
be worth noting that 


ate ach significance, although it may 
» In Katz and Braly’s 


results, the five groups that are 
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preferred tend to be medium on stereotype uniformity. This trend, however, 
is not supported by the other studies. 

Vinacke’s study in Hawaii (7), using quite different ethnic groups, supports 
the lack of relationship between uniformity and preference. For his male sub- 
ith “neutral” preference, and for the 


jects, low uniformity was associated w 
aversion). Thus there was an 


females with neutral or low preference (i.e; 
overall tendency for high uniformity to go with high preference, but this 
tendency was not sufficient for Vinacke to conclude other than that “Traits 
of high uniformity occur with approximately equal incidence in both direc- 
tions” (7, p. 128). 

The final reported study of ethnic stereotypes that deals with these variables 


is that of Prothro and Melikian (5) in which the subjects were 100 male 


sophomores at the American University of Beirut representing various na- 
the 10 used by Katz and Braly plus 


tionalities. The object groups included 
three others. Although they did not measure preferences specifically, the 
authors conclude on the basis of personal knowledge of the subjects’ prejudices 
that the definiteness of stereotype was not related to “the degree of prejudice.” 
To summarize: despite a theoretical expectation that disliked ethnic groups 
will be perceived in a uniform stereotyped fashion, the experimental evidence 
clearly finds no relationship between uniformity of ethnic stereotypes and 
degree of preference or aversion for the object group- 


2. Uniformity and Familiarity 


A logical approach to the relationship between uniformity and familiarity 


with the object group does not lead to any clear-cut expectation. Familiarity 
could be expected to influence uniformity in either direction: on the one hand, 
the more familiar the object group, the more likelihood that the stereotype 
will be differentiated; on the other hand the more familiar the group, the 
more likelihood that the group’s outstanding characteristics will be widely 
known. Where the group is the object of a propaganda campaign it is possible 
that the better known the group, the more wide-spread will be the stereotypes 


that are propagated. 
Taking into account the different conditions under which familiarity may 


be obtained, Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb have made the following theo- 
retical prediction: “stereotypes are most definite toward groups with whom 


been in conflict; least definite for dis- 


their own groups are, or have recently 
d related 


tant and unfamiliar peoples; and intermediate for their own an 


groups” (4, p. 1042-3). 


Their first proposition h evidence, but there 1s 


as some support from the 
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also contradictory evidence as can be seen from 
supporting results are expressed in italics) : 


1. Katz and Braly (1932). Most uniform groups: Negroes and Ger- 
mans, but Turks were tenth (out of 10). 


2. Schoenfeld (late 1941, after Pear] 
and Germans, but Japanese were sixth 


3. Gilbert (1951). Most uniform: Ge; 
ninth (out of 10). 


4. Prothro and Melikian (Lebanon 
mans, and Negroes. But French Were eleventh (out of 13). 


While conflict may affect the content of stereoty 
uniformity appears to be doubtful, even when associ 

The evidence for Murphy, Murphy, and N 
the respondent’s own group is a little better, 
studies, Americans come out seventh, 
the latter study, Lebanese come tenth, 
seventh in this Lebanese study, and on 
type of Americans is intermediate on y 
are Americans or not, 
to check this point, and 
to throw light on this.2 


the following summary (the 


Harbor). Most uniform: Negroes 
and Italians ninth (out of 10). 
rmans and English; Japanese are 


1952?). Most uniform: Jews, Ger- 


pes (see 2) its effect on 
ated with propaganda. 


in which the subjects were 
groups was that of Schoen 


ar you are with each of t 
ranking them.” The correlati 


asked to rate their own 
feld who asked his sub- 
he nations and races by 
and familiarity were 
ce and five character- 
less familiar groups to 
Y, while the more familiar 
» Was weak and it was not found 


for the unlimited choj 


: Í y, however 
in the five-choice condition, 


y’s results and + 0.66 in 
t level. It js especially 
: y unfamiliar groups (Turks, Jap- 
arcetyed with little uniformity. We cannot employ 


Occupying ranks 10 
eee eels 


ja s 
“Actually, in the relevant experi 

_ 2A 1 Xperiment report i 

icans came out third (out of 13) on uniformity at sie ue 


Australian judges, Amer- 
Stereotype, 
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is a support their contention that “familiarity is not the basic factor 

king for i ree” 

ever, = a a helen As Ban oo a 
group only) 

that the more familiar groups are intermediate on uniformity. 

A difficulty that arises in the interpretation of these studies concerns the 
meaning of “familiarity.” This can mean face-to-face contact, as it appears by 
inspection to have meant to Schoenfeld’s subjects. But it also could imply 
exposure to information, and alleged information, about the group. Even 
within these meanings there are undoubtedly important distinctions which 
affect stereotypes, such as whether the contact is intimate or superficial, and 
whether the information is given for educational or for propaganda purposes. 

In any case, one can assume that familiarity with one’s own group is high 
by any criterion, while familiarity with Japanese, Chinese, and Turks was 
similarly low by any criterion for the American subjects, at least at the time 
of Katz and Braly’s study (1932). Vinacke’s Hawaiian study used the au- 
thor’s judgment of probability of direct contact as the criterion of familiarity 
—based partly on the proportion of the ethnic group in the population. Using 
this criterion, Vinacke also found a positive relationship between familiarity 


and uniformity of stereotyping. Although these results are not expressed in 


the form of a correlation, the positive relationship is quite marked, and it also 


appears to be linear. 
Summarizing the findings s€ 
1. There is an overall positive re 


formity. 
2. This is especially marked in the case of the extremely unfamiliar groups. 


3. The subject’s own group is usually intermediate in uniformity. 
These conclusions, however, are tenuous, and further exploration seems to 
be warranted. It is the purpose of the experiments reported below to provide 


this. 


veral trends may be noted: 
lationship between familiarity and uni- 


B. PROCEDURE 


1. Experiment 1 
The subjects consisted of 110 Australian-educated students at the University 
a senior student as part of 


of Western Australia. The students were tested by 4 
their regular laboratory work in Psychology 1 in 1953, and all students whose 
secondary education was obtained outside of Australia were excluded. 

a. Part 1. The subjects were presented with the following ethnic groups: 
Chinese, Dutch, Japanese, Australian, Ceylonese, Javanese, English, European 
South African, Indians, Filipinos, and French. The instructions were to 
“write as many words as you are able in the spaces below to characterize these 
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people. Think of their typical psychological characteristics.” The results of 
this part were not used in the analysis below, but they were used to modify 
the adjectives used in Experiment 2. 

b. Part 2. The subjects were Presented with the Katz-Braly list of ad- 


jectives and asked to “select the five most applicable adjectives for each of 
the above ethnic groups.” 


c. Part 3. Ethnic Preferences were measured by 
tions: “Indicate, in rank order, the degree to which you 
associating, in general, with the 11 groups of people 


the following instruc- 
feel favorable towards 


t who was Australian in background and 
Presence (accent and appearance). 


were used: Chinese, Dutch, J 
Americans, Roum 

b. Part 2. 
as follows: “Now indicate how 
ethnic groups. Familiarity may 


apanese, Australian, Jav 
anians, Egyptians, Turks, Koreans, 


Sure familiarity, 
much you know 


anese, English, Indians, 
Irish. 

the subjects were instructed 
about members of the above 
by personal contact and by 
itten and spoken word.” 

ing would help to straddle the 
at the rankings by the different 
usive meanings, 

light of the free list Proposed by the subj fe amis ang fes 
nous. The subjects ae example, heavy-drinking bas 


not apply to all mem- 
eing the most typical.” 
those appearing more often 
increasing unanimity. The 


The 
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ch i ists secti ; 

pa in the lists of adjectives probably increase the chances of unanimity 
O; ae “yy: a 
n the unfamiliar groups more than on the familiar groups who were already 


u 
catered for” in the original Katz-Braly list. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Experiment 1 


for unanimity and preference rankings for the 11 


The comparative results 
der on familiarity has also 


ethnic groups are given in Table 1. The rank or 
been estimated on the basis of the rankings given by the students in Experiment 
2 for the seven groups in common, with estimates for the other four. These 
estimates of the familiarity rankings can only be taken as approximations, but 
they support the more exact findings Írom Experiment 2 reported below. 
The inter-correlations between uniformity, preference, and familiarity are 


all highly positive, significant at the 1 per cent level. 


TABLE 1 


PREFERENCE, AND FAMILIARITY IN EXPERIMENT i) 


RANKINGS ON UNIFORMITY, 


Rank on esti- 


` Index of Rank on Rank on mated 
Ethnic Group stereotypy uniformity preference familiarity 
Australians 7.0 1 1 1 
French 7.5 2 3 3 
English 78 3 2 2 
Dutch 94 4 4 5 
Chinese 10.5 5 6 7 
Japanese 11.6 6 1 8 
Indians 13.0 7 7.5 6 
European South 
„„ Africans 14.5 8 5 4 
Filipinos 16.7 9 9 11 
Ceylonese 17.4 10 7.5 9 
Javanese 19.5 1 10 10 
Rank difference correlations: 
Uniformity and preference 0.80 
Uniformity and familiarity 0.85 
0.92 


Preference and familiarity 


2. Experiment 2 
e similar to those in 


ment, set out in Table 2, ar 
positive, significant 


The results for this experi 
ations are again all highly 


Experiment 1. The intercorrel 
at the 1 per cent level. 
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TABLE 2 
RANKINGS ON UNIFORMITY, PREFERENCE AND FAMILIARITY IN EXPERIMENT 2 
Index of Rank on Rank on Rank on 
stereotypy uniformity preference familiarity 
English 7.7 1 2 2 
Australians 8.5 2 1 1 
Americans 9.1 3 3 3 
Dutch 10.1 4.5 4 5 
Chinese 10.1 4.5 8.5 6.5 
Indians 10.7 6 6 6.5 
Irish 11.2 7 5 4 
Japanese 11.7 8 13 8 
Koreans 11.9 9 12 10.5 
Roumanians 14.1 10 8.5 13 
Egyptians 14.4 11 11 9 
Turks 15.9 12 10 12 
Javanese 16.8 13 7 10.5 
Rank difference correlations: 

Uniformity and preference 0.75 

Uniformity and familiarity 0.90 

Preference and familiarity 0.80 


D. Discussion 


The results of the two experiments described here support each other, and 


they are far more definite than any of the previously reported studies. Both 
preference and familiarity are highly positively correlated with unanimity. 
The results on preference are contrary to the theoretical expectation that 
ethnic groups that are disliked will be Perceived with the greatest stereotypy: 
= is there any support for Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb’s contention 
ney wh ing e 
(North), j e relevant groups are Japanese, Koreans 
or whom all of the indices of stereo- 
ange. 
Turning to the predictions 
ie te oi i ositive relationship between familiarity and uni- 
2. This relationshi 


This predictio i n ne marked in the case of little known groups- 

n cannot be checked when the ov ohne A Š 
an 7 e overa es h as 
it is here, but, if anyth; overall correlation is as high 


lation is closer for the b 


made about familiarity : 


etter known groups 


rmediate in uniformity. This 18 
and sec spectively i two 
Specimen. ond respectively in the 


Of t i ae 
he two variables, preference and familiarity, the latter seems to be the 
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important one in determining uniformity of stereotype. Preference and famil- 
larity intercorrelate highly, and when familiarity is partialled out the correla- 
tion between preference and uniformity virtually reduces to zero (0.11 and 
0.01 respectively). Familiarity is the more basic influence and it is probably not 
to much to say that the degree of familiarity which the judges had with the 
object groups contributed largely to both the order of preference and the 
uniformity of the stereotypes. Possible exceptions to these relationships are: 

1. European South Africans (familiarity [assumed] fourth out of 11, uni- 
rity with the group tells the judges that the 


formity eighth). Here familia 
being sharply divided between English and 


members are heterogeneous, 
Afrikaan-speaking. 

2. Japanese (familiarity eighth out of 11 and eighth out of 13, preferences 
eleventh and thirteenth). These were a recent enemy, and so familiarity is 
higher than preference. 

3. Roumanians (familiarity thirteenth, preference equal eighth). All that 


most of the subjects would know about Roumanians is that they are a Euro- 
, and against whom Australian 


pean people with a Communist government 


soldiers have never fought. This could explain the results on preference. 
These three exceptions provide us with hints of some of the variables that 
contradict the positive relationships and which evidently have had more in- 


fluence in the previous studies than in the present ones. It is difficult to assess 
just what the differences were in the present experiments from the previous 
ones but the following are some possibilities. 

1. The object groups used were objectively 
the previous studies. 
2. The range of familiarity is bett 
tinuum than in previous studies. 

3. The meaning of familiarity was more carefully defined. 

4. Australians, in general, have had less contact than the subjects in the 
other studies with people of a different background from their own typical 
Anglo-Australian one, and the is more with the stereotype than 


with the people themselves. 


different from those used in 


er represented along the whole con- 


familiarity 


E. SUMMARY 
tory on the relationship between the 


The published evidence is contradic 
unanimity with which members of a group hold certain ethnic stereotypes and 
their preference for and familiarity with those ethnic groups. Two further 
Australian students as subjects, in which these 


g 
= . 
and familiarity, all inter- 


experiments are reported, usin 
three variables, uniformity of stereotype, 


correlate highly positively. 


preference, 
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A. [INTRODUCTION 


In 1952 Hovland and Sherif reopened a major question in Thurstone atti- 


tude scaling: can judges who themselves differ widely in attitude toward a 
o the relative positions that 


given issue, nevertheless agree substantially as t 
hat issue on a negative-neutral-positive 


2; Sherif and Hovland, 1953)? This 
d Chave in The Measurement 


they assign to statements relevant to t 
continuum (Hovland and Sherif, 195 
basic question was first raised by Thurstone an 
of Attitude (1929). They realized that this issue was crucial for their pro- 
posed method, although at the time they did not present data on the issue. 

For the next few years, research suggested that judges assigned positions for 
attitude statements independently of their personal attitudes toward the issue 
(Ferguson, 1935; Hinckley, 1932; Pintner and Forlano, 1937). All these 
Studies followed the pattern of (a) comparing the judgments of groups of 
Judges expected to differ widely in attitude on @ priori grounds, (b) scaling by 
the method of equal appearing intervals, and (c) disqualifying the judgments 
of judges who allocated a large percentage of items (20 to 25 per cent or 
more) to any single interval. A typical finding was that a high degree of 
correlation exists (r = .93) between the scale value of items judged by anti- 
Negro white judges and by Negro judges (Hinckley, 1932). 

More recently, Hovland, Sherif, and their associates (1952, 1953, 1955) 
Published evidence suggesting the contrary conclusion (i.e., a judge’s personal 
attitude can affect strongly his judgments), although their interest was not 
Primarily with scale construction per sè- These studies used groups of judges 
differentiated on a priori grounds, on behavioral grounds, or even on the basis 
of non-Thurstone type attitude scales. They did not limit themselves to the 
method of equal appearing intervals, but rather, contrasted that method with 


28, 1959, and given immediate publica- 
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paired comparisons and successive intervals. They also studied the method il 
equal appearing intervals both with and without Thurstone’s procedure of dis- 
qualifying (as “‘careless”) the judgments of judges placing many items at 
single interval. Finally, they examined not merely overall agreement (or its 
absence) between groups of judges, but the relationship between agreement 
and the scale region to which items belong. This research program was guided 
largely by hypotheses relating cognition (largely Perception) and “internal 
factors,” such as motives, attitudes, goals, etc. 

The essential findings are: (a) judges with extreme attitudes will tend to 
“displace” items (in the method of equal appearing intervals) so as to reveal 
a heightened threshold of acceptance and a lowered threshold for rejection ; 
(b) this displacement, as was predictable from Edwards’ w 
previous (Edwards, 1946), involves items prim 
neutral range. Thus, judges whose Personal position is toward the extreme 
negative end of the attitudinal continuum (e.g., toward Negroes) will judge 
many of these “ambiguous” items as More-positive-than-neutral, whereas judges 
personally at the extreme positive end will tend to displace these very items as 
more-negative-than-neutral; (c) such displacement on attitudinal grounds is 
more likely to be the cause of the bunching of items in a single interval which 


Thurstone and his followers disqualified as carelessness; (d) thus Hinckley’s 
findings (and those of other ea nction of disqualifying 


attitudinal continuum 


york a few years 
arily in the neutral or near- 


under consideration. If the į 
much lower correlations wo 
widely differing groups of j 
served to narrow the differ 
displacement on attitudinal 
ing intervals, and least by 
intervals giving results between them. 

judges’ judgments can be used as a disguis 
measurement (Campbell, 1950), 
widely differing groups o 


roups of subjects; (e) 
y the method of equal appear- 
comparisons, with successive 
It may be inferred, therefore, that 
ed-but-structured method of attitude 
and further, that scale values derived from 
s will differ substantially. This inference 
’, that the judges for item scaling must be selected 


the populations to whom the scale will be administered. 


Hovland, Sherif, et al 
f ; » are more concerned with the i with 
inferences about item i first inference than 
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may be added, is that the tend- 


group of studies, to which the current study 
and, Sherif, et al., need zot 


encies toward item displacement reported by Hovl 
seriously affect Thurstone type attitude scale construction. 

The current report is based upon two different studies. 
1951 (Fishman, 1955) published relevant results as an abstract (Fishman, 
1954). The second study, basically a replication, was undertaken in 1955. 
The two studies will be referred to as the “human faults study” and the “atti- 
tudes toward the handicapped study,” respectively. In both studies, the method 
of rank order was used, comparing groups of judges contrasted on “cultural” 
or on “kinds of experience” grounds rather than on direct or a priori atti- 


tudinal grounds. 


One conducted in 


B. Tue “HUMAN FauLTS” STUDY 
e culture-group (or subculture-group) 


First, it was hypothesized that th 
atements of human faults. This 


affiliations of judges affects their ranking of st 
should be evaluated by a comparison of the within-group agreement (i.e., the 
extent to which judges from the same cultures or subcultures rank the state- 
ments similarly) with the between-group agreement (i.e., the extent to which 
judges from different cultures or subcultures rank the statements similarly). 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that within-group agreement would be 
greater than between-group agreement (in the direction of the findings re- 
ported by Hovland, Sherif, et al.). 

Second, it was hypothesized that the culture-group effect may be minimized 
and counteracted in the process of scaling the average judgments of the var- 


ious culture groups and further in selecting widely spaced items (in the 


direction of the findings of Hinckley and others, and Prothro, Paull, etc.). 


1. Method 
Four groups of three judges were obtained from students in residence at 
Teachers College, Columbia University :! White, native-born, Protestant, 
American males; Japanese males; Filipino females; Egyptian males. All the 
subjects were interested in graduate work in education and were in their late 
twenties or early thirties. 
Another four groups of judges were selected from four sub-cultures within 
a minority culture in the United States: American-born Orthodox Jewish 


We are i . Clarence Linton, then Advisor to Students from Other 
Lands, are indemet fe O ibia University, and Dr. Martin Chworowsky, then 
Chief Advisor of the Intergroup Relations Program, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for their assistance in getting the coöperation of these subjects. 
2We are indebted to Dr. Jacob Hartstein, then Dean of the Graduate Division of 
Yeshiva University; Mr. Israel Friedman; Dr. Abraham Franzblau, Dean of the He- 
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Rabbis or candidates for the Orthodox rabbinate; American-born Conservative 
Jewish Rabbis or candidates for the Conservative rabbinate; American-born 
Reform Jewish Rabbis or candidates for the Reform rabbinate; American-born 
teachers in non-religious Nationalist (“Secular”) Jewish schools. 

All subjects were in their late twenties or early thirties. The subjects 
representing the several cultural and sub-cultural groups were selected (and 
not chosen at random) to maximize homogeneity. The members of one sub- 
group were known personally to one of the authors and may have been 
chosen unconsciously because of their views. 

For the purposes of investigating the eff 
of the judge on the evaluation of attitude-opinion items, it was assumed that 
the “issue” should be relevant to any culture, rather than be one in a conflict 
area relative only to a few. Thus, the first study de 
trait continuum, rather than with restricted issue of re 
common in Thurstone scaling studies, 


ect of the culture-group affiliation 


alt with an unrestricted 
eference continuum more 
It was desired, of course, that judges 
react “typically” or “representatively” of their culture-group rather than in 
conformity with the values of “Western,” American, or even “academic” cul- 
tures. The judges “representative” of different cultures, therefore, were as- 
sembled separately and addressed as Egyptians, €g., to heighten saliency of 
their own-group membership; the instructions for each judge mentioned the 


group to which he belonged (Cf, Charters [1952]). The printed instructions 
given to each subject were: 


place those slips 
usly damaging faults, On the 
which each mentions, © the seriousness of the faults 


Most serio) 


mber, the 
the issue 


Mrs. Sylvia Ettinger, mmittee of New York; 
Studies for their assista 


T J Seminary College of Jewish 
operation of these subjects. 
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is, supposing for a moment that all the statements are true concerning 
some group, to indicate which slips deal with fauits that you would con- 
sider most serious, less serious, or perhaps not at all serious, even if true. 

4. After you have finished sorting the slips into 7 piles according to 
the seriousness of the faults mentioned by them, then the most impor- 
tant work still remains to be done. Within cach pile, starting with No. 
I and proceeding through to VII, you must rank the separate slips from 
the least serious or least damaging fault of all the slips im that pile on 
top, through to the most severely damaging or most serious fault of all 
the slips in that pile, on the bottom. Furthermore, you must be certain that 
the slip which you place last in Pile II, for example, deals with what you 
fault than the first slip in Pile III; that the 
last in Pile III deals with what you believe to be a less serious fault than 
the first slip in Pile IV, ete., etc. When you finish this task, all 117 slips 
will have been ranked in order—from slips with neutral statements of 
faults, which if true, you would consider to be increasingly serious until 
those which are most serious of all, on the bottom of Pile VII, Every 
successive slip will deal with a fault which you think is somewhat more 
serious than the fault on the immediately preceding slip. 

5. If in this process of ranking the individual slips you should, after 
due deliberation, decide that a slip which you originally placed in one 
pile is actually better situated between slips in another pile, then you 
may of course make this change. Extreme care should be exercised, how- 
ever, that the final product is a continuous ranking of all 117 slips in the 


order of ascending seriousness of the faults which they mention. 
6. Itis recommended that before going on to Step 7a careful and com- 


plete recheck of all the rankings relative to each other be made. 
7. After you are through sorting and ranking, please stack the slips 


with Pile I (starting with the most nearly neutral or least serious fault 
of all 117 slips) on ‘op, Pile II under that, and so on down to Pile VII 
on the very bottom (ending with the most serious or damaging fault of 
all). Place one rubber band around the entire stack and put the entire 
stack in the envelope supplied. 

The instructions depart somewhat from the usual techniques in Thurstone 
scaling, even where the method of ranks is employed. The major difference 
was the abandonment of an “issue” a la Thurstone, for a broader concept of 
failings. Whether a broader construct of human feelings can be ranked in the 
absence of an “issue of reference” has not been considered in the earlier litera- 
ture on Thurstone scaling. Should such scaling be feasible, then a simple 
method for inter-cultural value comparisons may become available.* 

The second departure was in limiting the continuum from so-called neutral- 
ity through the extreme negative boundary. Although the scaling problem as 


believe to be a less serious 


3Since the completion of this study it has come to our attention that Charles Morris 
has utilized a ranking method in his recent intercultural study of values (1956). 
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such does not require such a limitation (it would have been just as fruitful to 
use an “unrestricted trait continuum” of Positive as well as negative character- 
istics), nevertheless, it was considered more realistic in terms of the construct 
of “fault” or “failings.” Attitudinal scales that ignore the positive are, how- 


ever, by no means novel. [Cf. Rundquist (1940) and Levinson and Sanford 
(1940).] 


2. Results 
In Tables 1, 2, and 3, the contrast between degree of within-group and 


between-group agreement is dealt with. Table 1 reports aver 
correlations,* both within and between groups, 
diagonal in this table also gives in parentheses es 
liability via the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula. These estimates reveal a 
fairly high similarity of the rankings within each group. 

The average within-group correlations (for every group except the Ortho- 
dox) are consistently higher than the seven average between-group correlations 
for each set of judges. The highest average between-group correlation in each 


group is that with the American Protestant group, ie., with the host culture. 
The highest average between 


age inter-judge 
before scaling. The main 
timates of within-group re- 


relation with the Japanese group, while some- 
to the fact that during the fall and winter of 


: sities were selected, screened, and approved by 
the American occupation forces in Japan. The four Jew 
late more highly among themselves ( 


than they do with the three remaini 


ish groups intercorre- 
and with the American Protestant group) 


with the ng groups. The lowest average between- 
group correlation Is with the Filipinos—the only group of female judges. All 
the relationships Suggest the consistent affect of culture-group affiliation on a 
judge’s item-rankings, 


The rank-orders were converted to scale values by Hull's transformation 
(Guilford, 1936, p, 249). When the scale values for each individual judge 
were averaged within each culture-group and these average scale values inter- 
correlated, the results are those shown in Table 2. The effect of working with 
these correlations between average scale-values (rather than with the pre- 
viously reported averages of individual Correlations) is to reduce some var- 
ans 

tAveraging was accom 


li i ; À 
Pit Fisker ae plished by converting R's to p's (Guilford, 1936, p. 341), and 


TABLE 1 
THE AVERAGE WITHIN-, AND BETWEEN-GROUP, CORRELATIONS FOR THE RANKINGS OF 117 ITEMS BY THREE JUDGES FROM 
EACH oF EIGHT CULTURE Groups (DECIMAL POINTS OMITTED) 
sA” J F E o c R S 
“American” 72(88) 70 62 64 69 72 70 72 “American” 
Japanese 71 (88) 60 59 67 67 64 69 Japanese 
Filipino 79(92) 51 55 59 52 55 Filipino 
Egyptian 68(86) 57 59 60 56 Egyptian 
Orthodox 66(85) 6$ 67 70 Orthodox 
Conservative 79(92) 69 69 Conservative 
Reform 81(94) 68 Reform 
Secularist 73(89) Secularist 


Note.—In parentheses are the average within-group correlation coefficients as corrected by the use of the Spearman-Brown 


prophecy formula. 


qOUOT ONIAU! ANV NVINHSIS *y waHsol 


£61 
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TABLE 2 
INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG THE AVERAGE OF SCALE VALUES BASED ON AVERAGING THE 
VALUES OF THE 117 [TEMS FOR THE THREE Jupces Wiruin EACH oF THE EIGHT 
CULTURE Groups (DECIMAL POINTS OMITTED) 


“A” J F E (0) C R S 
tae — 77 73 80 85 83 82 85 NA” 
J — 65 69 77 73 70 80 J 
F — 61 67 68 61 66 F 
E = 75 73 72 73 E 
(0) — 82 81 85 O 
Ç — 78 82 C 
R — 79 R 
s — = 
iability, 


raise the between-group correlations, and so to counteract some of the 
culture-group effect. Although many of the 


tioned in discussing Table 1 still hold, 
distances between the within-group and 
appreciably. 

Of course, no one would normall: 


between-group relationships men- 
they are no longer as striking and the 
the between-group values has lessened 


y use a 117-item Thurstone scale, even if 
h homogeneity by properly selected judges- 
Therefore, 18 items with widely s 


tions). The average scale 
were then intercorrelated 


TTED) 
SAR J F E oO Cc R S 

"A = 91 83 95 91 90 96 94 “A” 

I — 82 84 95 92 85 %9 J 

E = 70 75 80 69 i E 

3 = 85 85 67 82 E 

2 — 86 83 832 0 

g = 77 91 C 

À = 80 R 
= § 

The effect of workin 


cr of widely spaced items has been 
tliereh Y, further raising the between-group 
y : ft 
3 more of the culture-group effect. 
5In item s i 
of the 10 Intervals on i sells to select one or two fems within each 
r me : each it i s 
as possible. Fishman (1955) gives the text of tah pe lla range of scale value 
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(This holds true even after a correction for grouping is made.) Nevertheless, 
some of the between-group relationships mentioned in discussing Table 1 still 
remain, and, therefore, it must be concluded that, although the normal process 
of Thurstone scaling counteracts much of the culture-group effect, somewhat 
differentially weighted Thurstone scales can still result due to different cul- 
ture-group affiliations of the judges employed. 


3. Conclusions 


1. The evidence presented suggests that both of the original hypotheses 
have been confirmed. The culture-group affiliation of judges does influence, 
undeniably, their item rankings. The process of scaling does help counteract 
this influence, particularly in the selection of items with widely spaced scale 


values. Scaling does not, however, necessarily counteract the entire culture 


group influence when the original rankings have been performed on what we 


have termed an unrestricted trait continuum. 

2. Confirmation of the original hypotheses is still needed under less favor- 
able conditions: Subjects with lower saliency of group membership working 
with a restricted issue continuum. 

The need for confirmation of the findings reported above for the “human 


faults” study led to the second study reported below. 


C. Tue “ATTITUDES TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED” STUDY? 


The hypotheses were identical with those stated in the “human faults” study 


reported above. 
1. Method 

Two large categories of subjects were desired: (a) foreign subjects differ- 
ing in culture-group affiliation and not controlled with respect to direct ex- 
perience or contact with the handicapped, and (b) American born subjects, 
both White and Negro, some with no contact with the handicapped and others 
with direct experience and contact with different classifications of handicapped 
people, 

Four groups of four subjects each were obtained from the student body in 
residence at Teachers College, Columbia University :7 Cuban females, Greek 
males, Turkish males, and Hindu males. The factors uniform within each of 
these groups are identical to those mentioned in the “human faults” study. On. 


1954-55 academic year when the senior author 
was a post-doctoral research training fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 

7We are indebted to Dr. Donald G. Tewksbury, Advisor to Students from Other 
Lands, Teachers College, Columbia University, for his invaluable assistance 10 secur- 
ing the codperation of these students. 


6This study was begun during the 
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the other hand, it developed that one Hindu and two Turkish ica had 
had extensive contact with the handicapped whereas the others had a ma 
Ten groups of three, four, or five subjects each were amen m ee 
student body of The City College of the College of the City of h > ae 
All of these subjects were students in undergraduate courses in elementary 
psychology, statistical methods in psychology, and social psychology. 
White females, contact with orthopedically handicapped ( 3) 
White males, contact with orthopedically handicapped ( 3) 
White females, contact with emotionally handicapped (n= +4) 
White males, contact with emotionally handicapped ( 4) 
White females, contact with sensorially handicapped ( ) 
Negro females, contact with sensorially handicapped 
White males, no contact with the handicapped 
White females, no contact with the handicapped 
Negro males, no contact with the handicapped 


Negro females, no contact with the handicapped (n= 3) 


This study followed the procedures required for the construction of the 
usual Thurstone type restricted issue continuum scale. ? 
the “human faults” study reported above in that all subjects worked individ- 
ually without any attempt to get them to use their culture group affiliations or 
their experience with the handicapped as a frame of reference. Information 
concerning the nature of a judge’s experience with the handicapped was ob- 
tained subsequent to the completion of the item rankings. Only the data for 
those judges who had the desired kinds of experience ( 


then analyzed for the Purposes of this study, 
each subject were: 


1. You will receive a pack of 57 cards, 


expressing an attitude toward the handica 


handicapped for this study is: “The handica 
disabled in some way, physically, 
birth or by accident or 


It also departs from 


or no experience) were 
The printed instructions given to 


On each card is a statement 


Pped are persons permanently 
mentally, or in combination, either from 


k indi- 
€ greatest acceptance of the handicapped to the one that you be- 
lieve indicates the least acceptance, i.e, the greatest rejection, of the 
handicapped. 


: judges usually follow this Procedure: Each 
Judge reads each statement so as to Place it first in a set of broad groups. 
five such Groups of statements as these: 
handicapped 
of the handicapped 
ndicapped 

of the handicapped 
handicapped 


I. Most accepting of the 
Il. Moderate in accepting 
II. Neutral toward the ha 
IV. Moderate in rejecting 
V. Most rejecting of the 
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3. When you finish placing the statements in broad groups, arrange the 
cards within a group in rank order from the one that is most accepting 
to the one that is least accepting of the handicapped. Begin with Set I 
(most accepting). Repeat arranging within groups for the four remaining 
sets, II, III, IV, and V, in that sequence. 

4. When the statements have been arranged in rank order within each 
group, review the overall ranking of all 57 statements. Make such 
changes as will put all statements in rank order from the one that is the 
most accepting to the one that is the least accepting of the handicapped. 

5. When the statements have been placed in a complete rank order, put 
a rubber band around the stack and return to Room —- 


2. Results 
Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7 deal with the contrast between extent of within-group 
and between-group agreement. Table 4 utilizes the Coefficient of Concordance 
(W) developed by Kendall (1955). The main diagonal reports within-group 
in parentheses, the estimates of reliability obtained via the 


concordance and 
, 
estimates reveal even greater 


Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. These 
similarity of rankings within groups than was encountered in the “human 
faults” study reported above, even in those groups where the number of 
judges has remained three, as it was in the previous study. 

Table 4 reveals the following noteworthy relationships: With the exception 
of the Turks and Hindus the within-group W’s are quite regularly greater 
than the between-group W's. Both the Turks and Hindus, it will be remem- 
bered, consisted of some judges with and some without contact with the 
handicapped. Each of the four foreign groups of judges achieves its highest 
concordance with one or another of the American, “no-contact” groups, i.e., 
with representatives of the host culture. All groups report their lowest con- 
cordance with either the Turkish or Hindu judges, that is with those gen- 
erally considered to be furthest from American and Western frames of refer- 
ence. All of the above relationships can be interpreted as pointing consistently 
to the effect of culture-group affiliation or of uniform experience on a judge’s 
item-rankings. 

Table 5 amplifies the findings reported in Table 4. Each of the three 
larger groups whose W's are reported reveal their greatest concordance with 
the White American judges. Foreign students seem to be selected on the basis 
of concordance with American values. They show most overall agreement 
with the rankings of White American judges and least overall agreement 
within their own ranks. This is clearly a reflection of the underlying four-fold 


he overall W between all Foreign and either Negro 


8As will be seen subsequently t s 
seen euvsed E dges is higher than that within the Foreign group 


American or White American ju 
itself, 


TABLE 4 


WITHIN-GROUP AND BETWEEN-GROUP COEFFICIENTS OF CONCORDANCE (W) FOR THE RANKINGS OF 57 ITEMS BY M JUDGES 
FROM EACH OF 14 GROUPS 


Ortho. Emot. Sens. No contact 
c G T H WF WM WF WM WF NF WM WF NM NF m 


> 793 725 685 666 789 763 785 789 762 760 762 796 790 781 4 Cc 


o 


(921) 
74+ 672 662 716 713 706 729 716 702 713 727 737 711 4 G 
(894) 
r 690 62+ 691 680 683 708 674 68+ 681 710 703 677 4 4 he 
(860) 
H 656 685 672 665 683 675 658 671 687 695 666 4 H 
(911) 
WF 893 833 848 830 824 $18 803 856 824 851 3 WF 
Ortho. (944) Ortho. 
WM 840 813 816 812 786 785 $26 815 $38 3 WM 
(929) 
n WF 86+ 816 809 804 807 845 810 837 4 WF 
Emot. (951) Emot. 
WM 848 $11 809 802 838 826 834 + WM 
(949) 
WF 851 850 832 813 814 815 3 WF 
Sens, (901) Sens. 
NF 829 827 822 801 808 3 NF 
(926) 
WM 810 811 778 803 5 WM 
No . (944) No 
WF 864 824 847 4 WF 
con- . (949) con- 
NM 853 827 4 NM 
tact (944) tact 
NF 866 3 NF 
(928) 


Note—In parentheses are the estimates of within-group reliability obtained by the use of the Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula, (Within-group W’s were converted to R’s, these, in turn, to r’s and the Spearman-Brown formula employed according to 


the size of m.) Decimal points have been omitted. 


861 
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uae TABLE 5 
ETWEEN-GROUP AND WITHIN-GROUP CONCORDANCE FOR THE RANKINGS OF 57 ITEMS 
BY THREE COMBINED GROUPS OF JUDGES 


All Foreign Negro American White American 
All Foreign 648 672 704 
Negro American 780 789 
794 


White American 


Note.—The total concordance across all 52 judges is 716. Decimal points have been 
omitted, 


cleavage within the foreign group. White American judges show most overall 
agreement within their own group, slightly less with the Negro American 
group, and least with the foreign group. All of these relationships point con- 
sistently toward the hypothesized effect of culture-group affiliation and other 
uniform experience variables upon the item-ranking of judges. 

the rankings of each judge were converted to scale 
The scale values thus obtained for each 
tely within each culture or contact 


hen intercorrelated between-groups 


Proceeding, as before, 
values on a linear scale of 10 points. 
judge’s rankings were averaged separa 
group. These average scale values were t 
and the correlations obtained (r’s) are given in Table 6. 

The effect of working with between-group correlations based on average 
an before. The between-group correlations 
ere in the “human faults” study, so that 
group influence becomes even more 


scale values is even more marked th 
are, by and large, greater than they w 


the differential culture-group and contact- 
attenuated. If we take the previously reported within-group /V’’s (Table 4) 


as essentially equivalent to the average of r’s between each pair of judges 
within a group® we will clearly conclude that the within-group agreement, 
after this first step in the scaling process, is now far from clearly greater than 
the between-group. To the contrary, the very opposite trend seems to be 
dominant. The difference between the trends exemplified in Tables 4 and 6 
may explain the varying interpretations which Hovland, Sherif eż al., on 
the one hand, and Prothro, Paull and others, on the other hand, have advanced 
with respect to the effects of characteristics of judges on item displacement. 
The fact that we are here concerned with a restricted issue of reference and 
with the method of ranks both seem to be involved in the degree of counterac- 
tion of the effects of item displacement. 


Finally, as before, a smaller number of items (14 in all) with widely 


ater than the average of rank order correlation 
ithin a group and R’s are generally somewhat 
ns (r’s) between each pair of judges 
slightly, the former being greater. 


°W’s are necessarily somewhat gre 
(R’s) between each pair of judges W 
smaller than the average of Pearsonian correlatio 
within a group. Thus W’s and R’s will differ only 


TABLE 6 


BETWEEN-GROUP INTERCORRELATIONS (r’s) OF AVERAGE SCALE VALUES ON 57 ITEMS FOR THE 
M JUDGES IN EACH OF 14 Groups 


Ortho. Emot. Sens. No contact 
C G T H WF WM WF WM WF NF WM WF NMM NF 


— 879 841 796 869 846 889 903 902 890 $93 913 902 886 
— 851 849 751 790 756 808 799 799 809 788 825 767 

— 821 770 791 781 835 810 845 792 $36 821 780 

— 807 808 758 800 818 788 799 784 798 739 

— 908 924 898 907 911 887 926 890 914 

— 895 921 907 905 880 907 893 929 

— 910 918 916 934 953 885 927 

— 941 937 933 950 918 944 

— 912 932 927 922 939 

— 907 942 909 932 
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spaced scale values were selected. The reference scale for the selection of the 
widely spaced items this time was the White Male No Contact group. Unlike 
the female Filipino group in the “human faults” study, this group was one 
with which all others were, generally, in close agreement. 

The average scale values for these 14 items in all 14 culture groups or con- 
tact groups were then intercorrelated (r’s), producing the values reported in 
Table 7. Once more, as before, the effect of working with a small number of 
items with widely spaced scale values has been to eliminate further some of 
raising the between group correlations even fur- 
ther and, thereby, counteracting whatever may have remained of the original 
“Gtem-displacement” due to culture-group or contact-group effects. None of 
the original within-group vs. between-group contrasts have remained, although 
a number of the between-group relationships pointed out in conjunction with 
Table 4 still obtain. Thus, the foreign groups continue to show greater agree- 
ment with the American judges than with judges from other foreign groups. 
Furthermore, the Turks and the Hindus still appear as the groups with which 
the Westerners show least agreement. It must be emphasized, however, that 
the majority of between-group correlations are now in the 90’s and any rem- 
nants of culture group effects are clearly of minor import in final Thurstone 


scale values. 


the between group variability 


3. Conclusions 


d in this study very largely substantiates that pre- 
On the one hand, it is once more ap- 
parent that characteristics of the judges are reflected in their item rankings. 
On the other hand, the process of scaling these rankings and of item selection 
for scale construction counteract most, but not all, of the influence of judges’ 
characteristics on item rankings. 

2. The combined effect of larger groups of judges, lower saliency of group- 
membership, and a restricted issue of reference is to intensify both the degree 
of “item displacement” due to judges’ characteristics and the degree to which 
this displacement is counteracted in the scaling process. 

3. What now seems to be needed is an experimental program specifically 
designed to study the independent and the interactive effects on the judges’ 
judgments of the various factors touched upon in the two studies here reported. 


1. The evidence presente 
sented in the “human faults” study. 


DiscussiON, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The two studies here reported, when examined in conjunction with studies 
by many other investigators, suggest hypotheses and experiments for further 
research. It seems possible that two superficially conflicting interpretations of 


D. SUMMARY, 


TABLE 7 


BETWEEN-GROUP INTERCORRELATIONS OF AVERAGE SCALE VALUES ON 14 WIDELY SPACED ITEMS 
FOR THE M JUDGES IN EACH oF 14 Groups 


Ortho, Emot. Sens. No contact 
¢ Gc Ff H WF WM WF WM WF NF WM WF NM NF 
— 898 857 861 931 882 931 908 952 944 945 941 959 943 C 
— 833 971 888 $857 852 833 874 888 886 824 901 836 G 
— 801 $58 817 $89 889 875 899 908 883 874 $26 T 
— 911 908 866 $57 881 893 887 824 884 849 H 
— 917 951 934 970 936 944 948 938 935 WF 
— 911 953 927 914 925 896 915 943 WM Ortho. 
— 951 959 953 975 963 927 946 WF Snot 
— 962 956 968 970 954 978 WM i 
— 97 979 970 971 972 WF cans 
— 980 954 956 944 NF : 
— 976 965 963 WM No 
— 99 968 WF con- 
— 973 NM 
tact 
— NF 
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the influence of characteristics of the judges upon their item judgments are 


actually reconcilable. It may be that under certain conditions, the effects of 


judges’ characteristics on item judgments can be maximized while the accepted 
and necessary processes of scaling and item selection will, nevertheless, minimize 
these very effects. The factors that need to be considered seem to be: 

1. The psychophysical method utilized for item judgments. The methods 
of equal appearing and successive intervals seem to be most susceptible to in- 
fluences related to characteristics of the judges. The methods of paired com- 
Parisons and ranks—least susceptible. If this is so, then the scaling and select- 
ing of items judged by the latter methods may also most fully counteract 
whatever item displacement may have occurred. 

2. The saliency of disparate frames of reference among distinct subgroups 
of judges. ‘The more demanding the anchorages in widely differing groups of 
judges, the greater should be the differences in item judgments (“displace- 
ments”) from one group to the other and the more difficult to overcome these 
displacements in the process of scaling. 

3. The relevance of characteristics 0. 
If the judging groups are maximally homogeneous within-groups and max- 
imally heterogeneous between-groups and if the characteristics on which 
homogeneity and heterogeneity are determined have direct relevance to the 
item continuum then item displacement, too, should be maximized. It seems 

ly given a restricted issue of reference. 


likely that such relevance is most like 
An unrestricted trait continuum may not be very different from a restricted 


issue of reference if the groups of judges are so selected or constituted as to 
make the trait continuum directly relevant to their values, beliefs, allegiances, 
ete. 

4. The statistical procedures involved in scaling and in item selection. ln 
the method of ranks item selection does not utilize the Q values proposed by 
Thurstone. Items within each of the scale intervals are selected such that each 
scale interval will be represented by x items each with as little spread of scale 
values as possible. The several subgroups of judges may differ with respect to 
any item not only in central tendency but in variability as well (Paull, 1956). 
By scaling and selecting on the basis of average item rankings in each of the 
judging groups the variability between groups is likely to be minimized and 
item “displacement” counteracted. 

5. The degree of scale spacing between selected items. The more widely 
spaced the selected items, the more likely it is that item displacement in judg- 
ing will be counteracted. This may be due to two distinct but related factors. 
(a) The external “reality factors” separating widely spaced items, are such 


f the judges to the item continuum. 
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that internal motivational, attitudinal, or experiential factors are less likely 2 
be sufficient to displace them vis-a-vis each other. The studies showing the 
limits on selective perception and perceptual structuring due to degree of 
environmental structure are probably relevant here. (4) The selection of a 
few widely spaced items also counteracts the importance of the vaguer, more 
ambiguous items in the region of scale neutrality. 
displacement occurs with these very items. 
reduces their representation to one, two, or three items on scales of 10, 15, or 
20. These few items are themselves selected because among the many in the 
same scale region they are the least ambiguous (i.e., show the smallest varia- 
tion in average scale values). In this connection it should also be pointed out 
that the selection of widely spaced items can be made on the basis of the mean 
of subgroup scale-value means for each item, or on the basis of the mean scale 
values for each item in any given subgroup. This latter subgroup can, at 


times, be so selected that the other groups correlate maximally with it, though 
correlating less with each other, 


6. Item clarity, simplicity, Thurstone, Wang ( 


have formulated rules and maxi riting for Thurstone scaling pur- 
poses. The purpose of these rules is to counteract item-displacement (high Q 


values) and, therefore, high mortality in items, If these rules are overlooked 
it should be possible to 


ent, rather than minimize it. 
The foregoing six vari i 

tematically studied bef, 
istics on (@) item judg 
evidently, a much mor 


The lion’s share of item 
The spacing and selecting process 


1932) and many others 
ms for item w. 


ments and on (b) Thurst 


one scaling can be told. It is, 
€ complicated story th 


an was originally suspected. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN ECONOMIC FACTORS 
IN LARGE FAMILIES* 


St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Sister MARY AMATORA, OSE. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Problems in family life have engaged the attention of research psychologists 
for many years. Various aspects of family life have been treated. More re- 
cently have studies in family size been undertaken in increasing numbers. In 
fact, Psychological Abstracts lists one study in family size for 1948, one for 
1949, none for 1950, three for 1951, three for 1952, six for 1953, five for 
1954, five for 1955, six for 1956, and one for 1957. Other studies somewhat 
relative to size are listed but these deal more specifically with fertility and its 
control rather than with family size generally. The author found no study 
dealing directly and solely with economic factors in the very large family. 

By far the largest number of studies in family size are those that analyze 
factors relative to family size and intelligence. Other investigations report 
the relationships between family size and such items as emotional stability, 


parental and child intelligence, social status, occupation, school work, marital 
ideal number of children, fertility planning, 


happiness, personal adequacy, 
and the family in various cultures. 


alcoholism, family disorganization, 
B. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Most families on whom studies were reported were classified as having from 
one to four or five children. According to the 1950 census of one state, the 


average number of children wa: vith more than 


s two. Consequently families w 
two children were considered large. Other studies listed as large families, 
those having over four children, 


over five children, or some such designation 
as six to nine children. 


The writer began with the hypothesis that there must be some large families 
hildren than would be indicated by these studies. Data 


who have many more € 
ative to wives living with husbands in 


from the U.S. Bureau of the Census’rel 
April, 1953, reveal 10.2 per cent of wives in the age bracket 35 to 44 years 


as having four or more children. Evidently no studies are being made ex- 
clusively on the upper limits of the group included in the frequently occurring 


1 Office on August 21, 1957. 
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5) 


i igati 7 i mic 
“more.” Hence, the present investigation purports to study certain econo 


factors as they are operative in large families of eight or more children. 


C. METHOD or THE STUDY 


short questionnaire to 
though some required a 
-up request. Of these, 12 pa- 
incomplete, or illegible data. This 
or more children for the investiga- 
d from 46 states. 


ges computed for the various categories in which 
they were deemed advisable. Finally 


» intercorrelations were Prepared among 
all the variables, 


, number of 
umber of television sets, and monthly and 
annual income. 


1. Number of Children 

The populations in the 672 large families studied in the present investiga- 
tion ranged from eight to 21 children. The mean number of children in this 
ik S one of the factors that makes 
arge families. Children in 
to in ag two or 

three months to 16, 18, 20, or i k ah o keg i- 


y to 25 years. No cases of triplets 

were reported, though there were many instances of twins 
repo ; } s s, 

of twins in one family, and at least one large family 


sometimes two sets 
However, data on these were not treated separately 


had three sets of twins. 


2. Home Ownership 


ng results of the study 
of home Ownership, M 
me. Both actual numb 


One of the most surprisi 
came to light in an analysis 


of these 672 large families 
family tends to own its ho 


ore often than not the large 


er of cases and percentages 
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are given in Table 1 for each category. This reveals that for the population 
in the present study nearly two-thirds of the families own their homes while 
another one-fourth of these families are expecting to own their homes, as in- 
dicated by their presently paying for it. Less than one-tenth of the large 
families rent the home in which they are presently living. 


TABLE 1 
Home OWNERSHIP AMONG 672 LARGE FAMILIES 
Number Per cent 
Owns home 439 65.4 
Paying on home 169 25.1 
Rents home 6+ 09.5 


If home ownership bears any relationship to family stability, then the nine- 
tenths of the population of large families in the present study should be in- 
dicative of this stability. It is hoped that further investigation can be conducted 
in this area. 

3. Possession of Cars 
Another item of investigation in the present study involved the number of 


automobiles owned by the 672 large families. Analyses of these data revealed 
be .82 + 446. A little more than one- 


while nearly four-fifths had one car. 
h and another four families 


the mean number of cars owned to 
fifth of these families did not have a car, 
There were 11 families reporting two cars eac 


reported three cars each. 
It would be interesting to know the types of cars and the respective year- 


models of each. However this was not ascertained, although in accompanying 
letters, many did indicate that the car was an old model, or that “it gets the 
children to school,’ “we use it to go to town,” “we can’t go on long trips for 
fear that the car will break down,” or “it’s not the latest model, but it gets us 

> It may well be that those in the higher 


to where we want or need to go.” 
income brackets did have late model cars, but they made no comment concern- 


ing the matter. 
4. Number of Telephones 


When the convenience of a telephone in the home was investigated, it was 
found that nearly one-fourth of the families in this study did not possess this 
item which so many consider a necessity today. Slightly more than three- 
fourths of these families did have a telephone. The mean number of telephones 
for the study was .77 = -430. 


The reasons for having or not having a telephone were not studied in this 


investigation. Some individuals did, however, express themselves to the effect 
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that they could not afford a telephone or that they really did not have too 
much need for a telephone as the children liked to run errands, 


5. Number of Radios 
One item possessed by nearly all families in this study 
gardless of income, it seems that the large family 
2.6 per cent reported no radio in the home, A few f. 
or four radios, while one family listed five and one other family listed six 
radios. The latter were usually families having some older children who had 
hand-me-down sets or home-made sets, They did not state whether all these 


sets were still in working order. The mean for number of radios among the 
672 families was 1.00 = 373. 


was the radio. Re- 
does possess a radio. Only 
amilies reported two, three, 


6. Television in the Large Family 

Television is undoubtedly one of the j 

A break-down of data on this item rey 

3 s » while the large majority of them, some 68 

Per cent, did not enjoy this newest acquisition of many other American homes 

item, save a few indicating 

t as soon as they could afford 
it, a i i i i 

a ee all ee fai a little each week in order 

e a set for Tistm: 

n Ppear to be much regret at 

not having a TV, Some menti ater 

quently televiewed at the hom 


in this item tha 


t n in any other item 
dual families | 


isting their average 
n annual range for 


either on the ques- 
milies indicated that 
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they could. Other large families stated that the amount included total family 
income, meaning that the earnings of children from part-time jobs, such as 
paper routes, helping in a grocery store on Saturdays, cutting grass for neigh- 
bors and others, and the like, were included in the total income they recorded 
on the questionnaire. Many stated that these supplemental earnings were of 
real assistance in meeting the needs of the large family. 

. In a few of the very large families whose oldest children were working full 
time, the incomes of these were likewise included for the reason that they were 
also part of the total family budget. That accounts for some of the higher 


incomes listed. 
E. DISCUSSION oF INTER-RELATIONSHIPS 

t of a study of any economic factors as they relate to 
family size‘among the very large families is an investigation of their inter- 
relationships. For this purpose inter-correlations by the Pearson moment- 
product method were computed for the seven variables. 

In interpreting the data of the present study, presented in Table 2, one 
must bear in mind the fact that all data are from large families; that is, from 
families with 8 to 21 children. Quite naturally, one would not expect to find 


differences so great within the large family group itself as if one were com- 
paring large and small families. Yet, despite this anticipated homogeneity, one 
does find some striking facts revealed for the large families in the present 


An important par 


study, 
TABLE 2 
InTER-CoRRELATIONS AMONG SEVEN VARIABLES 
S 
v 4 

Be oR £ 3 S v C9 

sf 36 F 318 Ë oF 

woe <E A He 83 Zo 
Home ownership —.517 .143 —.021 .151 .170 047 
Telephone 032 115 161 132 —.016 
Automobile 214 .038 240 —.063 
Radio 150 160 —.081 
Television 423 —.070 
Income —.087 


are not high, several do achieve statis- 
onfidence and a still larger number 
t level of confidence. 

517 between home ownership and 
ying for a home tend to 


While most of the inter-correlations 
tical significance at the 1 per cent level of cı 
are statistically significant at the 5 per cen 


The one large negative correlation of — 
ate that people owning or pa 


telephone seems to indic 
an do people who rent their homes. 


have fewer telephones th 
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The positive correlations between home ownership and automobiles, tele- 
vision, and income, are all statistically significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. The highest r of these, .170, indicates a direct relationship 
between income and home ownership. Between home ownership and number 
of children, a correlation of .047 is not statistically significant. 

It is interesting to note that the highest positive inter-correlation occurs 
between income and possession of television sets, an r of .423. It becomes 
quite evident that in the very large family only those in the higher income 
bracket can possess television sets. In looking over the other correlations with 
reference to television, one notes three r’s that attain statistical significance, 
namely the relationship between telephone and television, between home own- 
ership and television, and between radio and television. 

Possession of a car and three other items sho: 
tically significant at the 1 per cent level. These 
radio, and .143 for home ownership, Ag: 
between income and possession of a car, 


With but one exception, all inter-correlations between the number of chil- 
dren in the family and the other variables are low and negative. This is an 
important finding. One notes here that the study is definitely in the realm of 
a large family. The number of children and the Possession of these various 
items ordinarily considered in €conomic status bears little if any 

The low negative correlation between income and family 
different from that found by Kiser (9, 10, 15) and his associates. Although 
they found the usual inverse relationship between socio-eco 
fertility over a large part of the Tange, this relationsh 


hest income levels. 


w a relationship that is statis- 
are .240 for income, .214 for 
ain one notes the higher correlation 


relationship. 
size is not greatly 


nomic indices and 
ip was changed from 


sub-sample chosen for intensive study. It 

: y 
sa also found true in another sub-sample including only wives, aged 40 to 
44 years, who were more likely 


CLUSION 


eo a arge families of eight or more children 

Telative to seven areas of economic Status. Besides number of 
hip, possession of telephone, number of 
mber of automobiles, and monthly and 


d for all variables. 


Nearly two-thirds of the f: 


a 


amilies in this study owned their homes; approx- 
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imately one-fourth were paying on their homes; and about one-tenth were 
renting the homes in which they live. Nearly four-fifths of the large families 
possessed cars, while about three-fourths had their own telephones. 

Nearly every family had at least one radio, some several. Less than three 
per cent reported no radio in the home. About one-third of the large families 
possessed a television set. The average income was approximately $390 per 
month, 

Inter-correlations among the seven variables revealed the highest figure 
between income and television ; next highest 7’s in order of size were reported 
for income and automobiles; radio and automobiles; income and home owner- 
ship. The only large negative correlation that emerged was that between home 
ownership and telephones. While many people who are renting their homes 


do not possess the other items, they do have a telephone. 
one might state that, contrary to what is usually thought, 
dy do possess items which some 


ause of the large number of 


In conclusion 
most of the large families in the present stu 
might think they were prevented from having bec 


children. 
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SOME CORRELATES OF CONFORMITY RESPONSES* 


Department of Psychology, Clark University 


Morton WIENER? 


A. PROBLEM 


Recent literature continues to emphasize the need to explore the many 


variables correlated with conformity behavior (2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12). 

In earlier studies by the author and his coworkers, the variables of stimulus 
ambiguity, the S’s uncertainty about specific choices, and the amount of dis- 
agreement from the norm were investigated (10, 12). Each of these variables 
were apparently related to conformity behavior. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the relationships between several 
other behavioral characteristics of the Ss and conformity behavior in this same 
type of laboratory situation. Three specific hypotheses are to be investigated. 
The first is whether there is a relationship between conformity behavior and 


the degree to which an S originally ‘selects choices similar or dissimilar to 
In a choice situation, the choices are selected either 
e sets (6). Thus a highly structured 
f the choice behavior among Ss. On 


original group choices. 
because of stimulus attributes or respons 


stimulus might lead to high agreement o 
the other hand, ambiguous stimuli might also lead to similarity of choice be- 


havior by the Ss if a “response set” were operating. The first of the three 
hypotheses then is that Ss who originally choose responses similar to the group 
choices will differ in their conformity from those who originally select choices 
dissimilar from the group choices. 

Wiener (10) demonstrated that an S is more likely to change his response 
to a stimulus about which he is less certain than to one of which he is more 
certain. Anecdotal material often describes the conformant or suggestible in- 
dividual as less certain of himself generally. Are Ss who indicate less certainty 
about all of their responses more conformant? The second hypothesis then, is 
that Ss who have a low overall certainty about their responses will demon- 


strate more conformity behavior. 


The recent literature (1, 4, 7, 13) h 
attributes of Ss in accounting for inter-In 


as refocused interest on the personality 
dividual variability in conformity 
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behavior. It is suggested that the conformity response, if it is related to per- 
sonality attributes, is not necessarily in the awareness of the subject. Asch (2) 
has noted that his yielding Ss significantly underestimated the number of times 
their choice was in disagreement with the majority. The third hypothesis then 
is that those Ss who are more aware (by recall) of the number of times (fre- 
quency) that their original choice was different from the norms presented will 
be less conformant than those Ss who are less 
different from the norm. Implicit in this hy 
awareness of differences from group is relat 
attribute (1). 


aware that their choices were 
pothesis is the concept that lowered 
ed to repressiveness as a personality 


B. PROCEDURE 
One hundred and sixteen Ss in a beginning psychol 
experimental population. 
The method of measurin 
by Wiener, Carpenter, a 


ogy course were the 


g conformity used in this study has been described 
nd Carpenter (12). Ten ambiguous designs were 
ed booklet form to the Ss, in two group administra- 
tions. Each design in the booklet was on a Separate page and beneath each 
design were two alternative “names” for the designs. The designs were in a 
fixed order for all Ss. The Ss were instructed to designate which one of the 
alternatives they thought each design looked like, On a separate sheet, the Ss 
designated their certainty of cach judgment on the following scale: (a) Ab- 
solutely Certain; (b) Fairly Certain; (c) Fairly Uncertain; (d) Absolutely 
Uncertain. The task was completed in about five minutes, 


It has been shown (11) that this very simple laboratory situation has con- 
struct validity and is related to conformity behavior as it is commonly ac- 
cepted, At the same time it has the following essential characteristics: (a) It 
'S non-personalized, non-face to face interaction. (4) It is controlled for 
Particular subject grouping (norms are “other students”). (c) Th onse 
behavior by the subject cannot nc S The 


be evaluated by the norm group, (d) There 
‘ 1 á fi f i f ty. (e he 
no post: experimenta consequence for conformity or non-conformity. ( ) T 


test ial i igni 
t material is not apparently personally significant nor important to basic 
attitudes or value systems. (f) The i 


‘ Nstructions att ining fae. 
volvement in the task. empt to minimize ego in 


Subsequently, the E entered the 
each of the 10 designs; for 


indicated agreement with the §’s o 
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ment that the norms entered next to each $’s original choice for each design 
represented the percentage of other students’ choice for that design. The Ss 
were told that sometimes they would find that their choice agreed with the 
choice of other students, and sometimes their choice disagreed with the other 
students’ choice. The E noted that the Ss may not have had sufficient time in 
the earlier session. The Ss were asked to look at each design in their booklet 
of time for this administration, and to indicate which of 


again, with plenty 
n looked like now. ‘These instructions were 


the two alternatives each desig 
intended to facilitate changes in judgment. 

Immediately after all Ss had completed this second administration of the 
task and had closed their booklets, the Ss were asked to write on the front 
cover of the booklet, the number of designs for which their original or first 
choice had been the opposite of the choice shown in the booklet as the group 
choice. 

There were thus five variables in this study, 
the dependent variable of conformity behavior. 
were: 

(A) Certainty Scor: 
of judgment scale. Absolutely 


four independent variables and 
The four independent variables 


e—16, (X1)- This score was derived from the certainty 
Certain was arbitrarily assigned a scale value of 
4 and Absolutely Uncertain a scale value of 1. This score is the sum of the 
certainty scale score for the 10 choices minus 16 (to reduce the absolute size 
of the score). A high score indicates high certainty of judgment. 

(B) Agreement Score, (X2). For each design, eight choices were possible, 
either one of the two alternatives and one of the four certainty categories. The 
value of any choice was determined by the percentage of Ss who had chosen 
that particular one of the eight possible choices. An S’s Agreement Score was 
the sum of the percentage scores of his 10 choices. A high Agreement Score 
indicates high agreement with group choice behavior. 

(C) Recall Score, (Xs)- This score was the number the S had written 
down on the front of his booklet to indicate how often his original choice had 
been different from the group norm entered in his booklet. There were a few 
Ss who had written two numbers (e.g, 3 oF 4). In these cases the average 
value represented their score legs 3-5). 


(D) Sex, (X4) ; Male = 0; female = 1 
was the number of designs on which an § had 
agree with the norms 


o to five. A high score 


The dependent variable, Xo, 
changed his judgment on the second administration to 


indicated in his booklet. These scores ranged from zer 


represents high conformity. 
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C. RESULTS 


An intercorrelation matrix was computed for all of the Gaian «Shon 
sex separately. Test of the differences between correlation one eo a 
males and for females failed to show significant differences between t cal 
relations. A second intercorrelation matrix (Table 1) was then a m 
the five variables with males and females combined. All correlations witi a 
are point biserial correlations. For the 10 intercorrelations, two are significant y 
different from zero at the 1 per cent level of probability. One is a positive 
relationship between Agreement Score and Certainty of Judgment = 
The other significant correlation is a negative one between Recall Score an 


the Conformity Score. Ss who recalled less (correctly) tended to have higher 
Conformity Scores. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE Five VARIABLES FOR THE Toral Group (N = 116) 
a Xi A X; 
Xo Conformity 
X, Certainty — 16 —.04 
Xa Agreement —.07 +.67#* 
X, Recall —.319% —.18 —.14 
X, Sex M=0;F=1 +.08 +.11 +.11 —.01 


** Significantly different from zero at .01 level. 


Finally, by use of an essentially 
multiple correlations of Xo with 
ables were computed, N 
nificantly greater than 
maximum multiple corr 
the set. This increase i 


“Electronic Wherry-Doolittle” technique,” 
various sets of the four independent Waele 
one of these multiple correlation coefficients were sig- 
the correlation coefficient between X; and Xo. The 
elation coefficient was .34 with all four variables in 


he relationships noted in the correlational analyses of 
the whole group combined. 


Pported. A relationship is found 
f how frequently he disagreed with the norm 


2 Appreciation is expressed to James Norton of the Purdue University Statistical 
Laboratory for this analysis, 


re 
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originally, and conformity. The less the awareness (by recall) of his difference 
with group norms, the greater the conformity. This finding is consistent with 
the view that conformity, as here defined, is not just agreement for con- 
venience. Rather it implies that conformity behavior involves some person- 
ality attribute. It suggests that conformity is related to some “defensive be- 
havior” about being different from the group and is consistent with a “re- 
pressive-like” (inability to recall) phenomenon (1). Asch (2) noted similar 


behavior for his yielding Ss. 

There are no apparent relationships found between agreement with group 
choice, or uncertainty of judgment, as a personality attribute, and conformity. 
The failure to find a relationship as hypothesized between agreement with 
group choice and the amount of conformity needs to be evaluated further 
before the basic hypothesis is rejected completely. Berg (5) and Barnes (3) 
have found a relationship between non-group choice behavior and social 
his relationship occurs in more global behavior 
characteristics than conformity as here defined. In addition, none of the sub- 
jects can be considered to be socially deviant. Rather they range from less 
conformant to more conformant, in the more conformant end of the total 
conformity continuum. It would seem that further investigation of the var- 
iable is desirable using more heterogeneous populations. 

The failure to note differences in conformity behavior for those Ss who 
indicate they are more certain of their behavior than those who are less certain 
of their behavior is noteworthy. This finding would lead us to question anec- 


dotal concepts that the conformant or suggestible person is “uncertain” of 
himself, Rather these findings together with those reported earlier (10) sug- 
gest that it is certainty about a specific response, rather than certainty about 


choice behavior in general, as a personality attribute, which is related to con- 


formity behavior. 

The relatively high and positive correlation noted between Agreement 

Score and Certainty of Judgment suggests several possible conclusions. Choices 

which are consistent for the group may be stimulus determined, and therefore 
hoice, because of the 


Ss who chose these are more likely to be certain of their c 
On the other hand, there was a tendency for Ss to use the 
in categories generally to the exclusion 


hoices of the Absolutely 
“response-set” be- 


deviancy. It may well be that t 


stimulus elements. 
Absolutely Certain and Fairly Certa 
of the other two categories. To the extent that these c 
Certain and the Fairly Certain categories represent group 
havior, independent of stimulus characteristics, then such choices, based on 
response set rather than stimulus effects, would also result in the positive cor- 
relation between Certainty Scores and Agreement Scores. It may well be that 
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both of these factors (stimulus structure and response set) are operating con- 
comitantly. Support for this hypothesis is that Ss tended to use the Absolutely 
Certain and Fairly Certain categories relatively as much for stimuli which 
were maximally ambiguous (stimuli where approximately 50 per cent of the 
Ss chose each alternative) as for stimuli which wi 
(stimuli where approximately 90 per cent of the Ssc 
than the other). It is therefore difficult to assess 

which is present between these tw. 
fects of either alone, 


Further investigation of these types of variables 
Promising for determining fruitful areas for further 


ere minimally ambiguous 
hose one alternative rather 
how much the interaction 
© variables may have obscured possible ef- 


appear meaningful and 
experimentation. 


E. Summary 


One hundred and sixteen Ss were used to test hypotheses investigating pos- 
sible variables Operating in a controlled, experimental conformity situation. 
The hypotheses were: (a) Ss who are less certain of their judgments generally 


are more conformant than Ss who are more certain of their judgments gen- 
erally. (b) Ss who make original i 


conform than Ss who make origin: i i 


e the group, as suggested 
by the “deviation hypothesis” 


of Berg. (c) Ss who conform more are less 
uently their original choice disagreed with the 


Only the third hypothesis was supported, which implies th 
defined h 


at conformity as 
ere is not just agreeing, but involves Some personality attributes. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COGNITIVE, AFFECTIVE, 
AND BEHAVIORAL ASPECTS OF RACIAL PREJUDICE* 


Department of Socivlogy, New York University 


Joun H. Mann 


A. PROBLEM 


During the past several decades a considerable number of investigations have 
focused on the problem of racial prejudice in the United States. These studies 
have measured racial prejudice in a variety of ways. For example, racial prej- 
udice has been measured as a cognitive attitude (1, 3), as an affective pref- 
erence (6, 1+), and as an aspect of observable individual behavior (13, 16). 
The assumption has usually been made that these diverse measures of racial 
prejudice were tapping different aspects of the same phenomenon and could, 
therefore, be used more or less interchangeably. Few, if any, studies have 
attempted to measure all three of these aspects of prejudice simultaneously 
and test whether, in fact, they were related. However a number of studies 
have provided some relevant information on this question. Campbell (4), 
Horowitz (9), and Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, and Sanford (1) 
have all found a high degree of relationship between cognitive and affective 
measures of prejudice. It is difficult, however, to know whether these findings 
were due to the response set of the subjects, operating because of the similarity 
between the attitude measures used in any one study, rather than to any in- 
in the attitudinal components themselves. 
een attitudinal and behavioral aspects of prejudice has 


The relation betw 
also been studied. LaPiere (12), Kutner, Wilkins, and Yarrow (11), and 
is little if any relationship 


Saenger and Gilbert ( 15) all report that there is 
between ethnic attitudes and behavior occurring in inter-racial situations which 


are concerned with economic activities. However, a series of studies of social 
ons by Allport and Kramer (2), Diggins (7), 
hat there is a relationship between atti- 
ber of personal contacts with mem- 


herent similarity 


behavior in inter-racial situati 
Harlan (8), and Irish (10) indicate t 


tudes toward a given racial group and num 
bers of that group. In this case attitude and behavior appear to be related. 


seem that the evidence for a relationship between 
aspects of racial prejudice is suggestive but 
Journal of Social Issues devoted to a 


In summary, it would 
cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
not conclusive. In a recent issue of the 


Editorial Office on August 26, 1957. 
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consideration of the consistency of inter-group attitudes and inter-group be- 
havior, Chein (5, p. 52) summed up the situation as follows: “There is no 
dearth of concepts and theories relevant to the consistency-inconsistency prob- 
lem. Since, nevertheless, the problem has largely been neglected in research, 
the conclusion as to the most urgent task is obvious.” 

The present study was undertaken to aid in clarifying the relationship be- 
tween cognitive, affective, and behavioral aspects of prejudice since these 
dimensions do not seem to have been Previously compared with one another in 
any one study. The experimental hypothesis of the Present study was that 
there is a positive relationship between cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
aspects of racial prejudice. 


B. METHOD 


Data for testing this hypothesis were obtained from the members of a num- 
ber of small inter-racial groups. From these dat: 
udice of group members were obtained. These scores were then used to test 
the experimental hypothesis. In contrast to previous studies in this area, the 
measures of prejudice were obtained not only from the majority group having 


the prejudice, but also from the minority group toward whom the prejudice 
was directed. 


a scores measuring the prej- 


1. Subjects 

The experimental subjects were 
200 Fb, offered during the June I 
University. Only white Christians 
subjects in order to 


members of a graduate course, Education 
ntersession at Teachers College, Columbia 
i and Negroes were selected as experimental 
j avoid any contamination of results which might have oc- 
curred if more than one minority group had been present in the experimental 
sample. The subjects were assigned to si ; 


groups were formed consisting of a total of 102 per- 


acquainted with each other. Each 
ur times a week, over a three-week 
m one hour to one hour and a half. 


ri l and 60 were females. Fifty-five of the 
subjects were white and 47 were Negro. Thirty-five of the white subjects 


po oe and 20 were Catholics, Forty-six of the Negroes were 
rotestants and one was Catholic. Fifty-one of the subjects lived in the North 


and 51 lived in the South. The medi j 
: an age of the s Sw a 
range extended from 22 to 60 years. ia — 


sons. Group members we 
group met in leaderless g 
period. Each meeting v 

Forty-two of the s 


2 Instruments 


In order to obtain a measure of the affective as 


; i ; pect of prejudice, a Socio- 
metric Questionnaire was used. Th a ae 


€ questionnaire required the individual 


æ è 


$ 
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group member to rank order the group on the criterion “Whom would you 
most like to continue to be friends with at the end of the summer session » 

Utilizing data obtained from the Sociometric Questionnaire a sociometric 
measure of prejudice was obtained. for each subject in the form of a Racial 
Favoritism Score. This score expressed the degree to which a subject favored 
members of his own race in his sociometric choices. The score was operation- 
ally defined as the average ranking an individual gave to members of his own 
race divided by the average ranking which he gave to members of the other 
race. 

In order to obtain a measure of the cognitive aspect of racial prejudice, the 
E scale from the California Public Opinion Survey was used. For purposes of 
increasing the speed of administration, only the “patriotism subscale” of the 
total E scale was actually administered. This subscale is reported by Levinson 
(1) to have a correlation of .92 with the total E scale. 

In order to obtain a measure of the behavior aspect of prejudice each group 
sked to rank other group members on the criterion of “degree 
» on the basis of how they had acted in the group situation. 
defined as the sum of the rankings an individual 
group members was then obtained for 


member was 
of racial prejudice,’ 
A Prejudice Ranking Score, 
received on the criterion from other 
each individual. 

All of these instruments were administere 
mental subjects at the seventh general class 
which they were all attending. 


d simultaneously to all experi- 
session of the graduate course 


C. ReEsuLts 


The analysis of the data had as its objective the testing of the experimental 
hypothesis. In order to distinguish whether any of the findings which might 
be obtained held for all group members or only for the member of one racial 
group, the hypothesis was analyzed in two ways. First, the hypothesis was 
tested using the total experimental sample. Second, the hypothesis was tested 
separately on each racial group. 

The experimental hypothesis states t 
cognitive, affective, and behavioral aspe 
was tested by intercorrelating the Æ sca 
and the Prejudice Ranking scores of all 
analysis are shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 indicates that there is some 
measures of prejudice. The relationship between t 


measures of prejudice is fairly sizable. 


hat there is a positive relation between 
cts of racial prejudice. This hypothesis 
le scores, the Racial Favoritism scores, 
group members. The results of this 


degree of relationship between the three 
he cognitive and behavioral 
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In keeping with the previously formulated procedure the hypothesis was 


retested on each racial group separately. The results of this analysis are given 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN E SCALE Scores, Ractat. FAVORITISM SCORES AND 
PREJUDICE RANKING SCORES OF ALL SUBJECTS 


Scores Racial favoritism Prej. rank. 
E Scale .26* Bird 
Rac. Favor. — 22* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN E SCALE Scores, RACIAL 


FAVORITISM Scores, AND 
PREJUDICE RANKING SCORES FoR Eacu R 


ACE SEPARATELY 


Scores Whites Negroes 
Rac. fay. Prej. rank. Rac. fay. Prej. rank. 
E Scale -00 «16 :55* .56* 
Racial favor. — —.54* — o7* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


Table 2 shows that the intercorrelations obtained between the three meas- 
ures of prejudice for all subjects combined, w. 
fairly sizable intercorrelation between these 
Among white group members the measures were either uncorrelated or neg- 
atively correlated. Particularly curious in this regard is the fairly sizable 
negative correlation between Prejudice Ranking score and Racial Favoritism 
score. This finding indicates that whites who are ranked by other group mem- 
bers as low on prejudice tend to Prefer other whites as friends more than 
whites who are ranked high on prejudice by other group members. 


as due almost entirely to the 
measures for Negro subjects. 


D. Discussion 
The findings of this study support the hypothesis that there is a positive 
intercorrelation between the 


ial spars A cognitive, affective, and behavioral aspects of 
a The findings, therefore, support the notion that cognitive, 
affective, and behavioral aspects of prejudice are to some extent measures of 
some general underlying prej 


ral udice factor. In order to interpret these findings, 
however, it is extremely 


important to note that when the different racial groups 
were considered separately i 


J A . ; 
only for Negro subjects. For whites there appears to be no inter-relation- 
ship, or, as in the case of affective and behavioral aspects, there is a negative 
relationship. The latter finding indic 


er d ates that whites who are low on be- 
havioral aspects of prejudice are high on affective aspects of prejudice 


N 
N 
“I 
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The results suggest that prejudice is not a simple concept that can be used 
to describe the same attitudes and behaviors in whites and Negroes. Evidently 
for Negroes there tends to be a single prejudice factor which, as mentioned 
above, is tapped regardless of which aspect of prejudice is measured. For 
whites, however, racial prejudice seems to have three different meanings, two 
of which are contradictory. The explanation of these findings is not readily 
suggested by the present data. However, the importance of these findings for 
those interested in conceptualizing and measuring racial prejudice is clear. 

It is also interesting to note that the intercorrelation between prejudice 
measures for Negro subjects provides evidence of the validity of these meas- 
ures. Such evidence is welcome since the E scale and the Sociometric Race 
Preference Index in particular have usually been used under the assumption 
that they have face validity. Little or no evidence has previously been available 
to support this assumption. The present findings, to some extent, do provide 
such evidence. 

E. SUMMARY 


This study was concerned with the relationship between cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral aspects of racial prejudice. The subjects of this inquiry were 
graduate course. Only Negro and white 
Christian students were used in this study. Each subject was randomly as- 
signed to a six-man group. These groups met in leaderless group discussion 
four times a week over a three-week period. During the second week the sub- 
jects filled out three instruments. These were: (a) a Sociometric Question- 
provide a measure of the affective aspect of prejudice; (b) 
E scale designed to provide a measure of the 
(c) a Group Member Prejudice Ranking 
asure of the behavioral aspect of 


102 students participating in a 


naire designed to 
an abbreviated form of the 
cognitive aspect of prejudice; and 
Questionnaire designed to provide a me 
prejudice. 

Using data obtained from these instruments the hypothesis that there is a 
e, affective, and behavioral aspects of prej- 


positive relation between cognitiv 
e experimental data the following con- 


udice, was tested. From an anlysis of th 
clusions were drawn: 

1. There is a positive relation between co; 
aspects of racial prejudice for Negro subjects. 
lationship between cognitive and either affective or be- 
cial prejudice for white subjects. 
ve relationship between the affective and behavioral 


gnitive, affective, and behavioral 


2. There is no re 
havioral aspects of ra! 


3. There is a negati 
aspects of racial prejudice for white subjects. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SLEEP DEPRIVATION ON SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR* 


Walter Reed Army Institute of Research » 


E. J. Murray, E. H. Scurr, K. T. Erixsox, W. F. HILL, 
anp M. Conex? 


A. PROBLEM 


A number of studies have shown that motivational variables such as hunger, 
fear, and frustration have strong effects on social behavior (1, 3). One such 
variable, sleep deprivation, has been found to increase frustration and ag- 
gression (2, 5), interfere with social communication (4, 7), and produce 
psychotic-like delusions and hallucinations (2, 7). The present study is an 
attempt to determine the effect of sleep deprivation on a variety of social 
activities and, particularly, on the frequency of change from one activity to 
another. 

B. EXPERIMENT I 
o observe the social, recreational, 


The purpose of the first experiment was t 
for long periods of time 


and general behavior of a small group of subjects 
during the entire course of 72 hours of sleep loss. 


1. Method 


The Ss were 10 conscientious objectors who volun- 
on the effect of sleep deprivation on a number of 
variables described more fully elsewhere (8). 
ndar days with testing on 15: after four con- 
trol days, the first five Ss were kept awake for 72 hours while the second five 
Ss slept normally; after a nine-day break there were three more control days 
and then the second five Ss stayed awake for 72 hours while the first five slept 
normally ; finally after a five-day break there were two control days at the end. 
While they were awake the men stayed in a suite of rooms set up with: mate- 
rials for leather work, ship models, and other crafts and hobbies; ping pong, 
pinball machines, card tables, and other games; television and radio sets; books 
and magazines; a refrigerator for snacks; and facilities for personal hygiene. 


a. Subjects and setting. 
teered for a larger study 
physiological and psychological 
The experiment covered 29 cale 
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A nurse, several medical corpsmen, and members of the stat i 
during the sleep-deprivation periods. Men were kept awake by pan n Pa 
with the result that morale was high, attitudes towards the sta Fa rs 
aggression minimal. During the experiment men would be escorte deg oom 
suite for testing in adjacent laboratories. On control days the men wou > 
on a nearby ward and eat in the hospital mess hall. Food was brought to the! 
ing sleep-deprivation periods. 

he ee procedure. The men were observed for four hours ain 
and four hours after a dinner hour on each of the 15 testing days of the ex- 
periment. The observer walked through the suite of rooms ina fixed ieee 
every 15 minutes and checked off the single principal activity in which eac 

man was engaged. The observation categories, based on the physical objects in 
the suite of rooms described above and modified on the basis of a preliminary 
study, were as follows: (a) social conversation, (b) games of all types, ta 
watching television, (d) reading or writing, (e) hobbies and crafts of a 

types, (f) non-participation including walking 


around aimlessly, watching 
others, and le 


aning against the wall, (g) other activities of all kinds including 
eating, personal hygiene, and unscorable behavior. 


2. Results 


The mean percentages of observations in the various c 


ategories are shown 1n 
Table 1. The column heads indicate the nine- 


hour period in the afternoon and 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF OBSERVATIONS IN Various C 


ATEGORIES OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AT 
INCREASING Hours oF SLE 


EP DEPRIVATION 


Categories of 


Hours of sleep deprivation 
social behavior 7 to 16 31 to ko p 55 to 64 
1. Social Conversation 4 22 9 
2. Games 16 31 37 
3. TV Viewing 27 12 1+ 
4. Reading 7 4 0 
5. Hobbies 20 5 4 
6. Non-Participation 6 8 9 
7. Other 20 i 27 


evening during which the obsery. 
hours of sleep deprivation is 
control days and the first ex 
control day. It can be see 
nificantly with sleep depri 


ations were made, The column of 7 to 16 
a control point based on the 
perimental day 
n in Table 1 that 
vation from the co 


average of the 12 
which was actually just another 
social conversation increased sig- 
ntrol point to the 31 to 40 hour 
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point (p < .01)? and from the control point to the 55 to 64 hour point 
(p < .01). However, there is a significant reversal from the 31 to 40 hour 
point to the 55 to 6+ hour point ($ < .05) which suggests a curvilinear rela- 
tionship. 

Table 1 also shows a decrease in the hobby category which is significant 
from the control to the 31 to 40 point ($ < .05) and the control to the 55 to 
64 hour point (p < 05). Other significant changes in Table 1 are: decreases 
in reading from the control to the 55 to 6+ hour point ($ < 01) and from 
the 31 to 40 hour point to the 55 to 64 hour point (p < 05); a decrease in 
television-viewing from the control to the 31 to 40 hour point (p < .01); 
and an increase in games from the control to the 55 to 64 hour point ($ < 
OT): 

Aside from increases and decreases in particular categories of social be- 
havior, it is also of interest to study the frequency of change from one activity 
to another. A measure of activity change for each subject was obtained by 
taking the number of times during a day that a subject was observed engaged 
hich was different from the one in which the subject 


in a category of activity w 
just previous observation and dividing this by the 


was engaged during the 
number of times in a day that it was possible for such a change to occur. The 
average activity-change score is shown in Figure 1 for 7 to 16 hours (based 
on an average of all 13 control days), 31 to 40 hours, and 55 to 64 hours of 
sleep deprivation. The percentage of activity change increases significantly 
(p < .05) from the 7 to 16 hour point to the 31 to 40 hour point but shows 
a slight reversal at the 55 to 64 hour point which is not significant. The dif- 
ference between the 7 to 16 hour point and the 55 to 64 hour point approaches 
significance (p < .08). 

Therefore, the first experiment suggests that with sleep loss there is an over- 
all increase in social conversation although the relationship is complex and 
may be curvilinear. Qualitative observations indicated that the social inter- 
and of short duration. The experiment also 


action was emotionally shallow 
on there is a decrease in hobbies and other 


suggests that with sleep deprivati 
activities relying on vision. Finally, the experiment suggests that the frequency 
of change from one activity to another increases with sleep deprivation. 


C. EXPERIMENT Il 


The purpose of the second experiment was to replicate and extend the 


findings of the first using fewer observations but a larger sample of subjects 
undergoing 98 hours of sleep deprivation. 
S, signed-ranks test (6) was used through- 


2 The two-tailed Wilcoxon matched-pair 
out. 
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w 
[e] 


PERCENT ACTIVITY CHANGE 
- N 
o [e] 


7 TOG 3I TO 40 55 TO 64 
HOURS HOURS HOURS 
HOURS OF SLEEP DEPRIVATION 


“THe AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF Acti 


VITY CHANGE AS A Function 
NUMBER oF H 


OF AN INCREASING 
OURS OF SLEEP DEPRIVATION 


1. Method 


mental and five control sub- 
ation day, there were three con- 
ntal group were kept awake for 
were three more control or re- 
uite of rooms as in the first ex- 
d treatment, 

All of the Ss were observed every 15 minutes 
during the initial control period, for a second 
Perimental period after 86 to 88 hours of sleep 
Overy period. The Ss were observed in the eve- 
other experimenters were minimized. The same 
and the same observation Procedure as in the first experiment 
were used. During one two-hour observation Period a pair of observers agreed 
on 9+ per cent of the ratings and during another period 


trol days and then the men in the experime 
98 hours. Following a one-day break, there 
covery days. The Ss were ke; 
Periment with similar equipment, Staffing, an 

b. Observation procedure. 
for a two-hour block of time 
two-hour session during the ex 
loss, and again during the rec 
ning when interruptions by 
set of categories 


» a second pair of ob- 
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servers agreed 95 per cent of the time indicating a high reliability for the 
method. 
2. Results 


The mean percentages of observations in each of the categories during the 
control, experimental, and recovery periods for both the experimental and 
control groups are shown in Table 2. It can be seen that the social conversa- 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF OBSERVATIONS IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF SoctaL BEHAVIOR DURING 
CONTROL, SLEEP Loss, AND RECOVERY PERIODS FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Experimental group Control group 

Categories of Control Exper. Recovery Control Exper. Recovery 
social behavior period period period period period period 

1. Soc. conversation 1 7 15 7 5 19 

2. Games 28 31 15 24 20 15 

3. TV Viewing 22 22 57 34 33 55 

4. Reading 3 1 5 2 6 1 

5. Hobbies 39 15 i 27 25 4 

6. Non-Participation 3 11 3 3 3 4 

7. Other 4 13 4 3 8 2 


tion category increases significantly ($ < .05) with sleep loss but continues 
to increase insignificantly during recovery. The hobby category shows a sig- 
nificant increase from the control to the experimental day ($ < .05) anda 
significant decrease from the experimental to the recovery day (p < .05). 
None of the other significant changes within categories found in Experiment I 
was also found to be significant in this second experiment. On the other hand, 
in the second experiment non-participation increased significantly from the 
control to the experimental day (p < .06) and decreased significantly from 
the experimental to the recovery day (p < .01). 

The control group shows no significant changes on the experimental day. 
Both groups show a marked increase in television-viewing and a decrease in 
hobbies during the recovery period which probably reflects a satiation with 
some of the equipment and the study in general. 

The average percentage of activity change, which was computed as in Ex- 
periment I, for both experimental and control groups during the control, sleep 
loss and recovery periods is shown in Figure 2. Activity change increases sig- 
nificantly (p < .01) with sleep deprivation and decreases significantly (¢ 
< .01) during recovery. The difference between the experimental and control 
groups is not significant during the control and recovery periods but is during 


the experimental period ($ < 05). 
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THE AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVITY CHANGE DURING AN INITIAL CONTROL eed 
Durinc aN EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD AT $6 TO 88 Hours or Seep DEPRIVATION, AN 
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ECOVERY PERIOD For BOTH EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
Groups 


D. GENERAL Discussion 
two experiments showed a nu similarities. 


most significant findings was that the Ss showed an in- 
creased shifting from one category of social behavior to another as sleep de- 
privation increased, Typically, a sleep-deprived S would get into a card game, 
get tired of it after a little while, get up and walk aimlessly about or sit for a 
few minutes, then join in another game or conversation, possibly with different 
Ss, and so on. The Ss se vities most abruptly when they 
ng drowsiness as occurred with 


increase for the subjects 
ere is some Supporting evi 


servations in a series of experiments in w 


hich it was found that performance 
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tasks requiring continuous attention were strongly affected by sleep loss (8). 
Therefore, it is suggested that the Ss changed from one activity to another in 
order to stay awake. By shifting to a new activity the Ss probably avoided the 
strong feelings of drowsiness which were sure to appear if they persisted in 
the same activity. 

In both experiments it was found that w 
This work appeared to increase a burning 
feelings of sleepiness. Therefore, it is sugges 
an avoidance of a situation which increased drow: 
ficult to stay awake. 

Social conversation of a particularly listless sort increased significantly with 
sleep loss in both groups. However, the results from the first experiment sug- 
gest that there is an initial increase in social conversation followed by a de- 
crease. Unfortunately, the design of the second experiment did not permit a 
check on this curvilinear relationship. But since the second experiment in- 
volved observations at 86 hours of sleep loss which showed a continued eleva- 
tion of social conversation it is unlikely that the effect of sleep deprivation is 
transient. Therefore, it is felt that the results do suggest that social conversa- 
tion shows an over-all increase with sleep deprivation although the shape of 
the relationship cannot be specified from the present data. It must be remem- 
bered that the social conversation was not bright and interesting which might 


ct facilitation of social processes by sleep de- 


be expected if there was a dire € 
Privation. Rather, the social conversation was listless and uninvolved. It is 
ided a certain amount of 


suggested that this sort of social conversation prov 
stimulation while requiring little in the way of sustained attention or effort. 
Therefore, this result, too, may be viewed as an effort by the Ss to stay awake. 
Little hostility was observed in this study although it has been reported in 
other studies on sleep deprivation (2, 7)- This may have been due to the 
gentle methods used in the present study. However, some slight irritability 
was elicited if subject was nudged just as he was on the point of falling asleep. 
Therefore, it is possible that the Ss were avoiding frustration as well as 
drowsiness by changing activities. 
None of the other observed changes was consistent from one experiment to 
the other, This may have been due to several differences between the experi- 
ments. On the other hand, the major results of the study—an increase in 
activity change, a decrease in work on hobbies and crafts, and a complex in- 
Crease in social conversation—may be considered somewhat general because 
the two experiments differed in type of subjects, observers, and observational 


sample. 


ork on hobbies and crafts decreased. 
sensation in the Ss’ eyes as well as 
ted that this result also indicates 
siness and made it more dif- 
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E. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. During two separate experiments on 72 and 98 hours of sleep depriva- 
tion, observations were made of the social, recreational, and general behavior 
of the Ss. Categories included social conversation, games, television, reading, 
hobbies, and non-participation. 


2. The strongest and most significant finding was that with sleep depriva- 
tion the Ss tended to change restlessly from one activity to another. 


3. Working on hobbies and crafts decreased during the sleep deprivation 
period. 


4. Social conversation, of a listless sort, showed an over-all increase with 


sleep deprivation although the exact shape of the relationship could not be 
specified. 


5. The results were interpreted as indicating efforts on the part of the 
subjects to maintain wakefulness by avoiding situations producing drowsiness. 
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“AUTHORITARIANISM,” INTELLIGENCE, AND WORK 
EFFECTIVENESS AMONG PSYCHIATRIC AIDES* 


Veterans Administration Hospital, American Lake, Washington 


— 


Joun B. Marks AND VERNA McDovucaLL 


————— 


A. PROBLEM 


Authorities differ on how closely authoritarianism relates to intelligence. 
Most of the correlations reported in The Authoritarian Personality (1) are 
within the range of —-13 to —.20. A maverick correlation of —-+8 was the 
basis for a suggestion for further study to determine whether or not it were 


spurious or exceptional (p. 28+). Further studies of correlation between F 


and JQ scores, even though made in populations with restricted JQ range, 


have almost uniformly agreed with the larger estimate of the correlation from 


The Authoritarian Personality- In fact, Christie (4, P- 168) suggests that in 


a population with a normal range of intelligence the correlation between F- 


scores and JQ might be expected to approach —.60. 
This paper will report @ study in which authoritarianism, as measured by 
tantial relationship to another measure purportedly 


the F-scale, showed a subs 
kedly when the factor of 


unrelated to JQ but where the picture changed mar 
intelligence was considered. 
B. PROCEDURE 
The subjects were psychiatric aides at a F4 hospital. They were given an 
abbreviated form of the final 30-item F-scale. In this form the 30 statements 
bjects asked to indicate general agreement oF 


were simply listed and the su 
of the statements. The score was the 


general disagreement with each one ; : 
h which the subject had indicated his agreement. 


The uncorrected correlation between this form and the other usual scale where 
seven points of agreement-disagreement were allowed was 89 on a group of 
78, so that this form can be considered equivalent to the original. The cor- 
rected split half reliability of the scale was $3 on $3 subjects. 

The subjects were also rated by nurse supervisors on a number of variables, 
overall effectiveness as aides, proficiency in following procedures, leadership 
ability, and skill in human relations. Only the first variable, overall effective- 


ness as an aide, will be considered here. The ratings were on a five-point scale 
P . 
ding. There was a correlation of .68 between 


number of statements wit 


from unsatisfactory to outstan 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 30, 1957. 
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the ratings of two supervisors on a group of 69 aides. This was aguante 
mean that the ratings, although certainly not perfectly reliable, probably 
ommon core of criterion. 
The mE ss two parts. In the first part of the study an attempt es 
made to link authoritarianism with the kinds of skills in human relations si 
would make for an effective hospital aide. Non-authoritarians were hypar 
esized to be more empathic, tender-hearted, more likely to understand and less 
likely to mistreat patients. In the first method a group of 19 of the charge 
ides, those who had been considered capable enough to be supervisors, hosing 
compared with 23 of the aides who were considered to be hospital problems. 


C. Resutts 


The results are shown in Table 1. It will be noted that, in accordance with 
the hypothesis, the problem aides score higher on the F-scale, The t-value for 
the difference between the means of the two groups is 3.932 which is, of 
course, significant beyond the .001 level. Of the problem aides 74 per cent 
had a score of 16 or more while of the charge aides only 21 per cent attained 
this high an F-score. The second method simply correlated the authoritarianism 
scores with the ratings of overall job effectiveness. Here again the hypothesis 
was confirmed. On one group of 32 aides rated by one rater the correlation 
was negative and significant, —.49, while in another group of 47 with another 


rater, the correlation between authoritarianism and overall effectiveness ratings 
was again —.49, 


TABLE 1 
MEAN F-Scores AND VARIANCES FoR CHARGE AND PROBLEM AIDES 
Mean Variance N 
Charge aides 13.37 18.91 19 
Problem aides 18.70 19.22 23 
Diff. = 5.33 
SE pie, = 1.36 
t = 3.93 


At this point in the study i ale scores were re- 
lated rather intimately to effecti 


relation between the two vari 


oe 
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a previous study (14) suggested that JQ was of little importance in aide per- 
formance. 

In the second stage of the study another variable was introduced, JQ as 
measured by the Otis. For a new group of 57 subjects, correlations were com- 
puted between overall rating of effectiveness, F-scores and IQ, and then a 
partial correlation was computed between F-score and effectiveness rating with 
the effect of JQ partialled out. The results are shown in Table 2. It will be 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IQ, F-SCORE, AND OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS 
(N = 57) 
Ef F 1Q 
Eff — —.318 464 
F — — —.677 
1Q — — — 
TF eff. IQ = —.006 


ificant negative correlation between F-score and ratings 
of effectiveness for this group but that this correlation disappears just as soon 
as the surprisingly high negative correlation between JQ and F-score is re- 
moved from consideration. In other words, in this group all of the relation- 
ship between performance on the job and F-score can be accounted for in 
terms of the relationship between IQ and “authoritarianism.” 


seen that there is a sign 


D. Discussion 

Results such as those found in this study raise the question of just what the 
varied relationship of “authoritarianism” to different variables actually shows. 
When it is found, for instance, that authoritarianism is related—rather sur- 
prisingly except for the post hoc reasoning—to political apathy (8), we can 
ask whether it is authoritarianism as an attitude or world-view rather than 
some other related personal characteristics such as intelligence or socio-eco- 
nomic status which is at work. 


In the light of these results it is interesting to 
which have been done with the F-scale and its variations. Thus knowing the 


relationship between intelligence and “authoritarianism” it is not too sur- 
prising to find as Scodel and Mussen did (13) that non-authoritarians make 
better judgments of the attitudes of authoritarians than these authoritarians 
did about them. The finding that authoritarians in contrast to non-author- 
itarians express the child-rearing attitudes characteristic of parents of problem 
children (10) is consonant with the authoritarian-non-authoritarian difference 
in intelligence as is the finding that authoritarians show more rigidity in prob- 


lem solving under ego-involving conditions (3). 


review some of the studies 
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With measures of adjustment made by self report intelligence has been 
shown to be a significant factor. This makes an economical explanation pos- 
sible of the fact that authoritarians tend to have higher Taylor Anxiety = 
scores (9), tend (2) to dislike themselves (as shown by a questionnaire), an 
tend to score higher on the F and S! scales of the MMPI (6). In this last 
study, however, it is noteworthy that the correlation of F with JQ was the 
highest of any of the 1Q—personality variable correlations reported except 
that with the E-scale. 


There are, however, some studies reported where F-scale scores were re- 
lated to specific behaviors even when IQ scores were taken into account. Thus 
Lyle and Levitt (11) found that in a group of children authoritarianism, 
punitiveness, and the infliction of harsh discipline at home were all interrelated 
even when intelligence was partialled out. Hollander (7) found that air 


cadets’ ascribed leadership scores were negatively correlated with their F- 
scores even when intelligence—as measured by the AC. 


This suggests that measures of authorit 
even if the effect of JQ is elimin 
found between authoritarianism a 
portance of taking intelligence i 
measured. 


E—was held constant. 
‘arianism have valid predictive power 
ated, but the rather sizeable relationships 
nd JQ in both studies Points out the im- 
nto account whenever authoritarianism is 


The authors of The A uthoritarian Personality 
is a matter of rather fixed central psychological 
say, “ideology regarding each social area must be regarded as a facet of the 
total person and an expression of more central (‘subideological’ ) psychological 
dispositions” (p, 207). Now intelligence can be thought to be a central var- 
iable but it is certainly one of a different order than the ones of parental rela- 


tionships and of attitudes toward the self in which the Authoritarian Person- 
ality group were interested. 


suggest that authoritarianism 
variables, “In short,” they 


It may be that Paper and 
cognitive tests as Masling ( 
between F-scores and IQ in 
ing to speculate on whether 
in various American classes or sub-¢ 
have shown that there is a large sub 
the F-scale. It may be that the F- 
ferences of social groups w 


Pencil tests of “authoritari 
12) suggests ( 
this study 
they may 


anism” are principally 
and certainly the high correlation 
would bear this out) but it is interest- 
not reflect attitudes accepted or rejected 
ultures. Thus Christie and Garcia (5) 
cultural variation in the item-clusters of 
scale simply picks up expressed attitude dif- 
hich vary also in their intelligence level, Thus vary- 
ianism” would not reflect any central predispositions 


toms of the group to which individuals belonged. 
ave other Psychological ch 


but would only be symp 


These groups might h aracteristics distinguishing 


on 
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them: they might vary in intelligence, the number of baths they took, and 
what they said about their children’s toilet training, but these ‘other char- 
acteristics might be neither cause nor consequence of “authoritarianism.” One 
explanation of the available data is that low scores on the F-scale are simply 
indications of allegiance to an educated middle-class ideology. High scores are 
probably something else again but they seem associated with lack of education 
and with lower class status. Of all the ratings in the present study the one 
which showed the highest negative correlation with F-scores after JQ was 
partialled out was that of leadership potential. It is probable that this is the 
rating which was most highly loaded with social class membership. This sug- 
gests that if the relationship to “authoritarianism” of other behaviors is to be 
studied not only intelligence, but also social group membership should be con- 
trolled in the sample with which we have to do. 


E. SUMMARY 


F-scale measures of “authoritarianism” correlated —.49 with supervisors’ 
ss of psychiatric aides in a “human-relations-centered” 
it was shown that this significant rela- 
gative correlation between F-scores 


ratings of effectivene 
neuropsychiatric hospital. However, 
tionship can be accounted for by the high ne 
and JQ and the positive relationship between IQ and effectiveness. The pos- 
sibility is discussed that the empirical relationships of various behaviors to 


“u Be aai ` 3 2 y 
authoritarianism” may be more properly viewed as relationships to social 


group membership. 
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PREFERENCES FOR HIGH AND LOW STRUCTURE AMONG 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS* 


Southern Illinois University 


ALFRED E. KUENZLI 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The teacher is fruitfully conceived as a leader who provides a certain degree 
of structuring to the learning situation. Many educators, being cognizant of 
the classic work of Lewin, Lippitt, and White (5), have come to reject both 


the maximum structuring of the “autocratic” leader and the minimum struc- 


turing of the “laissez-faire” leader. Perhaps a consensus is emerging in which 
there will be widespread acceptance of “democratic” leadership in which the 
teacher provides a moderate degree of structuring that is maximally in accord 
with the needs and interests of all who participate in the activities of the group. 

One of the problems encountered in creating moderately structured educa- 
tional situations is that some students are usually found in the particular group 
who have a definite preference for highly structured situations and who be- 
satisfied when the educational process is not tightly regi- 
mented. The present study is designed to determine some of the social- 
psychological variables that operate to bring about these preferences for au- 
thoritarian structure, as contrasted with preferences for more democratic or 
equalitarian structure. The question could be put in this way: What are some 
of the experiential factors underlying ability and inability to function in situa- 
tions that call for participation and personal reliance? 


come insecure or dis: 


B. RESEARCH DESIGN 
This research is a component of a broader study of social attitudes among 
A questionnaire containing items on a variety of con- 
troversial topics was administered in April, 1956, to 100 undergraduate col- 
lege students, mainly second-semester freshmen, enrolled in a required course 
in introductory psychology at the State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. The following item, taken from the work of Adorno and others (1), 


was used to differentiate the respondents into groups favoring and not favoring 


high (autocratic) structure: 


prospective teachers. 


torial Office on September 11, 1957. 


*Received in the Edi s 
d to the composition of the sample are to be seen in the N 


1 Details with regar 
column of Table 1. 
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66. It is essential for learning or effective work that our teachers or 
bosses outline in detail what is to be done and exactly how to go about it. 
Most of the items on the questionnaire, including this item, were of the 
Lickert type and were answered in one of five categories: Agree, Agree strong- 
ly, Undecided, Disagree, Disagree strongly. For present Purposes, the responses 
to Item 66 have been combined to give a “High” group (Agree strongly, 
Agree) and a “Low” group (Disagree, Disagree strongly) 2 
Included among the items was the 25-item Ferguson Religionism Scale (2). 
This instrument did not, however, produce significant findings with regard to 
the two groups with which this study is concerned.3 
Each subject was asked, at the conclusion of the testing, to complete anon- 
ymously a 17-item personal data sheet indicating such information as age, Sex, 
marital status, college major, Population of home community, 
for the previous year, political and religious preferences, 
along a five-place continuum, the extent of his agreement or disagreement 
with the beliefs and practices of his religious denomination. All of these data 
were analyzed but only those variables which produce 
be discussed in this report. 


family income 
The respondent rated, 


d significant results will 


C. STATISTICAL Comparisons 

Of the 100 subjects, 33 per cent 

Item 66. Thus those who favor hig! 
this sample, a minority of one-third, 

Findings from the analysis of High and Low 

data variables are Presented in Table 1. The 


(58.8 per cent) with Item 66 is 


ead i expressed by respondents in the 100,000 

10n category, as contrasted with the degree of 2 20.0 per 
cent) expressed by i ee ah 
difference (38.8 Per cent) betwee 


ities in the 2,500 category. This 

n the residents of large citi si- 

1 a ies and the resi 

dents of rural communities is the | 


Most significant variable in the 
research, ariable encountered in 


agreed and 67 per cent disagreed with 
h structure are, among the respondents in 


groups according to personal 


an hypothesis of equal 
* values reported in Table 1 


nee! From this analysis, degrees 
Mocratic structure are to be 
pe et aaa 


of confide 


seen, 


the Low group. sm Seale were 80.7 for the High 


+ A chi-square of 3.32 is significant at the .01 level; 1.92 at the .05 level (4) 
FZ el e © 
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TABLE 1 
Comparisons BETWEEN Hicn anp Low GROUPS ON PERSONAL DATA VARIABLES 
Variables N H L x? 

Male 42 26.2% 73.8% 8.60 
Female 58 38.0 62.0 2.91 
Under 20 years 74 36.5 63.5 4.88 
20 years and over 26 23.0 77.0 6.54 
Single 86 34.9 65.1 7.26 
Married 14 21.4 78.6 3.50 
Veteran males 14 14.3 85.7 5.78 
Non-veteran males 28 32.1 67.9 4.32 
College major: 

Mathematics 14 14.3 85.7 5.78 

Science 13 15.4 84.6 4.92 

Modern Languages 10 30.0 70.0 .90 

Commerce 32 37.5 62.5 1.54 

Social Studies 18 38.9 61.1 25 

English 13 46.2 53.8 -00 
Home community : 

Under 2,500 20 20.0 80.0 6.50 

2,500-14,999 32 28.1 71.9 5.24 

15,000-99,999 25 36.0 64.0 144 

100,000-999,999 17 58.8 41.2 24 
Family income: 

Under $4,000 11 18.2 81.8 3.27 

4,000-7,999 64 31.2 68.8 8.27 

8,000 and over 25 44.0 56.0 16 
Mother’s education: 

Elementary 26 38.5 61.5 96 

Secondary 43 34.9 65.1 3.34 

College 31 25.8 74.2 6.32 
Political preference: 

Democrat 32 25.0 75.0 7.02 

Republican 51 35.3 64.7 1.92 

Independent 17 41.2 58.8 24 
Religious preference: 

Protestant 45 35.5 64.4 3.20 

Catholic 43 32.6 67.4 4.56 

Jewish 12 25.0 75.0 2.08 


It will be noted from Table 1 that preference for high structure increases 
community increases. Data from six cases in the category 


as population of home 
may not hold for residents of 


of one million and over suggest that this trend 
metropolitan New York but, unfortunately, these data could not be presented 


because of the inadequacy of the sample. 
Preference for high structure tends to increase also as family income 1n- 


creases. Thus population and economic levels are consistent, persons from 
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proletarian circumstances strongly rejecting high degrees of authoritarian 
structure. 

Preference for high structure decreases as mother’s education increases. It 
is perhaps reasonable to interpret this finding by suggesting that education has 
a liberalizing influence on the home and that families tend to be more demo- 
cratic when the mother, who spends the greatest amount of time with the 
children, has had some degree of exposure to a college environment. 

Father's education differentiates the High and Low groups considerably 
less than does mother’s education and the findings are not reported. The 
tendency is toward lower structure when the father attended secondary school, 
higher structure when he attended elementary school or college. 

Democrats tend to prefer lower structure than Republicans. Independents, 
whose average age is less than that of either Democrats or Republicans, express 
the strongest preference for autocratic structure. 

Protestants seem to prefer slightly higher structure than Catholics while 


Catholics prefer considerably higher structure than do persons of Jewish 
family background. 


Females and teen-agers tend to prefer higher structure than do males and 
persons age 20 or over. Single persons seem to prefer higher structure than do 
married persons and preferences of non-veteran males are substantially more 
in favor of high structure than is the case with veterans. These findings sug- 


gest that persons who are more mature and have wider experience tend to 
prefer lesser degrees of structure, 


English and Social Studies ma 


ture than do Mathematics 
man 


jors tend to prefer substantially higher struc- 
lo and Science majors. Perhaps, in the terms of Ries- 
5 E it is reasonable to suggest that Social Studies is more of an “other- 
irecte: ursuit whi i i i : iti 
RA P sr Science sepia of an “inner-directed” pursuit in the 
ape reliance on the individual’s capacity to conduct experimentation. This 
ind of interpretati i jor i 
P on suggests t the English major is more de- 


pendent on authority i 
; Mathemati j wl- 
edge is more subject nE 


: the nt 
Summing up the findi i use of scientific method. 
1, the typical perso 
large city 


as well tha 
than is the Science or 


ajor is Scien 


ý ce or Mathematics itical 
preference is Democrat, and whose mothe , Whose pelis 


r has a college education. 
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D. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The goal of complete explanation is worthy but, for the complex subject 
matter of the social sciences, fulfillment of the ideal must often await further 
exploration. To illumine the present findings, intensive case studies are needed 
to substantiate the realities which statistical analyses can merely suggest. Con- 


sequently full theoretical considerations must be deferred and the discussion 
will be confined to the offering of partial hypotheses. 

Seemingly the most useful concept with which to explain many of these 
findings is the concept of “dependency.” Fouriezos and others (3) have dis- 
cussed a dependency need that is found among individuals in group situations 
which is typified by submissiveness to authority and continual reliance upon 
authority, especially in difficult situations. A participant who demands rigid 
structuring of his group when the occasion does not demand such formalizing 
is taken, by these authors, to be expressing this kind of dependency need. 

It is reasonable to characterize older, married, veteran males as tending to 
be relatively less dependent in the sense of being more mature and by way of 
having had a greater diversity of experiences as & basis for self-confidence and 
self-reliance. These persons, according to the present study, tend to have 
strong rejection of autocratic structure. 

It is reasonable also to characterize young females as being relatively de- 
pendent and tending, therefore, to accept high structure, as borne out in this 
study. The rôle of the female in American culture is a relatively submissive 
one and, furthermore, @ teen-age female in American culture is frequently 
“sheltered” in such a way that she has relatively few opportunities for au- 


tonomous experiences. 


The hypothesis of dependency can be utilized as well to explain the ac- 


ceptance of high structure on the part of city dwellers, as contrasted with 
residents of rural areas, if it is granted that urban life demands the greater 
amount of interdependence (less self-sufficiency ) because of its complexity. 
This contrast is remindful of the political “boss” who, perhaps for a decade, 


maintains his control over a large city. 
gh structure on the part of persons who classify them- 


selves as political Independents can be accounted for on the hypothesis that 
these persons are not actually more “independent” in their thinking than are 
Republicans or Democrats but instead tend to be less decided, less confident, 
less articulated, in short, at an earlier stage of cognitive differentiation. It has 
already been noted that these respondents tended to be younger than their 


Democrat and Republican counterparts. 


Finally, with regard to religious difference 
in the study, the concept of dependency suggests that Jewish 


Preferences for hi 


s, which were of lesser significance 
family life 
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nomy 

(despite the 617 rules of orthodoxy) must tend to create greater a 
ss ee ae es i 

than does either Protestant or Catholic life.5 This is, at least, an hypo 

for further research. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ; 

An attitude questionnaire was administered to a sample of 100 ecg’ 
teachers, most of whom were second-semester freshmen. For purposes 
analysis, the respondents were divided into a High group and a Low cna 
depending on whether they agreed or disagreed with an item having to : 
with the degree of structure that is desired in the learning or working os 
tion. Chi-square comparisons, according to a variety of personal data variables, 
indicated that the person who typically prefers high structuring tends to be a 
resident of a large city whose family income is $8,000 or more, a ple it 
unmarried female whose major is English or Social Studies, whose politica 
preference is Independent, and whose mother’s education is elementary. The 
person who typically rejects autocratic Structuring tends to be a resident of a 
tural community whose family income is less than $4,000, a married, veteran 
male of 20 years or older whose maj 
political preference is Democrat, and whose mother attended college. 

The concept of “dependency” is used to explain the differences between the 
High group and the Low group. This hypothesis suggests that persons who 
prefer autocratic structure tend to be persons who are less mature, less con- 
fident, less differentiated in cognitive organization, and who have had fewer 
opportunities for autonomous experiences. The Principal generalization which 


follows from the study is th ed person tends to prefer a 
highly structured world. 


or is Science or Mathematics, whose 


at the lowly structur 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EXPERIENCED MEMBERS OF SMALL 
GROUPS ON THE BEHAVIOR OF THE INEXPERIENCED** 


Social Science Programs Division, Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas 


E. PAUL TORRANCE? 


A. [NTRODUCTION 


An ever-present problem in introducing group members to a new product, 
a new method of doing something, a new situation, or a new policy is the 
influence of the experienced member (i.e., the member who has already tried 
the new product or the new method of doing something, experienced the 
situation, or the like). A familiar phenomenon is that of the isolate who sud- 
denly, though perhaps only temporarily, becomes the “star” or leader by virtue 
of his prior familiarity with a situation unfamiliar to the remainder of the 
group. In the new situation, he suddenly becomes their “authority.” lf the 
e city which one member has previously visited, he 
The group is likely to accept unquestioningly 
ts, good foods, good shopping places, 


group is visiting a strang 
will likely become their guide. 
his judgments concerning good restauran 
good recreation facilities, and the like. The experienced member serves im- 
portant needs of the inexperienced. Anxiety is reduced by giving structure to 
an unfamiliar situation. Little is known, however, about the extent to which 
these experienced members of a group influence the attitudes and behavior of 
the inexperienced members concerning an object. Even less is known about 
are two or more who have experienced the object, 


what happens when there 
e experienced the object favorably and others un- 


particularly when some hav 


favorably. 
ce of conformity to social norms, however, has been demon- 


4). Research has also shown that individuals are in- 
product by the recommendation of a friend who 
leaders, social workers, and others who are 


The importan 
strated repeatedly (1, 
fluenced strongly to try & new 
has tried it (2, 3). Teachers, 
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responsible for the development of healthy attitudes in groups, however, need 
to know something of the dynamics of influence in groups where some mem- 
bers have had relevant prior experiences. 

In this study, an effort has been made to explore some of the dynamics of 
influence by experienced members on the behavior of the inexperienced. The 
subject groups were aircrews undergoing a simulated “survival” experience. 
The “new product” or “attitude-object” is a meat bar (commonly known as 
“pemmican” ), the basic component of an Air Force emergency ration. Some 
of the subjects had had no prior experiences with pemmican; some had had 
prior favorable experiences; and others had had prior unfavorable experiences. 

The following four hypotheses concerning influence dynamics were formu- 
lated: 


1. The inexperienced members of groups including individuals who have 
had unfavorable experiences with an object and none who h 
experiences will react more unfavorably 


groups consisting entirely of inexperienced 


ave had favorable 
to the object than the members of 
members, 

2. The inexperienced members of groups including individuals who have 
had favorable experiences with an object and none w 
experiences will react more favorably to the 
consisting entirely of inexperienced members. 


3. The inexperienced members of groups including individuals who have 
had unfavorable experiences with an object and none who have had favorable 


ones will react more unfavorably than those of groups including at least one 
member who has had favorable experiences, 


4. The perceptions by inexperienced members of group reaction to an object 
will be in line with the {f 


avorableness or unfavorableness of the experiences of 
the other members, 


ho have had unfavorable 
object than members of groups 


B. Procepure 
1. Subjects 


‘at bars (pemmican). In 
about two pounds of fresh beef, a small 


ts of chili and onion powder, 16 cubes of 
luble coffee and tea. 
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2. Data Collection 


Following the simulated survival experience, all subjects were administered 
a questionnaire to obtain reactions to the meat bars and provide additional 
information about prior experience with the meat bar, and perceptions of the 
reactions of other group members. 

Acceptability items included: 

1. A seven-point hedonic scale requiring the subject to indicate his reactions 
to each of five methods of preparing the meat bar. (A rating of “liked ex- 
tremely” was assigned a weight of “1” and weights ranged to “7” for “dis- 
liked extremely.” Failures to try a certain method were assigned the mean 
rating of the methods rated.) 

2. Number of meat bars eaten. (Although each subject was issued eight 
bars, some subjects obtained additional bars by bartering with other trainees 
either within their own crew or from members of other crews.) 

3. Reports of having been “made sick” as a result of eating the meat bar. 

4. Conditions under which the subject would eat the meat bar in the future. 


3. Analysis of Data 


Since it is the purpose of this paper only to explore influence on inex- 
perienced group members, only the reactions of the 296 inexperienced subjects 
for whom there were adequate data were analyzed. Each crew was categorized 
according to its pattern of favorable and unfavorable prior experience with 
the meat bar. In six groups, all of the subjects were inexperienced ; 18 included 
one or more with unfavorable experiences and none with favorable experiences ; 
the other 19 groups included one or more members who had had favorable 
experiences. One of these 19 groups included six men with unfavorable prior 
experiences, one with an extensive favorable experience in a real emergency, 
and four inexperienced men. This group will be considered as a special case. 
Three groups included one individual each with favorable experiences and 
none with unfavorable experiences. No group included more than one member 
with favorable experiences not countered by one or more with unfavorable 
experiences. Thus, it was decided that our data were inadequate for testing 
the second hypothesis. The other hypotheses were tested by means of appro- 
priate statistical tests, using all four criteria of pemmican acceptability : hedonic 
ratings, number bars eaten, reports of having been “made sick,” and willing- 


ness to eat ration in the future. 


N 
Ur 
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C. RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations for both hedonic ratings and number 
of meat bars eaten by members of each of the three comparison groups are 
shown in Table 1. Requirements for homogeneity of variance were met and 
analyses of variance performed for both measures. In both cases, the variance 
between groups was significant at better than the .01 level (F-ratio for 
hedonic ratings = 12.72 and for number bars eaten — +.69) 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR Heponic RATINGS AND NuMBER oF Meat Bars 
EATEN BY INEXPERIENCED MEMBERS OF Groups CHARACTERIZED py THREE DIFFERENT 
PATTERNS OF PRIOR EXPERIENCE WITH MEAT Bar 


No experience Only unfay. exp. Unfav. & fav. exp. 


(N = 48) (N = 125) (N = 123) 
Criterion Mean SD Mean SD Mean sD 
Hedonic Ratings 19.37 5.22 23.90 6.93 20.20 6.78 
Number Meat Bars Eaten 6.85 2.24 5.45 2.84 6.28 3.40 
Note: 


The greater the hedonic rating the more unfavorable. 


To test Hypothesis 1, direct tests were then made between the “no-ex- 
perience” group and the “only-unfavorable-experience” 
critical ratios. The mean hedonic rating 
group of 23.90 is statistically g 


group by means of 
of the “only-unfavorable-experience” 
reater than the mean of 19.37 for the “no- 
experience” group (CR = 4.64, p < .001). Similarly the mean number of 


bars of 6.85 eaten by the latter group is greater than the mean of 5.22 eaten 
by the former (CR = 3.42, p < .001), 


Similarly in testing Hypothesis 3, it was found that the mean hedonic rating 
“ 
23.90 for the only-unfavorable-experience” group is greater than that of 
0.20 for the groups containing at least one member with a favorable ex- 
oi Ser ia 427, p< 001). Also, the mean number of bars of 6.28 
A y the latter group is greater than the mean of 5 y the CE 
(CR = 2.10, p< 05). en 
; Parallel data for Teports of having been “made sick” from eating the meat 
at and expressed willingness to eat the ration in the future “Whenever hun- 
gry are presented in Table 2. Further tests of Hypotheses l and 3 were made 
by chi-square analysis as described by McNemar (5) 


In the test of Hypothesis l, chi-squares of 709 (p < 01) and 5.29 
pe me were obtained respectively for “being made sick” and willingness 
to eat the bar in the future “whenever hungry.” Thus, in all four cases, the 


u ar 
no-experience” group responds more f: mican than the “only 
a : 


avorably te pem 
unfavorable-experience”’ group. i P 
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TABLE 2 
Occurrence oF BeInc “Mape SICK” AND WituincNess To Eat MEAT Bar IN FUTURE 
AMONG INEXPERIENCED MEMBERS OF Groups CHARACTERIZED BY Turee DIFFERENT 
PATTERNS OF PRIOR EXPERIENCE witH MEAT BAR 


No experience Only unfav. exp. Unfav. & fav. exp. 
a (N = 48) (N = 125) (N = 123) 
Criterion Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
“Made sick” 7 17.1 44 35.2 17 a 
Willing to eat 133 
in future when- 
ever hungry 2 50.0 39 31.6 59 48.0 


Similarly, in completing the test of Hypothesis 3, it was found for both 
and “willing to eat in the future” that members of groups con- 
taining one or more individuals with favorable experiences react more favor- 
ably than members of groups having one or more members with unfavorable 


(ER's = 32.84 and 7.29, respec- 


“made sick” 


experiences but none with favorable ones 
tively, both significant at better than the .01 level). 

In more detailed tabulations, it was observed that there seemed to be a 
tendency for members of groups with only one man with unfavorable prior 
experiences and none with favorable ones to react more unfavorably than 
members of groups containing two OF more men with prior unfavorable ex- 
periences and none with favorable ones. Tables 3 and 4 present data for com- 

TABLE 3 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, CRITICAL Ratios, AND F-RATIOS FOR Hepvonic RATINGS 


AND Number Meat Bars EATEN BY INEXPERIENCED MEMBERS OF Groups WITH VARYING 
CONCENTRATIONS OF MEMBERS HAVING Prion UNFAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 


One unfavorable 


Two or more unfav. ; 
(NW = 53) Critical 


(N = 72) c 
Criterion Mean SD Mean SD ratio F-ratio 
Hedonic Ratings 22.26 6.62 24.35 7.18 2.06* 1.17 
Number Meat Bars 
Eaten 6.10 2.90 5.08 2.98 Log" 1.02 


© p = 05. 

TABLE 4 

AND WILLINGNESS TO Eat Meat Bar IN FUTURE 
Groups WITH VARYING CONCENTRATIONS OF 
NFAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 


Occurrence or BEING “MADE Sick” 
AMONG INEXPERIENCED MEMBERS OF ] 
MEMBERS HAVING Prior U 


One unfavorable Two or more unfav. 


(N = 53) (N = 72) f 
Criterion Number Per cent Number Per cent Chi-square 
“Made sick” 24 45.3 20 27.8 4.04* 
Willing to eat in 
future whenever 
hungry 14 26.41 25 34.7 0.98 


* pa 0s. 
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paring these two groups. As will be seen, this observed tendency is consistent 
on all four measures and is statistically significant on all except “willingness 
to eat the bar in the future whenever hungry.” ; S 

The data for testing Hypothesis 4 concerned with the perceptions by inex- 
perienced members of the reactions of their groups toward pemmican are 
shown in Table 5. Differences between groups were tested by means of chi- 
square analysis. The highly significant chi-square of 47.45 (between Columns 
1 and 2) indicates that members of groups containing no members with prior 
experience perceived their fellow members as reacting more favorably than 
those of groups having one or more members with unfavorable prior ex- 
periences and none with favorable ones. Similarly, the chi-square of 44.12 
(between Columns 2 and 3) indicates that members of groups containing one 
or more members with favorable experiences reacted more favorably than those 


containing members with unfavorable prior experiences but none with favor- 
able experiences. 


TABLE 5 
PERCEPTIONS BY INEXPERIENCED MEMBERS oF Groups 


CHARACTERIZED py THREE DIF- 
FERENT PATTERNS OF PRIOR E; 


XPERIENCE OF REACTIONS OF GROUPS TO Meat BAR 


No experiences Only unfav. exp. Unfav. & fav. exp. 
Perception of (N = 48) (N = 125) (N = 123) 
reaction Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Very Favorable 9 18.75 + 3.2 5 4.07 
Fairly Favorable 21 43.75 14 11.2 47 38.21 
Neither Favorable nor 
Unfavorable 6 12.50 10 8.0 22 17.89 
Rather Unfavorable 11 22.92 51 40.8 34 27.64 
Very Unfavorable 1 2.08 4 35.2 12 9.75 
Not Ascertained 0 0.00 2 1.6 3 2.44 
Note: Chi-square (Col. 1 y: 


Chi-square (Col. 2 vs. Col, 3) = i15 2 S 001 

The group not included in the foregoing 
with prior unfavorable experiences and one 
Suggests additional possible factors which contribute to the dynamics of in- 
fluence in situations such as the Present one, The 
vorable experiences held the rank of major, h 


the ration in a real emergency, and was co 


ate 12 bars and obtained a total hedonic rating of 10. The six men (four of 
them majors) who had Previously eaten the ration and disliked it, ate an 
average of 11.5 bars and obtained an average hedonic rating of 14.8 quite 
favorable. None were “made sick” and all would be willing to eat the ration 
in the future “whenever hungry.” The inexperienced members ate an average 
of 10 bars, obtaining an average hedonic rating of 17.7. Only 


analyses, containing six members 
with a prior favorable experience, 


one man with previous fa- 


ad had extensive experience with 
mmander of the crew. This man 


one reported 


("> e eee 
= 
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having been “made sick” and only he would hesitate to eat the ration in the 


future “whenever hungry.” 


D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 

It may be concluded from the data presented herein that the nature of the 
experiences of a group’s “experienced” members tends strongly to color the 
perception of the “inexperienced” members of the group’s reaction and to 
affect their acceptance behavior. Those exposed only to individuals who had 
had prior unfavorable experiences were compared with those exposed to at 
least one individual who had had a favorable experience and to those exposed 
to no experienced members. The former subjects ate less of the ration, ex- 
pressed a less favorable attitude toward the ration as prepared by five methods, 
more frequently reported having been “made sick” by the ration, and less 
frequently declared that they would in the future eat the ration “whenever 
hungry.” Thus, Hypotheses 1, 3, and 4 are supported. 

Apparently those who have had an experience with the new product, 
method, or the like communicate to the group their personal experiences. 
Those who have not experienced the new stimuli cannot speak with authority, 
so the group tends to accept the validity of the reports of the experienced 
member. (The data of the present study are, of course, more conclusive for 
this argument when the reaction of the experienced member has been un- 
favorable.) If there is anyone who has had a favorable experience with the 
product, method, or the like, he too tends to communicate his experience and 
thus counteracts the influence of those who have had unfavorable experiences. 

Although the number of subjects in the appropriate categories is too small 
for statistical analysis, the data suggest two conditions under which experi- 
enced members exert strong influences which produce more favorable reactions 
than those occurring in the “inexperienced” groups. The first is when there is 
a definite majority of experienced members whose reactions have been favor- 
able. The second is when a respected leader or status individual, as in the 
case study, communicates having had favorable experiences, especially if these 
experiences have been extensive, bona fide ones. Under the latter condition 
those with previous unfavorable experiences may markedly modify their own 
reactions in a more favorable direction. This suggested conclusion is supported 
at least in part by Torrance and Mason’s (6) finding that indigenous leaders 
are quite effective in influencing the attitudes and behavior of group members. 

The finding that one member with an unfavorable prior experience seems 
to exert a stronger negative influence on inexperienced members than two or 
more members with unfavorable prior experiences adds much to our under- 
standing of the dynamics of influence in small groups. Apparently, if an in- 
dividual is the only member of a group who has experienced the attitude- 
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object, he alone is the “star.” Everyone looks to him for his judgment. He can 
speak without fear of contradiction. If there are others who have experienced 
the attitude-object, he is reduced at least to a co-starring rôle., Even though 
he may be in agreement in his judgment with the other experienced member 
or members, he probably does not feel as free from fear of contradiction as he 
does when he alone has experienced the object. Of course, should the experi- 
enced choose to form a coalition and consolidate their ‘ 
might be sharpened thereby. 

Although these results tend to confirm the old adage that “one rotten apple 
will spoil a barrel,” group workers may take comfort in the fact that this 
influence can apparently be counteracted by an experienced member with a 
favorable attitude. Leaders desiring to influence the attitudes and behavior of 
small groups in healthy directions need to be able to identify 
erly such counteracting influences within the 
the expression of favorable or counteracting 
also be wise to be alert to possibilities for using the unique experiences of 
members to help such members gain group acceptance as well as to influence 
the learning and development of the group in general. 

That veterans or experienced individuals with whom individuals can identify 
exercise a potent influence in determining attitudes and behavior is no new 
finding. Twyford (7) has even found that a film narrated by a veteran is more 
effective in influencing the acceptability of C-Rations than the same basic film 
narrated by a scientist or an anonymous narrator. These findings are well sup- 
ported by social psychological theory and research (1, 3, +), and it is likely 
that they can be extended beyond the field of food acceptability behavior. 

One limitation of the Present study is to be found in the over-balance of 
ln to favorable prior experience, making a fair test of the second 
mae leper A biun in in situ research suen = 

ably ercome only by laboratory ex- 


; TA slit i i 
Periments ae i with genuine or contrived favorable and unfavorable 
experiences who play assigned rôles in į ing j 
y ass es in influencing inex erienced bers of 
‘ 3 ed members 
the group (subjects). P 


‘stories,” their influence 


and utilize prop- 
group. At least, they can facilitate 
experiences. Group workers might 


E. Summary 

In this study, an attempt h 
cerning the influence of experie 
and group Perceptions of the 
new product, in this ¢ 
meat bars e 


as been made to explore 
need group members on th 


inexperienced members b 
‘ase the meat bar of 
aten, hedonic ratings of the b. 
reports of being “made sick,” 
were used as measures of 


four hypotheses con- 
€ acceptance behavior 
eing introduced to a 
an emergency ration. Number of 


-ar Prepared according to five methods, 
and willingness to use the r: 


Bi ation in the future 
acceptability, 
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The following four hypotheses were formulated : 

1. The inexperienced members of groups including individuals who have 
had unfavorable experiences with an object and none who have had favorable 
experiences will react more unfavorably to the object than members of groups 
consisting entirely of inexperienced members. 

2. The inexperienced members of groups including individuals who have 
had favorable experiences with an object and none who have had unfavorable 
experiences will react more favorably than the members of groups consisting 
entirely of inexperienced members. 

3. The inexperienced members of groups including individuals who have 
had unfavorable experiences with an object and none who have had favorable 
experiences will react more unfavorably than those of groups including at 
least one member who has had favorable experiences. 

4. The perceptions of inexperienced members of group reaction to an object 
will be in line with the nature of the experiences of the other members. 

The data were inadequate to test the second hypothesis but the other three 
hypotheses were supported by the data. In addition, it was suggested that a 
ful leader with extensive favorable experience will strongly 
influence in a positive direction the reactions of both inexperienced members 
and those with prior unfavorable experiences. In addition, it was found that 
ith an unfavorable experience tends to exert a stronger negative 
members with an unfavorable experience not coun- 
rs with favorable experiences. 


respected or prestige 


one member w 
influence than two or more 
teracted by one or more membe 
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THE GROUP PROCESS IN GANG RAPE* 


System Development Corporation 


W. H. BLANCHARD 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


The homosexual factors in gang rape have often been discussed and spec- 


ulated upon by psychologists. One might well ask what we mean when we 
use the word “homosexuality” in this context. The erotized adulation of one 
boy for another is perhaps the primary factor in the unconscious homosexual 
feeling of adolescents. The idea of “sharing the girl among us fellows,” con- 
gregating around a common sexual object, and being sexually stimulated 
together as a group certainly have their homosexual implications. However, 
in the interview with Harry, one of the boys discussed in this paper, one has 
the feeling that this erotized attachment is so strong that it is just short of 
being overtly homosexual in its content. 

Most of the evidence presented in staff conferences regarding homosexual 
factors in gang rape is frankly speculative. It was at the suggestion of Dr. 
Howard Weatherly, Clinical Director of the California Youth Authority, 
Southern Reception Center, that this writer interviewed and examined psycho- 
logically some of the boys who had participated in gang rapes with a view to 
presenting more detailed and factual information that would throw further 
light on the group process in gang rape. 

The two groups studied in the present paper represent two different 
ethnic groups, one a group of Negro boys and the other a group of three 
white boys, both involved in gang rape. The procedure in both cases was to 
give each of the boys an individual Rorschach and some other psychological 


tests, including interviews. They were then brought together in their re- 
at is called a “Group Process Rorschach” (1). 


hach Card before the members of the group and 
ht be, with the provision that they must 
le answer on which the whole group is willing to agree. 
ortunity to discover how the boys modify their 
given in the individual Rorschach in order to 
of the group. It is interesting to discover the 
d richness of response which often develops 


spective groups and given wh 
This consists in placing a Rorsc 
telling them to discuss what it mig 
come up with a sing 
This affords an excellent Opp 
original responses previously 
conform with the dynamics 
greatly increased elaboration an! 


n the Editorial Office on September 23, 1957. 
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under the pressure of competition for dominance in the group and under the 

i s ivity. 
stimulus of group activity T Seren’ 

The three members of the first group who were examined were ae of a 
total of five white boys who participated in a particularly vicious assault se 
pair of lovers at a secluded spot in the Hollywood Hills of Los Angeles. 
Fortunately, the leader of the group was one of the boy: 
time of the examination. This is an important f. both p 
clearly defined leaders and the leader appears to be the crucial figure in crys: 
tallizing and mobilizing the intent of the group. It seems very probable ie 
both cases studied that the rape would not have taken place without the 
Presence of the leader. 

In this first group, the three boys (Keith, Harry, and Don) were part of a 
group of five who originally started up into the Hollywood Hills with the 
expressed intention of “scaring the lovers.” However, they had all had some- 
thing to drink and as they continued into the hills their enthusiasm ran away 
with them. Keith (the leader of the group) went up to a car in which two 
people were parked and grabbed the keys from the ignition. When the man 
attempted to take the keys from him, he knocked the man down. Harry took 
the man’s wallet and Keith climbed into the back seat with the girl. She 
asked what they were doing with her boy friend and Keith said, “They are 


probably beating him up.” The girl agreed to do whatever Keith wanted if he 
would leave her boy friend alone. While Keith w 
intercourse with her, some of the othe 


s in custody at the 
act since both groups have 


as in the process of having 


r boys started grabbing her breasts and 
pulling her blouse up so that her breasts were exposed. Don was next. By 


this time the girl was complaining that she Was injured and that the intercourse 
was very painful to her. She had Previously complained of the pain to Keith 


but he refused to stop. She asked Don if she could masturbate him instead 
and he agreed to this. During this incident, the 


around the car yelling and knocking on the 
a third boy tried to get in the car but this time Keith 
ried, pulled him out and said, “We'd better g 
In the interview with the three boys, 
Keith was the leader of the group, by his own admission and the 
ment of the other two boys. The attraction to 
leader was quite evident in the comments of t 
described Keith as “an exciting boy to go with” 
disturbed by Keith’s sadistic ten 
around Keith because he w 
from him. The following 


other boys were running 
windows. After Don was finished, 
became somewhat wor- 
et out of here.” 

it became even more obvious that 


acknowledge- 
and over-idealization of the 
he other youngsters. Harry 


even though he was somewhat 
dencies. He complained that he 
as always afraid of 


is from a recorded int 


could not relax 
some type of physical attack 
erview with Harry: 
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I used to go around with this guy named Joe Harris. He was a real 
“ea a i ne e of buddies, you know, real close. 
eile nny pein = a neti h moved ‘away from him for awhile 
Keith and we all Pea ee ee a. aed anin min 

a s going around together. Keith seemed kind 
of, you know, kind of exciting, kind of happy-go-lucky, you know. He 
was always doing things. We started hanging around and we would go 
over to his house and drink a little bit, you know. And—ah—my mom 
kept telling me when she saw him she—I don't know how she did it— 
but she said, “He looks like he might be able to get you into trouble.” 
He'd get in big arguments with his mom and run away to Mexico and 
things like that. He is always doing things. He would do things that 
other people would never even think of, dream of, things that would 
probably astound people. (What sort of things?) Oh, he'd be laying on 
the beach there, you know, and there would be some nice girls there, you 
know, really nice. So he picks up sand and throws it all over them. He 
throws balloons at women and heaves stuff. Does all sorts of weird things. 
It’s funny to watch. I sat and I just cracked up over what he did. It's 
really wrong though, because if you put yourself in the other person's 
place you would see how wrong it was. He had a reputation of being like 
that and we liked going with him because of his reputation. He had that 
reputation—a big dink and a goof-off. It just built up courage, My being 
with him. I finally gave in and started being like him. (You mentioned 
he would throw sand at the beach a lot?) Yes, mostly at girls, Some girl 
would get out of the water and just get all dried off and he would come 
up with some wet sand and smear it all over her. (Laughter.) Some girl 
would be taking a sun bath and have her sun glasses on and he would 
pour sand all over her, and she would get all mad and everything, you 
know. You can't be relaxed when you are around him, you know, he'll 
ach you or something. You always have to be tense around 
lay down on the beach with him without the feeling that he 
he stomach or something. When you're 
e watching for him to pull one of his 
be going with him. If I'd have 


grab you or pin 
him. You can’t 
will haul off and slug you in t 
around Keith, you always have to b 
little stunts. It was stupid for me to 
listened to my mom, I wouldn't be in this mess. 

and adolescent homosexual feeling 


sado-masochism, 
too obvious to deserve 


The sexual symbolism, 
that runs through the afore-mentioned quotation is 
but perhaps an even more revealing 
bed his own feelings. His recor 


further comment, interview was the one 
with Keith, in which he descri ded comments 
regarding the rape are as follows: 

ed to leave but I didn’t 


J was scared when it began to happen. I want 
at I was scared. Then 


ther guys—you know—th 
when this guy got out of the car and wanted his keys back, he pushed 
me and I hit him. It’s just an impulse like that when somebody pushes 
me I hit him. I'm trying to get away from that since I got busted (ar- 


want to say it to the o 
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rested). Almost everything I do is kind of—like on a dare. (Can you 
tell me anything about that?) Well, I—I went to Montana and started 
boxing and I was in the Golden Gloves. Then when I came back to 
California I told my buddies about it—being in the Golden Gloves—and 
then it got—got all over town. So I got in quite a few fights about that. 
(You mean because they knew you were in the Golden Gloves?) Yeah, 
everybody wanted to see how good I could fight, so I got in quite a few 
fights and got thrown out of school. Almost everybody that I don’t know 
—they know me—they know me but I don’t know them, and—ah, they 
all—everybody seems to want to fight me—even if they don't know me. 
It’s just my rep—reputation, so it’s just every—everybody that comes up 
to me I’m just—ready. I’m always afraid that they’re going to take a 
swing at me or something, so I’m always on—on guard. Just a dare. 
Sort of like everybody—in school. Harry would be getting in a fight and 
he'd be getting whipped, so I’d pull him out of the fight and I'd get in it 
—always protecting someone. Whenever o; 
get beat up he'll come and call on me. 
(Messed up?) My nose here—It’s crook 
up. I don’t go for it too much. (You mentioned almost everything you 
have done was on a dare?) Yes, I was always the big man. I didn’t 
want to look little so I would go ahead and do it—getting in fights— 
you're chicken if you don’t do it, so I would do it. 

In this instance, the primary feature of th 
against any feelings of weakness, inadequacy, 
the “lieutenant” of Keith. Keith taught him 
after he had finished with the girl. 
diated Keith, refused to have anythin 
relationship with Harry. 


ne of my friends is going to 
I'm getting kind of messed up. 
ed and Im getting all battered 


e interview is the need to defend 
or a lack of masculinity. Don was 
to box and allowed him “seconds” 
However, after their arrest, Don repu- 
g to do with him and developed a closer 


called in for a Group Process Rorschach, the 
re-established. Of the four Rorschach Cards 
group to go along with his perceptions on 

three of thie cards. When there was any objection from Harry, Keith would 
say, “That’s what it looks like, doesn’t it Don ?” and Don would follow 
in the central blue areas 
concept. Keith dropped it for awhi eea ir 
is real. I like this. It looks like 
phatically denied the 
It was almost as though there w. 
entire rape experience in a symb 
not see a brassiere on his origi 
stimulated into this sexual resp 


“forget about that thing.” 


nal individual 


onse by the Presence of the other two boys. 
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This would tend to substantiate the fact that the sexual relationship and the 
sexual feeling in the previous rape experience was largely a relationship be- 
tween the boys rather than between any of the boys and the girl involved. 

f A brief description of the reaction of the three mothers of the boys is also 
interesting. Harry’s mother was hurt and shocked. She was sorry for him, 
felt that he had really been led into the offense by Keith, but agreed that he 
should be punished. Keith’s mother was quite indignant that he should be 
arrested. She seemed to feel that it was all the girl’s fault, in that the girl had 
offered to “do anything you want” if they would just leave her boy friend 
alone. The mother felt this was an invitation to rape. She further pointed out 
that the girl had taught Don a sexual practice (masturbation ) which was 
previously unknown to him, and this was further evidence that she was not a 
nice girl. Don’s mother also felt that if the victim had not “offered inter- 
course” the rape would never have taken place and felt that, aside from having 
a few drinks, Don was relatively blameless. 

Of course it is well known that the rape victim is often unconsciously se- 
ductive to the rapist—as the boys’ mothers have so clearly pointed out for 
reasons of their own. The intriguing factor here is that they (the mothers) 
are so exquisitely sensitive to the unconscious motivation of the girl in this 
case while being blind to the dynamics of their own children. One can only 
assume that they must blind themselves to the abnormal sexual impulses in 
their boys because they have played such a significant rôle in fostering and 


indirectly encouraging the expression of these impulses. 


C. Group II 
did not communicate verbally to the same extent 
as the white boys. The social distance from the white examiner may have been 
for this. However, the spontaneity with which they re- 
sponded to the Group Process Rorschach was quite striking by comparison. Of 
the five Negro boys involved in the rape, four were in custody at the Juvenile 
Institution where they were seen by the author. The fifth was handled as an 
adult. While this group also had a clear and definite leader, one member of 
the group, because of his bright normal intelligence, was able to offer the 
leader some serious competition on the Group Process Rorschach. The four 
boys [Pete (the leader), Bill, Kenny, and Joe] picked up three Negro girls 
and bought them drinks. Later, they wanted to drive into the hills and have 
intercourse with them, but the girls refused. The boys drove to the hills any- 
way, but when they stopped the car two of the girls got away, and all of the 


The Negro boys, generally, 


one of the reasons 
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boys raped the remaining girl whom they were able to catch. Again, the 
leader appears to be a very sadistic youngster with a strong need to prove his 
masculinity. Previous to his rape offense, Pete and Joe, his “lieutenant,” were 
involved in a series of Strong arm robberies where they beat up individuals on 
the street. A quotation from the Probation Report gives a good illustration 
of Pete’s aggressive sadistic behavior: 


y down. The boy then 
however, he moved rather 
a second time after having 
States that when the boy got up 
second time, he grabbed the 
himself, running out of the 


got up and attempted to give him the money, 
slowly and minor admits striking the boy 


boy by the jacket—the boy attempted to free 
jacket down the street. Minor states that he 
mobile in which he was ridi 


a second boy whom they approached and 


him first. His companion (Joe) knocked the boy to the ground and when 
the boy got up, he (Pete) struck him also. He admits grabbing the boy 
by the jacket. This boy also ran off leaving his jacket. 


In the present rape offense, Pete further established his le. 
the first one to have the girl. In orde 


the way since Bill was quite eager to 


adership by being 
T to do this he had to push Bill out of 
be the first one, 
boys were generally more guarded than 
- They were More interested in protecting 
at there was a definite leader, The inter- 
Were not very revealing 
sidiciatione ‘9 als ather guarded on the individual Rorschach 
ability, a willingness to gi itty Arpe deraue ereniiye 
: “sponse to a card, and considerable 
capacity to elaborate on was the only boy who did not 
strike or push the girl and the ] i ae: 
good looking, clean-cut appearing youngster from a good family who had not 
Previously been in trouble. His behay; ackground Ai aok 


Stile during the individual 
olin. cards and gave only one response to the 
ela oration, ore casual, joking with the 


at flip at times, However, he was equally guarded in his 


examiner and somewh, 
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responses. He rejected three cards and gave only one response to the other 
cards, again with little or no elaboration. Both wards responded to inquiry 
questions with some such remark as, “It just looks like it, that’s all. I don’t 
know what makes it look that way.” 
A pd p tang the wards were decidedly different. They were 
ndly 2 alka and even Joe made a few cordial remarks to the ex- 
aminer. None of the wards had previously given sexual responses to the in- 
dividual administration. Their leader (Pete) had shown perhaps the least 
imaginative ability of the group. However, when stimulated by the presence 
of the other boys, he showed a tendency to initiate the use of sexual material. 
Kenny, on the other hand, constantly pulled the attention of the group in a 
more constructive direction, encouraging them to be more imaginative and 
constantly improving on the form level of their responses. He was so active in 
this respect that at one point one of the other members of the group remarked, 
“Man, you sure got a real imagination.” When Pete began to encourage the 
group to respond to sexual stimuli, Kenny actively opposed him and succeeded 
in gaining the support of the group on both occasions. A brief quotation from 
the recorded group responses of two Rorschach Cards follows: 


CARD III 


Kenny: “It looks like two men picking up something.” 

Bill: “It looks like two ladies to me.” 

Kenny: “Yeah, you can see the high heels down here.” 

Pete: “It looks like two homosexuals.” (Laughter) 

Kenny: “Ah man, what you thinkin’ ?” 

Joe: “It do man, it do!” 

Bill; “It got high heels on, huh?” 

Pete: (Laughter) “See, it got this uP h 
ing to the breast area and phallic area.) 

Kenny: “Man, that’s a knee.” 

Pete: (More laughter) “Man, that a 

Joe: “That ain’t no knee.” 

Bill; “Man, what’re you tal 


ere and this down here.” (Point- 


in't no knee.” 


kin’ about?” 
hat makes it look like a homosexual.” 


Examiner: “Yes, show us W 

Pete: (Giggling) “This stickin’ out up here and this stickin’ out down 
here.” 

Examiner: “You mean the person has a breast and a penis both?” 


Pete: “Yeah, that’s it?” 
Kenny: “It don't look like that to me.” 

Joe: “It sure looks like it to me.” 

Bill: “It don’t look like it to me either, man.” 

Pete: “The way it’s drawn, like that—and like that.” 

Bill: “It looks like two ladies washing clothes or beating on some- 


thing.” 
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Joe: “To me, in my estimation, it looks like opossums hanging on a tree 
or something.” 

Kenny: “Well, what is it?” 

Bill: “I don’t know.” 

Kenny: “Could be two ladies beating on something, on a drum.” 

Joe: “Two ladies. I say it's two ladies.” 

Bill: “Two ladies beating on a drum.” 

Examiner: “Have you decided?” 

Joe: “Two ladies beating on a drum.” 

Examiner: “Do you all agree?” 

All: “Yes, yeah that’s it.” 

In spite of the superior creative ability of Kenny, Pete was often able to 
persuade the group to accept his response. He usually had the support of Joe 
in these attempts. On Card X, he (Pete) attempted to get the group to accept 
the concept of an anus in the lower green area. However, after one or two 
questions by Bill and some tentative support from Joe, the group again re- 
jected his response. In general, it could be said that Kenny and Pete fought 
for leadership of the group and that Pete, in spite of his mediocre creative 
ability, was frequently able to bring the group into line with his own opinion. 
However, on the two occasions when he attempted to get them to accept 
homosexual stimuli he was defeated by Kenny. 


D. Discussion 


In comparison of our two groups, the leaders stand out as individuals with 


clearly defined sadistic impulses. In one instance Pete was quite obviously 
stimulated by the presence of the group. In the case of the other leader 
(Keith), sexual feeling is stimulated by the presence of a group, but it is not 
as obviously homosexual. Instead, Keith seems to be defendin anon strenu- 
ously a his fear of weakness and the thought that he micht not be manly 
a o = case of one of the boys (Harry) the almost masochistic adula- 
T, e a er comes out in the interview, However, it is felt that the most 
T Bami E eee a of the group examination is the degree to which 
ie tei s = is stimulated by the presence of the group, his 
degree to which the eg deag ne kam a ar ae 

S, crystallizes, and directs the attention of 


the group to sexual matters s 
J eems to be of primary į i a 
ment of a group rape. ere eztana Mithe ati 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIABLE SUCCESS AND FAILURE SITUA- 
TIONS ON THE INTENSITY OF NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT* 


Department of Psychology, Brigham Young University 


E1Leen V. TUREK AND ROBERT J. HowELL 


A. PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 


In recent years a number of studies have shown that the strength of human 
motives can be validly inferred from the content of imaginative thought. An 
early experiment on hunger by Atkinson and McClelland (1) was an attempt 
to seek principles which might govern the relationship between need intensity 
and its expression in thematic apperception. 

Using the basic technique devised by these researchers, others have con- 
ducted similar experiments using more complex motivation, such as achieve- 
ment, affiliation, and sexual motivation (2, 4, 5,. ds 

The preceding studies were concerned primarily with devising projective 
tests of need intensity. The present study was designed to determine the effect 

situations on the intensity of the need for 


of variable success and failure 
achievement by utilizing the measuring instrument devised by McClelland and 


others (3, 4). The following hypotheses were formulated : 

I. Proportion of success is a determining factor in the intensity of x dch. 
The smaller the proportion of success, the greater the expressed n dch. (This 
hypothesis is based on the theory that the greater the proportion of success, 
the more satiated S becomes and therefore less motivated. ) 

II. When proportion of success is the same, recency of failure is a de- 
terminer of the intensity of n Ach. When failure follows success, greater 7” 
Ach. will be expressed. 

B. PROCEDURE 
The sample consisted of 214 male college students enrolled in general 


psychology courses. Since six groups Were needed for the experimental varia- 
tions, each group consisted of the number of male students who reported to 
their particular class on the day that the experiment was administered. This 
was done because it was felt that the ordinary sectioning of classes would yield 


a fairly random sampling of variability and therefore eliminate the necessity 


of matching groups. 


Much of the procedure was identical for all six groups- A battery of four 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 1, 1957. 
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tests (block figures, number series, additions, and figure analogies) yas = 
ministered to all Ss prior to measurement of n Ach. Since naivete of = ie 
desirable, they were told that the tests were part of a battery which was being 
standardized throughout the United States. The measure of » Ach. was repre- 
sented as a part of that same battery. 

After each of the four tests, the experimenter read the correct 
Ss scored their own papers. Then the experimenter and two a 
each S individually “how he had done” on that particul 
puter was devised which would show the S's “centile ranking as compared 
with students at (a neighboring university).” This procedure was 
devised to introduce the success and failure variables and was justified by 
telling the Ss that not only were the publishers of the test secking to establish 
national norms, but that they were also interested in the way a knowledge of 
performance on one test affects performance on later tests. Actually the centile 


rankings were false and were used only to produce the desired success and 
failure variations. 


answers and 
stants told 
ar test. A circular com- 


Table 1 indicates the number of Ss in eac 
sequences of success and failure for each g 


being told that he had achieved a high (.70-.99) centile rank on the intel- 
ligence-type tests administered before measurement of x Ach. Failure was the 
S’s being informed of a low (.40-.00) centile rank. The same centile rank was 
not reported to all Ss in a group on a particular test. It was felt that this 
would not be plausible because of the vari number of items com- 
pleted or correct for each S, Time that no one was able 


to finish all the items in any plausible failure report 
to all Ss when necessary, 


h group and the proportions and 
Ne 
roup. Success was defined as the S’s 


ation in the 
limits were so short 
test. This enabled a more 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL Desicn 
Proportion Sequence of success and failure 
of success 5 F-§ 
a5 Group 1A Group 2A 
26 Ss 47 Ss 
-50 Group 1B Group 2B 
37 Ss 37 Ss 
.25 Group 1C Group 2C 
39 Ss 28 Ss 


Ss were asked to identify themse 
formation which was assumed to b 
of general intelligence, grade- 


Ives on their Papers and to give certain in- 
e achievement-related (e.g., IQ or estimate 
point average or estimated class standing) in 
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order to intensify the achievement-orientation of the situation. Immediately 


following completion of the four tests, the projective measure of » Ach. de- 


veloped by McClelland and others was administered. The papers were then 
coded and scored following the standard procedure with the usual precaution 


of “scrambling” the papers employed in order to avoid subjective bias. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The two hypotheses for this study were formulated in order to test the 
relative effects of both proportion of success and recency of failure. Table 2 
; of variance performed. This analysis 
seems to indicate that recency of failure is not an important determining factor 
in intensity of n Ach. when considered alone. The significance of the inter- 
action F ratio and a comparison of differences between individual means (see 
Table 3) demonstrates the importance of proportion of success operating along 


with the recency of failure variable. 


summarizes the results of the analys 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Mean 
Source df square F 
Proportion of 
success (P) 2 70.58 6.74* 
Recency of 
failure (R) 1 13.20 1.26 
FXR 2 74.88 TASE* 
Within 208 10.48 
Total 213 
*p < 01. 
p< 001. 
TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL Group MEANS 
Condition Mean Difference df t p 
1A 5.81 1C-1A .09 63 10 
1B 6.43 1C-1B — .53 74 -69 
1c 5.90 1B-1A 62 61 70 
2A 4.38 2C-2A 3.91 73 5.29 <.001 
2B 5.03 2C-2B 3.26 63 3.70 <.001 
2C 8.29 2B-2A 65 82 1.02 
1A-2A 1.43 ZA 2.09 <.05 
1B-2B 1.40 72 1.74 5.05 
1C-2C —2.39 65 2.81 <01 


larger than Mean 1A, but not significantly so. 
Although this is in the opposite direction 
as not significant. Mean 1B is larger 


As can be seen, Mean 1C is 
Mean 1C is smaller than Mean 1B. 
from that hypothesized, the difference w: 
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than Mean 1A, but this difference also was not significant. ome gore 
would further corroborate the impression that Proportion of success by its 
was not a significant variable in the Success-Failure sequence. a 

The data indicate a different picture in situations where failure preo es 
success. Mean 2C is significantly larger than either Mean 2B or 2A. o 
2B is larger than Mean 2A, but not significantly so. It would seem that by en 
failure precedes success, n Ach. score varies inversely with proportion of suc- 
cess. Interpreting these results, it would seem that when failure is most recent, 
proportion of success is not significant alone. However, when success is 
recent, proportion of success is a significant determining factor in n Ach. 
intensity. 

Hypothesis II, testing the importance of recency of failure, would imply 
that the following hold true: 

Mean 1A > 2A 

Mean 1B > 2B 

Mean 1C > 2C 


Mean 1A is larger than Mean 2A with a significance beyond the .05 level. 
Mean 1B is larger than Mean 2B, but the significance ratio only approaches 
the .05 level. Mean 1C is smaller than Mean 2C (the opposite direction from 
that hypothesized) with a significance beyond the .01 level. Thus this hypoth- 
esis seems to hold true only when there are more successes than failures and 
perhaps when the number of successes and failures is the same. However, 
when failures exceed successes, it seems indicated that greater n Ach. is ex- 
pressed when success follows failure rather than w 
as originally hypothesized. 

McClelland and others (3) 
motive just as eating disrupts t 
that this is true in some instance 


hen failure follows success 


State that success disrupts the achievement 
he hunger motive. The foregoing data show 
s. However, just as eating to a point short of 
satiation does not entirely disrupt the hunger motive, neither does success 
short of satiation (e.g., achieving some set goal) entirely disrupt the achieve- 
ment motive. To carry our analogy further, it is a common observation that 
eating certain foods in small amounts may actually serve as an “appetizer” OT 
stimulus to the hunger motiv: 


e. It may also be true that the achievement of & 


certain amount of success can be the means of stimulating the individual to 
achievement-related activities. 


Tukey 


; re 4 
T s tests (6) for significant gaps, straggler means, and excessive vari- 
ability were employed to meet objections to the use of £ tests as a method of 
determining the significance of differences 


between the individual group means 
which are included in an analysis of variance. 
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Accordingly, a significant gap in this experiment would have to be 1.95 or 
larger. No significant gaps appeared. However, on utilizing the formula for 
the detection of straggler means (those which significantly pull the total mean 
in one direction or the other), it was found that Means 2A, 2B, and 2C were 
stragglers. Table 4 indicates the z scores of significance found in this com- 
putation. 

Since Means 2A and 2B deviate in the same direction, they should be con- 
sidered together. They are significantly smaller than the other means, but 
they do not differ significantly from each other because there is not a sig- 


nificant gap between them. Mean 2C is significantly larger than the other 


means. 
TABLE 4 
SIGNIFICANT STRAGGLER MEANS 
Mean z Score p 
2A —3.57 <.001 
2B =2;52 <.01 
2C +3.02 <.01 


r means appeared among the group consisting 
of the other three means, Tukey’s test for excessive variability was employed. 
The finding was negative; therefore, it may be concluded that the differences 
between these means could have occurred by chance factors alone. This finding 
again corroborates the previous impression that proportion of success acting 
alone was not a significant variable in the Success-Failure sequence. 

It should be noted that the foregoing tests showed that all of the means in 
the Failure-Success sequence were significantly different from the other means. 
That 2C was significantly larger, while 2A and 2B were significantly smaller, 
again indicates the importance of the interaction of proportion of success and 


this sequence of success and failure. 
The explanation for the fact that Mean 2C is significantly larger than the 


other means probably is found in adaptation or expectancy level change. Since 
the subjects were college students, they undoubtedly had achieved certain 
amounts of success in intellectual areas. This would lead to expectations of 
future successes. The three failure reports would disturb these expectations, 
but the final success report conspires to yield a high achievement motive. Per- 
haps the Ss felt that they must work harder to attain the success expectancies 
after the three failures. The single success then gave them impetus by con- 


firming the possibility of such future successes. 
As an adjunct to the main experiment, the same type of experiment was 


As neither gaps nor straggle 
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conducted with a group of 22 Ss who were given all successes poe 
and with a group of 27 Ss who were given all failures (Group 4F). 4 e ee 
for 4S was 6.45 and for +F was 6.07. The comparison of 48 with i eo 
a ¢ ratio of .34 with +7 degrees of freedom, which was not significant. E 
finding seems to indicate that both success and failure must be present in = ~ 
to produce significant variations in x Ach. T he high level of significance 
the interaction variance seems also to support this view. 


If the satiation hypothesis were to hold true unequivocally, the all-success 
situation should yield the lowest mean of all groups and the all-failure situa- 
tion should yield the highest mean. It is obvious that this did not occur. It 
may be possible to account for the level of Mean 4F (lower than expected ) 
in terms:of an approach-avoidance conflict. A certain amount of failure might 
be expected to engender the achievement motive, but if too many failures occur 
without any confirmation of success expectancies, the person might be expected 
to avoid achievement-striving because of its constantly unple 


asant effects (con- 
tinued failure). 


There may be two plausible explanations to account for the level of Mean 
4S (higher than expected). By constant success one should expect a reduction 


= 
in n Ach. because of satiation and boredom. However, it is possible that Ss 


did not accept the centile rankings in the lower success range as complete 


success. One might, for instance, be striving for a .99 rank and be displeased 


with a rank of .85. The other explanation may be in terms of S's past experi- 
ences weighting the value that the 


perceived successes in the experimental 
situation had for them. If the Ss h 


ad recently experienced failure, the success 
given them in the experimental situation might increase » ch. in a similar 


fashion to that occurring in the experimental variation containing three failures 
followed by one success (20). 


D. Summary 
The experiment investig; 


ated the effects of proportion of success and recency 
of failure on intensity of 


the need for achievement. Ss were divided into six 
groups and were given four intelligence-type tests, received false centile rank- 
ings individually immediately after cach test to induce success or failure as 
desired, and were then given a projective measure of intensity of » Ach. An 


analysis of variance indicated that Proportion of success and the interaction 
between proportion of success and recency 


of failure contributed significantly 
to the total variance, Tests for significant differences between individual means 
indicated that the mean of the Sroup representing three failures followed by 
one success was significantly larger than the others, while the means of the 
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one failure followed by three successes and two failures 
followed by two succe: respectively, were significantly smaller than the 
others. This demonstrated the importance of the interaction between propor- 
tion of success and the Failure-Success sequence. A group experiencing four 
encing four failures, with no sig- 


groups representing 


di 


S; 


successes was compared with a group experi 
nificant difference being found. 

From the foregoing results it was concluded that: 

1. When success preceded failure, proportion of success acting alone was 
nfluencing intensity of » Ach. 


not significant in i 
success, n ch. score varied inversely with pro- 


2. When failure preceded 
portion of success. 

3. When failures exceeded successes, 
ailure than when failure followed success as hypothesized. 
cessary in the stimulating conditions in 


greater n Ach. was expressed when 


success followed f 
4. Both success and failure were ne 
order to produce significant variations in n Ach. score. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
“PULL” EFFECT* 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State University 


A. HYPOTHESES 


In a recent study Kitt and Gleicher (1) reported an aspect 


which they considered to be “rather interesting and unexpecte 


S.-i 
cee o 


in an extensive investigation of the deter: 
“that people tend to ‘pull’ the group w 
direction of their own vote intention, ev 
that group actually behaves politically. . 
to become more distorted the more strongly 
own party choice.” 

Professor Krech, independently 
sults and suggested to the senior aut 
whereby this “pull” effect could be made amena 

The present study was designed to test t 
relating to the “pull” effect: 
McCarthy Ss will tend to give a lower estimate 0 
support in a perceptually ambiguous situation, 
when compared to pro-Eisenhower Ss will tend 
Stevenson’s support in a perceptually ambiguous situation. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 843 students from Introductory 


State University. Of these 352 were tested in 


Army-McCarthy hearings were televised, 
( 1954 after the hearings had been concluded. 


2. Procedure 


at the beginning of 


E conducted the experiment 
40 students). Æ rea 


class contained approximately 


n October 2, 1957. 


* i i itorial Office 0 
Received in the Editorial eed ak thee 19 


1 The data in this paper Were prese 
ciation convention in San Francisco. 
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of their findings 
d.” They found 
minants of voting behavior in Elmira 
hose vote is being estimated in the 
en though this is contrary to the way 
. . And, secondly, these guesses tend 
the respondents feel about their 


of Kitt and Gleicher, obtained related re- 
hor of the present paper an approach 
ble to experimental attack. 

he following specific hypotheses 
(a) Anti-McCarthy Ss when compared to pro- 
f the strength of McCarthy’s 
and (b) Pro-Stevenson Ss 
to give a higher estimate of 


Psychology classes at Michigan 
the spring of 1954 before the 
and 491 were tested in the fall of 


a regular class session (each 
d the following instructions: 


55 American Psychological Asso- 


bo 
~~ 
lon 
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In this study, we're interested in basic attitudes toward controversial 
people. Your participation as subjects consists of responding to four short- 
answer questions which I will present orally, Kindly do not place your 
name on the piece of this scrap paper that you put your answers on. We 
are interested in the responses of college students in general, and do not 
wish to identify any particular response with any individual. I will read 
each question twice, and then allow time for your response. Please write 
down each answer right after each question is asked. Once we proceed 
to another question, please don’t change anything you've already put 
down, Question No. 1. If Senator McCarthy was running against Sen- 
ator X, whom you did not know, would you vote for Senator McCarthy? 
Question No. 2. Estimate what Percentage of this class is pro-McCarthy. 
Question No. 3. In the last Presidential election, did you or would you 
have voted for Eisenhower or Stevenson? Question No. 4. Estimate what 
percentage of this class was pro-Stevenson. Is there anyone who needs 
more time ?2 


In approximately one-half of the classes, the McCarthy questions were 
asked first; in the remainder of the classes, the Stevenson questions came 
first. These modifications permitted us to check on the effect of order. 


2 In several pilot studies Ss were asked simply whether the 
Carthy or opposed him. Many would not give a yes-or-no a 
such ambiguous statements as: “I don’t like his pe 
a fine job in unearthing subversives,” “I like his 
too far at times,” etc. We finally hit upon the p 
to give a clear-cut answer, Even here there 


y supported Senator Mc- 
nswer, but instead made 
rsonality, but I believe he is doing 
courage and forcefulness but he goes 
resent procedure which forces the Ss 


y were 33 Ss in the fall and 17 in the spring 
who failed to vote, and two Ss in the spring and three in the fall who voted but failed 


Sed hire E Those who did not vote had to be discarded, while the five who 
ee ares o Eiye aa estimate were utilized in determining the number of Mc- 
class Salin NEE aa individuals of course could not be used in determining 
Stevenson-Eisenhowe issi T Make any. A similar procedure was followed with the 
of those who voted p e out here only 5 Ss in the total sample failed to vote, while 

R th a total N of 843, it seems highly 
small number of “discards” appreciably affects our results. 
present experiment was not intended 


ator X could conceivably have | 
would pick Senator McCarthy t 
forms of reasoning could concei 
likely that such behavior occur 
such deviations if they 
Probably would tend to 


* side. Other similarly complicated 
ken place; 
Since our e 
elatively 
hypotheses. 


vably have ta 
red very often, 
occurred would be p 
militate against our 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Totes 


No order effects were found, consequently the groups were combined, and 
the analyses which follow are based on pooled data. 

In the spring, 117 (35 per cent) of the 335 Ss voting on the issue chose 
McCarthy. In the fall, 175 (38 per cent) of the 458 Ss voting chose Mc- 
Carthy. These percentages are not significantly different. 

Of the 351 Ss voting in the spring, 71 (20 per cent) chose Stevenson. In 
the fall, 134 (28 per cent) of the 487 Ss who voted chose Stevenson. The 
difference between these percentages is statistically significant (p < .01). 


2. Estimates—AMcCarthy 

assumed that the Ss in a given class do 
attitudes of their classmates on the 
f their perception of the attitudes 
lf this assumption is correct, 


In analyzing these data, we have 
not have special information regarding the 
two issues and thus make estimates in terms o 


of Introductory Psychology students in general. 
vidual classes should vary about the same population 


t experiment pooling results from individual classes 
perceptions of the populations being 


the estimates from indi 
value, and in the presen 
should give a more accurate picture of the 
sampled. 

Our first hypothesis predicted t 
give lower estimates of his following t 


hat McCarthy’s opponents would tend to 
han would his supporters. Figure 1 pre- 
sents the cumulative-percentage frequency distributions of the anti- and pro-Ss’ 
estimates of McCarthy’s support in the spring. Figure 2 gives the same in- 
‘all. The Smirnov test (2) reveals that the differences 
between the distributions in each figure are significant well past the .01 level. 
The manner in which these distributions differ supports our first hypothesis. 

While the cumulative distributions of the anti-McCarthy Ss are quite 


and fall, the Smirnov test indicates that the spring and fall 
(p < 05), the fall sample 


formation for the f 


similar for spring 
pro-McCarthy Ss come from different populations 


giving higher estimates of McCarthy’s support. 

The Smirnov test gives the probability that two samples come from the 
same population without specifying the exact nature of any difference that is 
found. Inspection of Figures 1 and 2 indicates that the anti-McCarthy Ss tend 
to give lower estimates of his following. This difference may also be shown 
of underestimation as the dependent variable. Thirty-five per 
d for McCarthy. Eighty per cent of the anti-Mc- 
f the pro-McCarthy Ss underestimated 
35 per cent. The pro-McCarthy per- 


using frequency 
cent of the spring Ss vote 
Carthy as compared to 60 per cent 0 
this value, i.e., gave estimates lower than 


2 


NI 
© 
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100 


==- ANTI-McCARTHY (N=217) 
—— PRO-McCARTHY (N=116) 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF ESTIMATES 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


ESTIMATE OF PERCENTAGE PRO-McCARTHY (SPRING) 


FIGURE 1 


EsTIMATE OF PERCENTAGE Pro-McCartuy For THE SPRING 


centage of underestimation is significantly different from 50 per cent (? 
<.01), but the difference between the Percentage underestimating in each 
group (80 vs. 60) also is significant (p < 001). Thus, both groups tend to 
underestimate McCarthy’s Support, but the anti-McCarthy Ss do this more 
frequently. i 


This result holds for the fall 
for McCarthy. Eighty-five per c 
the pro-McCarthy Ss gave esti 


however, the percentage of und pro-McCarthy group is not 


significantly different from 50 per cent. The difference between the two 
samples is again highly significant (p < .001 Pi 


Ss as well. Here 38 per cent of the Ss voted 
ent of the anti-McCarthy and 54 per cent of 
mates lower than this value. 


In this instance, 
erestimation in the 
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100 


30F —-— ANTI-McCARTHY (N=281) 
— PRO-McCARTHY (N=174) 


oO 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


ESTIMATE OF PERCENTAGE PRO-McCARTHY (FALL) 


FIGURE 2 
EsTIMATE OF PERCENTAGE Pro-McC. 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF ESTIMATES 


‘ARTHY FOR THE FALL 


3. Estimates—Stevenson 
pothesis predicted that Stevenson’s supporters would tend to 
give larger estimates of his following than would those Ss who voted for 
Eisenhower. The relevant data for the spring and fall appear in Figures 3 and 


4 respectively. The probability that the pro- and anti-Stevenson samples come 
ntical estimates is, by the Smirnov test, in the 


.29. Strictly speaking, one-tailed tests probably 
ficance is borderline at best. 
Ss tend to overestimate his support. In the 
7 per cent of the pro-Eisenhower 
ge voting for 


Our second hy 


from populations giving ide 

spring, .08, and in the fall, 

should be made, but the signi 
Both pro- and anti-Stevenson 

spring, 74 per cent of the pro-Stevenson and 7 

Ss gave estimates greater than 20 per cent, the actual percenta 

Stevenson. As would be expected the difference between the frequencies of 


N 
nm 
Oo 
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100 


=-=- PRO-STEVENSON (N=70) 
—— PRO-EISENHOWER (N=279) 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF ESTIMATES 


“10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


ESTIMATE OF PERCENTAGE PRO-STEVENSON (SPRING) 

FIGURE 3 
GE PRO-STEVENSON FOR THE SPRING 
overestimation is not Statistically signific 


ESTIMATE oF PERCENTA 


ant, but both are significantly different 
from 50 per cent (p < 001). The same finding holds for the fall samples. 


Here 83 per cent of the Pro-Stevenson and 82 per cent of the pro-Eisenhower 
Ss gave estimates of Stevenson's following which exceed the value of 28 per 


cent actually found. The frequencies of these Overestimations again differ sig- 
nificantly from 50 Per cent (p < .00] )3 


3 The Percentage of pro-St. 
of a population value (i.e, o 
chology students who would 


€ experiment is an estimate 
f the Percentage of the Population of Introductory Psy- 
$ ditions), and therefore 
has a sampling error. In our analysis of f y of underestimation however, we 
have used the obtained value as if it were the population value, This obyiously has 
no effect on the findi ini i s y 


on the findings pertaining t 1 3 ses, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful that it significantly affects our analysis of the generalized overestimations of 
Stevenson's following or the generalized underesti McCarthy's support, 
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100 


—-= PRO-STEVENSON (N=134) 
— PRO-EISENHOWER (N=349) 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF ESTIMATES 


°% 10. 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


ESTIMATE OF PERCENTAGE PRO-STEVENSON (FALL) 
ESTIMATE OF as ee FOR THE FALL 


D. Discussion 


‘The difference between the distributions of estimates by anti- and pro-Mc- 
Carthy Ss, together with the fact that the anti- McCarthy Ss more frequently 
underestimate his strength, lends strong empirical support to our hypothesis 
that anti-McCarthy Ss when compared to pro-McCarthy Ss will tend to give 
a lower estimate of the strength of McCarthy's support. This finding also 
substantiates Kitt and Gleicher’s “pull effect.” However the fact that both 
anti- and pro-McCarthy Ss tended to underestimate McCarthy’s support (al- 
though of course the anti-McCarthy Ss showed a much more marked tendency 
to underestimate) indicates the necessity for using a control group rather than 


relying on the actual voting in order to determine if the “pull effect” is op- 


erating. 
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In the fall sample (tested after i eh tg Choe an, 
cluded), the pro-McCarthy Ss ar as — oe n co che 
ri i ro-McCarthy Ss. 
oi oy lin a ata the effect of the hearings may have pi he 
nen the pro-McCarthy Ss to become more area to ree cn 
did occur since Kitt and Gleicher found that “guesses tend to = pe 
distorted the more strongly the respondents feel about their own party 
xpect such a change. 
oo that pro-Stevenson Ss when compared to “sai ai 
will tend to give a higher estimate of Stevenson's support was not secon 
by the experiment. A number of explanations are possible. A — ie 
Stevenson and Eisenhower is less ambiguous than that between Mc cal 
and Senator X, in the sense that the latter individual is unknown. Attitu ai 
toward McCarthy may involve much more strong feeling than attitudes R 
lating to Eisenhower and Stevenson. The question relating to — er 
Stevenson was retrospective in nature while that relating to McCarthy 
manded awareness of the immediate status of the Senator, and in this respect, 
exposure to many polls, to the actual election results, and to parele 
analyses may have operated to reduce the ambiguity of the Eisenhower-Steven 


son issue. Exposure to previous polls relating to McCarthy 
have contributed to the general tendency 


the reasons in the McCarthy case appear 


’s support may also 
to underestimate his following, but 
quite likely to be more complex. 


E. Summary 
Introductory Psychology 


students, 352 in the spring and 491 in the fall of 
1954, were asked to: (1) vote for McCarthy or Senator X, (2) estimate the 


percentage of Ss who supported McCarthy, (3) recall whether they had sup- 
ported Eisenhower or Stevenson in 1952 


2, and (4) estimate the percentage of 
Ss who had supported Stevenson. 

It was hypothesized that: (a) anti-McCarthy Ss when compared to paos 
McCarthy Ss will tend to give a lower estimate of the strength of McCarthy's 
uous situation, and (b) pro-Stevenson Ss 
when compared to pro-Eisenhower Ss will tend to give a higher estimate of 
Stevenson’s support in a perceptually ambiguous situation. 
Our findings confirmed Hypothesis (a 


support in a perceptually ambig 


), but (b) was not verified. 
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INITIAL EXPECTATION, GROUP CLIMATE, AND THE 
ASSESSMENTS OF LEADERS AND MEMBERS* 


Russell Sage Foundation and New York University 


E. F. Borcatra, L. S. COTTRELL, JR., AND L. WILKER! 


As laboratory research in the small group area comes into more common 
use, the problems of generalizing findings become acute. Unfortunately, the 
virtues of experimental manipulation may be closely tied to limitations in 
translating the findings into useful knowledge in terms of applications and 
the analysis of social behavior in general. The type of problem that arises may 
be illustrated by contrasting three ways of asking a research question or, more 
accurately, three types of information that may be sought through research. 
Let us take as our illustration the relationship of group climate to shift of 
individual attitudes, and order the three questions as follows: 

1. Does the group climate influence individual attitudes? As the question 
is phrased, any demonstration permits the generalization : “Group climate in- 
fluences individual attitudes.” Such a generalization may immediately be 
countered by the question : “How?” If this is the case, the conditions of the 
experiment are then stated and are ordinarily the limits of interpretation. 
What often happens here is that the research question, being phrased in broad 
terms, becomes one of: “Can an experimental situation be constructed that will 
demonstrate the influence of group climate on individual attitudes?” In other 
words, the realm of possibility becomes the center of concern rather than deal- 
ing with relationships as they exist in the real world. 

2. What is the relationship of group climate to individual attitudes? This 
ge beyond the first, and essentially it makes the assumption 
be examined in the research will permit the generaliza- 
fluences individual attitudes.” However, since the 
ionship is between the two stated variables, the 


question is a sta 
that some conditions to 
tion that: “Group climate in 
question asks what the relat 


ial Office on October 3, 1957. 
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ded the occasion 
presenting them before a critical panel. 
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research must also include the presentation of an array a ee 
situations to make some generalizations about relationship. e on oe 
tern of research becomes, thus, one of varying group Pe 
amining the influence of the group climate on individua ans udes. e 
The design involved here may be further extended to D ma Je 
variables beyond the two thus far considered, and the researc ta bee 
be: “What is the relationship of group climate to ridiyidnal attitudes, as 
different kinds of leadership, group structure, task, etc.? In other pe 
the conditions of observation are to include systematic presentation os A 
tional variables that are presumed to be theoretically important. As ad a 
variables are introduced into the research matrix, the situation Sia m g 
general in terms of the kinds of interpretations that may be made. now, 1 i 
relationship persists with the addition of variables, it is generally consi H 
to be independent, whereas, if the relationship does not persist as it is par 
tialled through other variables, it is generally said to have been explained oa 
the basis of the additional variables. As variables are added to the research, 
thus, we may see that the degree of generality of the research is expanded, ne 
the practical limitations here also become reasonably obvious. The greater the 
number of variables that are systematically presented, the less feasible the mee 
search operation. Even if we assume that we are going to deal only with 
dichotomies rather than more complex Partitioning of the variable, if there are 
only 10 variables involved in a study there are 1,024 observation cells. Rep- 
lication of studies with a smaller number of variables so that the presumed 
irrelevant ones may be found and eliminated requires work over a period of 


time for a large number of variables to be tested together. This is itself an 
expensive and sometimes unrewarding type of approach 
who would do such system 


Under these circumstances 


, since a researcher 
atic research would probably be considered dull. 


it becomes understandable that research corre- 
sponding to our Questions 1 and 2 is often found inadequate by persons who 
require or would like to have a reference 


generalizations about some soci 
exhaust all the possibilities for 

3. What is the relationshi 
ural” social situations? Whi 
of the motives that underli 
lazy actually to go out and 


Point to research in terms of making 
al situation. Obviously, however, this does not 
research. 

b of group climate to individual attitudes in “nat- 
le some persons may be willing to suggest that one 
es the armchair theorist is the fact that he is too 


ask questions, it is probably more likely that the 
serious theorist is simply overwhelmed by the discrepancy between our level 


of science and our desire to generalize to a social situation. We do have the 
demonstration of the non-experimentalist who has made a limited number of 


EE eee 
i 
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informal observations systematically and from his broad frame of reference 
has come to both significant and accurate generalizations. Anyone who has 
read Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social Order will be impressed by this 
fact. On the other hand, there aren’t too many Cooleys and so it probably is 
strategic to attempt to find situations in which systematic observation in the 
actual social situation may be carried out more formally. If anything, so- 
ciologists and psychologists have been remiss in taking advantage of the op- 
portunities for this kind of research. There are many classes of social situations 
in which persons come together in groups repeatedly or in great numbers. 
Wherever this is the case, the possibility arises for systematic observation of 
that class of social phenomena. While this is an injunction that has been fre- 
quently made, the responsiveness of the research community indicates that the 
advantages involved have not been sufficiently underscored. Possibly the reason 
for this is that researchers have for some reason associated working with social 
agencies, the Armed Services, and other governmental agencies as too closely 
associated with applied research for comfort, when in fact these organizations 
may provide the very settings in which significant research may be carried out. 
Here we wish to emphasize two advantages of research in the “natural” social 
situation. First of all, such research will provide a knowledge of whether 
certain cells that are utilized in the model analysis of variance experimental 
design actually exist. Now it may be argued quite appropriately that it is 
irrelevant to science whether the cells actually exist in the “natural” social 
situation and that they are important in their own right for the theoretical 
information that can be derived. It would be difficult to contradict such a 
statement. On the other hand, there is a caution to be emphasized and this is 
that the research should have to do with people who live in this world. De- 
tailed experimentation with phenomena that apparently do not occur in the 
manifest world may become a pleasing rather than a productive pastime. Thus, 
in summary, the first point to be emphasized is that in dealing with social 
situations one must operate first with the problem of description, and sys- 
tematic description certainly appears to be a precursor of systematic laboratory 
observation based on variables derived from the original description.” 

A second point of emphasis in terms of the advantages of research on situa- 
tions as they occur in their so-called “normal” setting is that one may not only 
ask the question of: (a) Can one find the relationship between two things? 


oe 


2 It should be noted that W 


hile we would argue for the tolerance of the extremist, 
na i ” 
be he an “experimentalist,” naturalist, 


or the representative of a special “school,” 
we would expect that the most important contributions will stem from persons who 
are aware of the more general context to which their research applies, and that the 


model to be presented to the graduate student should be one of critical eclecticism. 
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i iti estion 
or, What is the relationship between copes be pe Sa a 
may be asked: (b) How important is i s Pie 
is being examined? Here, unfortunately, we must aserne tha D 
i esearch carried out experimentally in laboratories m je 

ee pene in part, on the fact that the importance of the Pon a 
temis of the “natural” social situation is not demonstrated. It may ha yee 
answering Question 1, the strength of stimulus chosen is beyond bd 
in the wide variety of social situations to which it is pirenea to apply. - 

It may be, however, that research dealing with ‘real’ situations at t 
early stages is somewhat disheartening. As such research is carried on, i “i 
be found that the apparently most important relationships seem to be a : 
as regressions to one or another mean. However, these are important fin A 
Similarly, the negative findings, that is, not being able to demonstrate certa 
relationships, provide the challenges for future research. , i 

This paper presents an example of an analysis of variance type design — 
on data collected on groups in a more or less “natural” setting. The cells = 
the analysis occur from self-selection rather than manipulative ee 
design, the groups in each cell being structured in terms of time and identified 

adership.® 
Parl for this analysis derive from the Girl Scout Roundup of 1956. At 
this meeting, approximately 120 groups of eight girls each were selected to 
participate in some exploratory research, and each of these girls was asked to 
complete a questionnaire at the beginning and end of the two-week period 
they lived together. Prior to arriving at the Roundup each group had par- 


ticipated on at least one overnight outing. For each group a patrol leader had 
been selected on a criterion of sociometric popularity, 
One set of questions w: 


as presented in terms of expectations and was re- 
peated as a set of 


assessments, The questions were: 


HOW MUCH DO YOU THINK you WILL GET OUT OF YOUR ROUNDUP EXPERIENCE 
IN TERMS OF: 

Your own personal enjoyment 

Your own ability to get along with other people 

Your ability to understand other people 

Your knowledge about people from 

Your knowledge about skills and ¢ 

How to work in the patrol system 

How to camp and live in the outdoors 
In the post form 

YOUR ROUNDUP EX 


a 


different sections of the country 
rafts 


yan peNH 


» the question read: HOW MUCH DID you G 


ET OUT OF 
PERIENCE IN TERMS OF: 


3 A review of relevant materials in this area may be found in (5 


fs 
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This permitted our examination of persons on the basis of the following 
initial conditions for each of the questions used: (a) the average of the group 
as a whole, (b) the answer of the member, and (c) the answer of the leader. 
Finding cells to correspond to the possible combinations, however, would de- 
inal distributions of the variables and the relationships 
among the variables. In terms of the distributions of the items, the major 
problem stems from what we may call the euphoria of the respondents. As 
has been noted in other research situations, there is some tendency for the 
respondents to be well disposed to the organization in which they voluntarily 
participate, and here this was reflected in the fact that with five response 
alternatives running from “little if any” to “a great deal,” all the questions 
were on the average favorably answered, and most of them were given a 
majority of responses on the positive extreme. This places a restriction on the 
variance, and such distributions are not likely to be able to indicate shifts in 
opinion if questions are relatively stable in meaning through time. Further, 
the group means are not well distributed, having a tendency for most to be 
at the upper extreme. Thus, the field of questions from which we could select 
for our study was limited, and this itself suggests the value of another set of 


pend upon the marg 


data for replication of this study. 

Since the question of stability of meaning of items over time occurred, it 
was decided to utilize some measure of this as a way of assisting selection. One 
means for examining stability was as follows: The seven pairs of items, along 
with six additional ones which were of interest in terms of the content being 
studied, were factor analyzed in terms of group scores. Four of the latter 
scores represented two sets of before-and-after measures. Five of the factors 
extracted by the complete centroid technique were retained and rotated to the 
apparent (orthogonal) simple structure. With five factors and nine items 
which represented pairs of before-and-after scores, there were 45 pairs of 
before-and-after factor loadings. These were correlated, and the product mo- 
tion was found to be r = .90, indicating a very high stability of 
from the first to the second test. On the basis of this factor 
analysis it was also possible to select two variables with relatively independent 
content, namely (a) ability to understand other people and (b) knowledge 
about skills and crafts, both of which also satisfied the criterion of having 
feasible distributions for the intended purposes, i.e., the modal response in 
each was not on the extreme of the scale, and neither item had as much as 50 
per cent of responses in a single category of response. On a five-point scale of 
0 — 4, the mean responses for the two items were respectively 3.12 and 2.62 
on the questions when initially asked in the form of expectations. At the 


ment correla 
content meaning 
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second testing time there appeared to be a slight shift downward of —.06 and 
—.26 respectively. The above findings are based on an analysis of the total 
available sample for these data, 933 cases. The working sample indicated in 
Table 1 is smaller since there were some groups that had to be eliminated 
from the sample on the grounds that they were not of the standard patrol size 
(8 persons) or the report was incomplete for the group. 


TABLE 1 
ASSESSMENT OF EXPERIENCE BY MEMBERS AND LEADERS ACCORDING TO INITIAL INDIVIDUAL 
AND Group EXPECTATION Score* 


Post score of member 


Initial Score = 2 1 2 3 4 Total 
Low group total 
Member + 25 29 3 61 
Leader 1 3 5 3 12 
Intermediate group total 
Member 3 24 28 8 63 
Leader 2 5 4 11 
High group total 
Member 3 3 2 8 
Leader 1 l 2 


Initial Score = 3 


Low group total 
Member 17 


63 96 
Leader 2 2 1 a 5 
Intermediate group total 
Member 3 21 99 37 160 
Leader 6 18 5 29 
High group total 
Member 1 12 44 16 73 
eader 1 8 
a 5 1+ 
Initial Score = 4 
Low group total 
Member 
Leader 3 x as 
Intermediate group total ; 
ember 8 4 58 110 
eader 1 4 
High group total ý 
Member 
Leader a 3 55 E 
5 
Total 797 
* Of the examined cases, only 


aa ee 11 per: 
or 1 at the initial testing time. Th peneon’ BAVE ex 


small cells for analysis. The as. 
involve any 


We shall describe the analysis 


of the data for the sti Tity un- 
derstand other people, since question on ability to 


these data provided the more interpretable findings- 


——————————— SS aa 
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First, the groups were ordered according to total score on the item, and it was 
found that by placing them into score groups of less than 23, 24-26, and 27 or 
more, the corresponding number of groups in the cells created were respec- 
tively 23, 50, and 23. It did not seem advisable to broaden the base of the 
center group, since 50 per cent of the groups were already in that category, 
and to increase the size would make it extremely unlikely that we would find 
o fell in all the cells necessary for our analysis. These three score 
» “intermediate,” and “high.” Within 
ted. Finally, the initial expecta- 
11 cases of initial response of 


persons wh 
groups were then arbitrarily called “low, 
each of these, members and leaders were separa 
tion scores were ordered. Since there were only 
0 or 1 in the total working sample, they were eliminated as providing cells too 
small to be interpretable. Table 1 provides the ordered data of the resulting 
3 x 3 x 2 design when viewed in terms of the scores made at the time of the 
second questionnaire. 

The analysis of variance resulting from the data of Table 1 is given in 
Table 2. First, it will be noted that the difference between initial levels of the 
group in terms of the total score satisfies the significance level. The inter- 
pretation of this is that the higher the initial expectation of the group as a 
whole (here measured as the mean score of the group), the more likely it is 
that at assessment time the persons in the group will report satisfaction of 
their expectations. In this analysis, it would appear that neither the initial 
level of the person nor whether he is a leader or a member makes a significant 


difference. 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEMBER AND LEADER SCORES 
Sum of Degrees of Mean 

Source of variance squares freedom square F F 95 
A. Between initial . 

levels of groups 1.3423 2 6712 7.60 3.01 
B. Between initial | 

levels of persons 2906 z 1453 1.65 3.01 
C. Between leaders 

and members 0251 1 0251 2 3.85 
Interaction BC 5168 2 2584 2.93 3.01 
Interaction AC 3388 2 A194 9.50 3.01 
Interaction AB 1343 4 -0336 38 2.39 
Interaction ABC 0987 4 0247 28 2.39 
Error term* 796 0883 


+ Weighted mean estimate for unequal cell sizes. 
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Looking at the interaction scores, however, we note that the interaction of 
the initial levels of the groups and whether or not a person is a member or a 
leader is significant. When we consider the data we see that this means that 
in the initially low groups, leaders shift more in contrast with the movement 
of the members than is the case in the initially high groups. This means that 
in groups that have expectations below those of the general mean for the 
population, leaders will differentially be inclined to form assessments that are 
different from those of members with equal initial expectations. The rationale 
underlying such an observation requires exploration. Let us illustrate one 
possible explanation for it. As we have ordered groups, we note that the highest 
groups have scores of 27 and over, when the maximum possible score is 32. 
Obviously, for the highest groups there is already a high degree of built-in 
unanimity of initial expectation scores. This is not necessarily the case in the 
groups with low initial scores, and thus the stratification of groups with low, 
intermediate, and high expectation scores restrictively corresponds to an or- 
dering of low to high initial agreement. It is conceivable that the differential 
shift of leaders in groups of low initial scores may be rel 


ated to this restrictive 
control of variance, a 


nd thus the implicit generalization that applies is that 
where group expectations are more varied, a leader's subsequent assessment of 
his own expectations may differ more from his initial expect 


. ation than is the 
case with members. 


The question this raises is the 
on group process. Several studie 
greater interaction scores (1 
the group should lead to 
the group in terms of a relev; 
fest itself as a discrepancy between his own expectation and those of other 
members, he may be more apt or quicker to change and/or attempt to have 
others change to his viewpoint. In high agreement groups the probability of a 
high discrepancy between the leader and the members is less ad therefore 
there should be less differential shifting as between leaders ana merbes This 
— kay Suggests a process whereby the leader indirectly affects the move- 
opinion relative to the 3 a PECENE tis discrepancy (if any.) sof hisrowh 
average, and then Sequel a 5 average, adjusts his own opinion toward that 
e e af pi MS greater contacts facilitates the perception of the 

ge by the deviant members. One of the studies that has relevance 


to thi i i 
r this hypothesized process is that by Chowdry and Newcomb (3) who found 
at group leaders were superior to mem 


status of this generalization in the research 
s have indicated that leaders tend to have 
> 2). Their greater direct contact with others in 
Perception of high variability if it exists in 
ant expectation. Since this variability may mani- 


bers in assessing group opinion on 


SS  -—— —_. ——_— 
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relevant group issues. Hites and Campbell (4) reported that in fraternity 
groups that were presumably highly homogeneous with respect to issues in- 
vestigated, no differences were found in the accuracy of estimating group 
ders and nonleaders. As Kelley and Thibaut (5) state 


opinion as between lea 
in their review of these findings: “Whether a group member tends to change 


his judgment or reconsider his solution to a problem may depend in part upon 
the variety of opinions or solutions to which he is exposed. If he finds other 
members of the group sharing his opinion or solution there will be no occasion 
for him to change. Only if other persons differ from him will he re-examine 
his own position and be likely to change it.” Shaw et al. (6) report that fre- 
quency of disagreements with majority decisions on human relations problems 
related to centrality of position in the communication network of 
In two further experiments the results appear to indicate that the 
s to get others to agree with his estimate more than does the 
hanges more than does the peripheral person. 
tween initial levels of persons and whether 
a leader almost satisfies the arbitrary sig- 
hat this may represent a real rela- 


is reversely 
the group. 
central person trie 
peripheral one, but if he fails, he c 
We note that the interaction be 
or not a person is a member or 


nificance requirements. Since it is possible t 
tionship that may be replicated elsewhere, it is worth considering. When we 


look at the data we see that the apparent relationship results from the fact 
that leaders with low initial scores tend to be more favorable in the second 
test than members with similarly low initial scores, while members with ini- 
tially high scores appear to be more favorable in the second test than leaders 
with similarly high initial scores. We may explain this interesting phenomenon 
without necessity of going beyond the data to find a theory to fit it. First, let 
us note that persons with initial low scores restrictively move to the favorable 
direction, those with initially intermediate scores appear on the average not to 
shift materially, and those with initially high scores restrictively move in the 
unfavorable direction. This essentially corresponds to a shift toward the mean 
It is noted, however, that 379 out of the 698 member scores, 
e in the same category as the initial one, while among the 
are in the same category as the initial one. Thus, 
rs and members which accounts for this differen- 
more frequent shift of the leaders in 


for all persons. 
or 54 per cent, ar 
leaders only 41 out of the 99 
the distinction between leade 
tial movement appears to be simply the 


the direction of the total group mean. 
It should be noted that this analysis of variance does not have the virtue of 


equal cell size, and for this reason certain artifacts may arise. For example, the 
2 oe . 

source of variance for between initial levels of persons 1s based on a 7 to 1 

ratio of members to leaders but in fact is computed on a 1 to 1 basis. Here we 
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have recomputed another analysis of variance based on member scores only, 
and this is presented in Table 3. It is noted that in this case the variance 
between initial levels of members satisfies significance requirements, suggesting 
that for members the expectations are predictive of the assessment that will be 
made, and this corresponds to a measure of the reliability of the items. 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEMBER SCORES ONLY 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 


Source of variation squares freedom square F F 95 
Between initial 

levels of groups 1013 2 0507 4.03 3.01 
Between initial 

levels of members -6679 2 -3340 26.58 3.01 
Interaction 0489 + 0122 97 2.39 
Error term* 689 0126 


* Weighted mean estimate for unequal cell sizes, 


As we have indicated above, the analysis thus far has been of the data on 
the question of ability to understand other people. Another source of variance 
has been neglected since the data were not sufficient to permit the analysis, and 
an intensive but informal scrutiny of the data did not turn up possible findings. 
This source of variance neglected is the additional ordering of groups on the 
basis of initial leader and member Scores, rather than on total expectation 
score alone, 

The opportunity for replication provided by the 
question, on knowledge about skills and craft 


from the fact that the distribution characteristics of the items were somewhat 


different, and the design would have been a 4 x 3 x 2, and too many cells 
would not have been computable. ' 


It was possible, however, to replicate the 


availability of the second 
afts, was only partial. This arose 


analysis using members onl S 
y (4 x 3) but with , 7 Sainte! 
could be computed for leaders with only 11 cells: No varianc 


° initial scores of 1 wh bers of 
ea ed | s with o who were members 0 
atl 7 these limitations, the findings were of significant dif- 
i Pi ii iial levels of groups and between initial levels of persons. 
À ; was trivial, thus materially replicating the analysis of variance 
given in Table 3. iii l 
The more i ication i 
i aa A a replication in regard to these data, namely the inter- 
rere a : member sources of variance with the others, unfortunately 
available. Again, informal but intensive analy: 
lead to the expectation th ni: 


had been feasible. As on 


ae sis of these does not 
at replication would have occurred if the full analysis 


e example of this, in terms of the number of persons 
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who did not shift from first to second test, there were 48 out of 99 among 
the leaders, and 315 out of 698 or 45 per cent among the members. For an 
explanation of why this might be the case, one would have to go to additional 
sources of information. At a superficial level we might suggest that failure to 
replicate here might occur because of the content difference. The Roundup in- 
formally emphasized knowledge about others, and display of regional knowl- 
edge about skills and crafts was encouraged rather than acquiring such skills. 
This may have been an influence. Similarly, the mere fact that one is a social 
area and the other is a skills area may have been an important influence. 

In any event, the data presented here provide an analysis of a selection pro- 
cedure in terms of the natural event in regard to influences of group atmos- 
phere on individual assessment by leaders and members. The groups were well 
established when compared to usual laboratory standards of casual acquaint- 
ance, and the leadership was meaningful within the context of the operations 
of the groups. 

In summary, the findings suggest that there is a stability of individual scores 
from the time of expression of expectation to the time of expression of assess- 
ment of experience. There appears to be a tendency for initial level of the 
group to influence the assessment of the individual in the direction of the 
group mean. By observing that the mean of persons with initial scores of 2 
has shifted up and the mean of persons with initial scores of 4 has (restric- 
tively) moved down, a regression toward the total mean may be seen. Analysis 
of the data suggests, however, that shifts toward the mean may occur faster 
(or more frequently) for leaders than for members, although this appears to 
be visible only in the data derived from the question on ability to understand 
other people. There appears to be some tendency for leaders to have greater 
change than members in their assessments in the low groups than in the high 


groups. This, however, could be related to the fact that high groups restric- 


tively have greater consensus. 

The design of this study was based upon data collected in connection with 
a “natural” situation rather than on a manipulative experiment. Inherent in 
this design is the possibility of observing the frequency with which certain 
cells develop. For example, we noted that in the replication study no cases 
occurred in one of the cells. In addition, the parameters involved are at the 
strengths that occur in the “natural” situation. Both these features may be 
seen as advantages over manipulative experimental design since the latter 
assumes cases in the cells exist in significant quantities (otherwise they are 
presumably not of interest) and further, the manipulative design permits 
creation of influences in relatively unrestricted strengths that may not cor- 


respond to meaningful social situations. 
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The sample sizes involved in this study are large, while the findings are not 
of the unambiguous quality considered desirable in experimental circles. This 
may be a shortcoming of the data and thus indicates the need for a substan- 
tiating study. However, this may also be a reflection of the importance of the 
strength and purity of stimuli in the experimental manipulation that do not 
correspond to the “natural” social situations. If this last inference has even a 
small basis in fact it emphasizes the caution often directed to laboratory 
workers that they pay attention to the possibility of generalizing their findings. 
This caution may be addressed to a consideration of the strength and purity 
of the variables experimentally manipulated, as well as to the limitations of 
holding other variables constant rather than systematically varying them. 
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PARENTAL DOMINANCE AND OFFSPRING ETHNO- 
CENTRISM* 


Department of Sociology, University of Redlands 


Sara Lez DICKENS AND CHARLES HOBART 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the last six or seven years behavioral scientists have shown a great deal 
e socialization antecedents of ethnocentrism and 
prejudice. One direction of inquiry has been into the contribution of the 
parent to the ethnocentrism and prejudice of the offspring. Here, two theo- 
retical possibilities have been investigated. One is the possibility that the child 
may learn anti-Semitic, or anti-Negro, or anti-Mexican attitudes from his 
parents just as he learns the attitudes appropriate to a Baptist or a Democrat 
from his parents. The other approach, suggested by the seminal findings of 
The Authoritarian Personality studies (1) has explored the general hypothesis 
that parental treatment of the child may induce, in the child, personality needs 
which the child meets by adopting a rigid, authoritarian approach to life, and, 
more specifically, a strong ethnocentrism. The present study falls in this latter 
area of investigation. 

A number of others have approached this same area in a variety of ways. 
Frenkel-Brunswik, pioneering in the study of the psychodynamics of prejudice 
in children, established the fact that prejudice in children is part of a larger 
“authoritarian personality” pattern (2). Radke studied the parents of pre- 
school children who exhibited authoritarian-like behavior and found that these 
ts tend to be dominating and possessive toward their children (6). 
he parents of problem children expressed attitudes sug- 
possessive, dominating, and ignoring (unwilling to let 
d their children (7). Here is evidence 
esirable behavior configurations with 


of research interest in th 


paren 
Shoben found that t 


gesting that they were 
children disrupt Or interrupt) towar 
al treatment produces und 


which ethnocentrism 1s probably associated. 
Three studies have tested this thesis more directly. Harris, Gough, and 


Martin correlated mothers’ attitudes toward child rearing with incidence of 
ethnic bias in fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children. They found a correlation 
of .29 between children’s ethnic bias and maternal authoritarian attitudes, but 
no significant correlations between ethnic bias and maternal permissiveness, 


that parent 


a 
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rigidity, or “parent-child integration” (3). Lyle and Levitt, working son 
fifth grade children, found a statistically significant correlation of .18 between 
the child’s own aggressiveness and his ethnocentrism, and of .33 between the 
child’s report of his parents’ punitiveness and the child’s own ethnocentrism 
(5). Kates and Diab used the Adorno E scale and the Shoben Parent Atti- 
tude Survey questionnaire with a sample of 172 college students. They ob- 
tained correlations of .60 between E scores and Shoben’s dominance scale 
scores. There was no significant relationship between ignoring tendencies and 
ethnocentrism. 

Only one of the above studies has investigated directly the ethnocentrism of 
offspring and the child rearing attitudes of parents. Lyle and Levitt depended 
upon their fifth grade children to report their parents’ punitiveness, and Kates 
and Diab compared the child rearing attitudes of offspring (presumably 
largely derived from their parents) with the offspring’s own ethnocentrism. 
The present research investigated the relationship between the child rearing 
attitudes of mothers and their college-age children’s ethnocentrism. 


B. PROCEDURE 


A questionnaire which included the usual face sheet data and the Bogardus 
Ethnic Distance Scale was given to 134 lower division students at a small 
West Coast college. Those students whose ethnic distance scores fell in the 
upper and lower 15 per cent of the distribution, 40 in number, were selected 
for further study. The range of possible scores on the Bogardus Ethnic Dis- 
tance Scale is from 1.00 to 7.00. The range for our sample of 134 students 
was from 1.00 to 3.67 and the mean score was 1.67. The majority of the 


subjects thus indicated very little ethnic distance on the scale. The range of 
ethnic distance scores for the 20 students in the low 


from 1.00 to 1.27. The range of scores for the 20 stu 
sub-sample was from 2.30 to 3.67. Seven cases were not included because the 


mother was no longer living and it was not possible to determine how long a 
guardian had been responsible for these subjects. 


prejudice sub-sample was 
dents in the high prejudice 


Examination showed that the remaining group of 40 subjects was repre- 
sentative of the original 134 students in respect to age, 
ground, rural-urban background, college standing, 
parents, father’s occupation, and family 

Shoben’s Parent Attitude Survey was used to determine the mothers’ child 
rearing attitudes (7). It consists of 84 questions concerning parental beliefs 
toward certain child training practices. Shoben divided his questions into three 
veness in the parent-child relations, those 


sex, religious back- 


educational attainment of 
income, 


subscales: those dealing with possessi 


R-an 
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dealing with parental dominance, and those dealing with parental aloofness. 

Shoben’s survey questions, together with a covering letter, were mailed to 
the 40 mothers whose children fell in the upper and lower 15 per cent of the 
ethnic distance score range. Questionnaires were returned by 32 mothers; 16 
were mothers of high ethnocentrism subjects and 16 were mothers of low 
ethnocentrism subjects. Since the same number of nonrespondents was found 
in the high and low prejudice groups, we may assume that these nonrespond- 
ents were not atypical in ways relevant to this study. The analysis which fol- 
lows is based on the data from the 32 mothers who returned questionnaires, 
together with the data from their children. 


C. Tue FINDINGS 


A note of caution is necessary before we consider the findings of this study. 
In the covering letter which was sent with Shoben’s questionnaire, the mothers 
were asked in answering Shoben’s questions to “think back to the way you 
felt when your child was still of preschool age.” This was done because the 
preschool age is regarded as one of the most formative periods of a person’s 
life. There is a 12- to 15-year time lapse since our student subjects were pre- 
school children and so it is possible that forgetfulness and change in attitudes 
might influence the results. However, it is probable that where such change 
did take place it was in the direction of an increase in liberality and per- 
missiveness, rather than increased authoritarianism, because of the trend in 
child rearing folkways during this period. Nevertheless, this source of possible 


error must be borne in mind. 


1. The Dominance Subscale 


The dominance dimension in Shoben’s Survey consists of items reflecting a 
y in parents to put the child in a subordinate réle, to consider him 
ho should conform completely to parental wishes under penalty 
of severe punishment. The possible high score for Shoben’s Dominance Sub- 
scale is 222. For our mothers, we obtained a range from 135 to 206, and a 

an score of 169. The biserial r was computed to give a measure of the rela- 
tionship between maternal dominance tendencies and the child’s ethnocentrism. 
An r of .48 was obtained which is significant at the one per cent confidence 
level. Thus, the dominance variable is related to ethnocentrism, within the 
limits of our subject selection procedure. 

Our findings are in accord with those summarized earlier, although the 
reader must bear in mind that our biserial r is probably high because the study 
group is composed of the two extremes of a distribution. Harris, Gough, and 


tendenc; 
always as one w 
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Martin found a correlation of .29 between children’s ethnic bias and maternal 
authoritarian attitudes (3). Kates and Diab obtained a correlation of .60 
between the Adorno E Scale scores and Shoben’s Dominance Scale scores for 
172 college students (4). 

Our data substantiate the finding of The Authoritarian Personality study 
that ethnocentric subjects report a more harsh and threatening type of home 
discipline (1). In the present study 56 per cent of the mothers of ethnocentric 
subjects strongly agreed with the statement that strict discipline is necessary 
to develop fine, strong character in children; whereas, only 13 per cent of the 
mothers of the nonethnocentric subjects strongly agreed (CR = 2.92). Fifty 
per cent of the mothers of the nonethnocentric group also tended to agree 
mildly that strict discipline weakens a child’s personality; while only 25 per 
cent of the mothers of the ethnocentric group mildly agreed (CR = 1.51). 
Sixty-three per cent of the mothers of the latter group strongly agreed that 
most children should have more discipline than they get. Only 31 per cent of 
the mothers of the nonethnocentric group strongly agreed with this state- 
ment (CR = 1.85). 

The Authoritarian Personality suggests that families of ethnocentric people 
emphasize the submission of the child to the demands of dominating parents 
(1). We find that 50 per cent of the mothers of ethnocentric subjects tended 
to agree with the statement “Children should never be permitted to set their 
will against that of their parents.” Only 19 per cent of the mothers of the 
nonethnocentric group agreed with this statement (CR = 2.00). Forty-four 
per cent of the mothers of ethnocentric subjects also tended to agree that “A 
child should be taught that his parents know what is best.” Only 19 per cent 
of the mothers of the nonethnocentric group agreed with this statement 


(CR = 1.60). 


„The discovery of The Authoritarian Personality of the strong place of con- 
ditional love in the home of ethnocentric sub 


data (1). Virtually every mother particip: 
with the idea that a good way 
ents won’t love him anymore i 
tion pertinent to this included 


jects was not supported by our 
ating in the study strongly disagreed 
to discipline a child is to tell him that his par- 


f he is bad. However, this was the only ques- 
in Shoben’s Survey, 


2. The Possessiveness Subscale 
ai was defined by Shoben as a tendency to “baby” the child; to 
iret ae the affectional bonds between parent and child; to value 
ighly the child’s dependence on the parent; and to restrict the child’s activities 


to those which can be carried on within his own family group (7). The 
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highest possible score on this subscale was 123 while the range of scores from 
our sample of mothers was from 68 to 106, with a mean score of 82. The 
biserial r between mothers’ possessiveness and offspring’s ethnocentrism was .18 
which does not approach significance. It appears from the present survey that 
a mother’s possessive attitude toward her child is not related to the child’s 
ethnocentrism. This is in contradiction to Kates and Diab’s finding of a cor- 
-relation of .34 between Æ scores and Shoben’s possessiveness scale scores for 


their sample of 172 college students (+). 


3. The Ignoring Subscale 


Shoben defined the ignoring variable as the parents’ disregard for their child 
as an individual member of the family. The ignoring parent regards the 
“good” child as the one who demands the least parental time, and he tends to 
disclaim any responsibility for the child’s behavior (7). The possible high 
score on this subscale is $3 and the range of scores for the mothers of our group 
was from 49 to 82. The mean score was 57. 

The biserial r between mothers’ ignoring subscale scores and child’s ethno- 
centrism scores was .51 which is significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. This finding is also in conflict with the Kates-Diab study which gave 
no significant correlation between Shoben’s Ignoring Scale scores and Æ scores 
for their college student subjects (+). Note again, however, that Kates and 
Diab administered both questionnaires to the same group of student subjects; 
whereas in the present study, the Bogardus scale was completed by student 
subjects and the Shoben Survey was filled out by the students’ mothers. 

Some clue as to the nature of the relationship between parental ignoring and 
child ethnocentrism may be obtained by noting the differential responses of 
the mothers of ethnocentric children to the Ignoring Scale items. Seventy-five 
per cent of the mothers of the nonethnocentric group agreed that the most im- 
portant consideration in planning home activities should be the needs and in- 
terests of the children. Only +4 per cent of the mothers of ethnocentric sub- 
jects agreed with this statement (CR = 1.89). Fifty per cent of the mothers 
of the ethnocentric group agreed that quiet children were much nicer than lit- 
tle chatterboxes and only six per cent of the mothers of the nonethnocentric 
group agreed (CR = 3.11). Sixty-three per cent of the Æ group mothers 
agreed that parents are usually too busy to answer all of a child’s unimportant 


questions ; whereas, 37 per cent of the non E group mothers agreed (GR = 
1.45). 
These attitudes of mothers of ethnocentric children suggest that the same 


frustration-aggression hypothesis which helps explain ethnocentrism as a prod- 
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uct of parental dominance may relate parental ignoring and offspring ethno- 
centrism. Our earlier discussion suggested that one of the consequences of 
experiencing the frustrations of parental dominance tended to produce a hostile, 
aggressive reaction in the child which is displaced onto out-group members 
since it cannot be directed against the frustrating parent. Likewise, the frus- 
tration of a parent who has little time, interest, or concern for a child and 
brushes him aside again and again, may produce aggressive tendencies in a 
child. Again, this hostility could not be safely directed against the frustrating 
mother; thus there would be the need to displace the hostility onto a socially 
acceptable out-group target. 

A more simple explanation of the correlation between ignoring and ethno- 
centrism might be a high correlation between parental dominance and ignor- 
ing, since a correlation between dominance and ethnocentrism has already 
been demonstrated. However, the Pearson product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation for these two variables was only .54, which is significant at the one 
per cent level of confidence. The correlation between these two sets of scores 
was about as high as the correlation between the two individual subscales and 
the ethnocentrism scores. Only 29 per cent of the variance in the ignoring 
scores may be predicted from the variance in the dominance scores. Thus, 
these two variables are differently related to ethnocentrism in children. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One hundred thirty-four lower division students at a small West Coast col- 
lege were given the Bogardus Ethnic Distance Scale. The Shoben Parental 
Attitude Survey was mailed to the mothers of the 20 subjects showin hi h eth- 
nocentrism and the 20 subjects showing low ethnocentrism and face Te 
received from 32 mothers. A correlational analysis showed a .48 bi i ial 
relating Parental dominance and ethnocentrism and a .51 biseri 1 ane f 
parental ignoring and child ethnocentrism. The relationship aes ne 
sie eee is in accord with the findings of several other studies, 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such pub- 
lication. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order 
of publication unless they carry information that is just as important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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